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7 . FIN 
IHE pudding is very good,” replied Mr. 


Mapple, „and does great honour to my couſin 


Biddy, who, I dare ſay, is. the maker.” 


© I have often told you, cried the young lady 


in a reſentful accent, «that my name is not 


Biddy. Will you never learn to call me Brid- 
_ getina ? | | 


« Well, well, Biddy, or Biddytiny, or what 


Y you pleaſe,” rejoined the old gentleman ; « though, 
in my opinion, the world went as well when 
people were contented with the names th were 


given them by their godfathers and godmothers 


in their baptiſm. Bridget is a good chriſtian 
name, and I pray the Lord make you as good a 
woman as your aunt Bridget, from whom you 


had it. She too was an excellent hand at mak- 


ing a plum-pudding.” | 


A pudding? repeated Bridgetina, reddening 
with anger, «I do aſſure you, fir, you are very 


much miſtaken, if you think that I employ my 
time in ſuch a manner. | 1 
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« And pray, my little couſin, how do you 
contrive to employ it better ?” 

To this queſtion Miſs Bridgetina diſdaining 
reply, caſt ſuch a look of contempt upon her re- 
verend relative, as but for the circumſtance of 
the ſquint, which we have already noticed, muſt 
infallibly have diſcomſited him. But as her eyes, 


while in the act of darting indignant fire in his 


face, had every appearance of being directed to- 
wards the, door, the poor gentleman eſcaped un- 
hurt. . 


accompliſhments of her daughter. | 
« Yeu do not know, fir,” ſhe exultingly ex- 
claimed, „ that Biddy is a great ſcholar! You 


will find, if you converſe with her a little, that 


ſhe is far too learned to trouble herſelf about do- 
ing any thing uſeful. Do, Bridgetina, my dear, 
talk to your couſin a little about the conr/urtion, 
and perfeo:lity, and all them there things as Mr. 


_ Glib and you are fo often upon. You have no 


ideer what a ſcholar ſhe is,“ continued the fond 
mother, again addreſſing herſelf to Mr. Mapple, 
« ſhe has read every book in the circulating li- 
brary, and Mr. Glib declares ſhe knows them 
better Than he does himſelf.” Oo 

Indeed, mamma, but I do no ſuch thing, 
cried Bridgetina, pettiſhly; do you think I 
would take the trouble of going through all the 
dry ſtuff in Mr. Glib's collection ?-—hiſtory and 


travels, ferracns and matters of fat? I hope 
1 have a better taſte! You know very well I 
never read any thing but novels and metaphyſics.” 
„ Novels and metaphyſics ' repeated her 

kinſman, caſting up his eyes, „0 tempora ! 


Q mores ! 


© Moſes, 


Mrs. Bothcrim now thought it time to aſtonith 
her old friend, by a diſcovery of the wonderful 
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© Mofes, fr, rejoined the young lady, if 
| indeed ſuch a man as Moſes cver exiſted, was a 
7 very ignorant perſon. His energies were cramp- 


cd by ſuperſtition, and the belief of a God, whion - 
is well known to be the grand obilicie to perf2c- 
tibility.” | „ 

« My poor child !” ſaid Mr. Mapple, in a tone 
of compaſſion mixed with allonith:nent, «© wiavre 
haſt thou got all this ?” 

«I told you ſo? cricd the delighted mother, 
knew you had no ideer of her Jirning. She 
puts every one as viſits us to a none-pluth. Ine 
b Doctor himſelf had as lief go a mile out of lis 

| road, as eiter into an argument with her.“ 

„Truly, I make no doubt of it,” returned 
Mr. Mapple, drily, „I am quite of his way of 


- thinking; and as you have probably ſuc prepe- 
, rations to make for the company you expect tius 
4 ' evening, ſhall tike my leave, You ko I ride 
0 * but ſlowly, and I ſhould like to reaca* *-*F#* 
* before it grows dark.“ 
" © Nay, do pray now, fir, have a little more 
= talk with Biddy before you go; for as to prepar- 
1 ing for the company, I docs all theſe there fort 
» 


K | of things with my own hands. For though 
i | Nancy is a tolerable good cook in a plain way, 


em | ſhe has no notion of nick-nacks. I am ſure, if 

1 any one knew what a trouble it is for me to give 
181 fuppers! ladced, Mr. Mapple, you have no 
k 


4 ideer. There had I this morning to make the 
* tarts, and the cuſtards, aye, and the pudding too, 


and which you ate at dianer, and praiſed ſo much. 
1OPE And now I have only to put on the beſt covers 
ell I on the drawing-room cliairs, and to unpaper the 
ſics. | fire-ſcreens, and to fix the candies on the ſcon- 
her. ces, and to prepare my daughic:'s things; fo. 
hora 1 | that I ſhall ſoon be ready; meanwhile you may 
hoy: 2 1 
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6 
chat with Biddy -—it will do your heart good to 
hear her talk. 


Mr. Mapple ſeemed to be of a different opin- 


ion; and declining to enter into any controverſy 


with an adverſary whoſe proweſs was ſo highly 
vaunted, he immediately took his leave. 


CHAP. VI. 


Fr itil] looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes. 
But rattiing Nonſenſe in full vollies breaks; 
And never ſhock'd, and never turn'd aſide, 
Burſts out reſiſtleſs with a chund'ring tides 


Cikruſtfl Senſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, { 0 


A 8 the principal families in the pariſh conti- 
nued the ſame attentions to the widow of their 


tate rector, which they had paid her as his wife, 
it will be concluded, to a certainty, by thoſe who 
know any thing of the world, that ſhe was leſt in 


ſſeſſion of affluence. 

It was not, however, to the extent of her for- 
tune, ſo much as to the exertion of her talents, 
that Mrs. Botherim ſtood indebted for the civili- 
ties of her richer neighbours. SR 


Whatever idea the reader may have formed of 
the negative ſtrength of her inteliects, ſhe had 


tufficient ſagacity to diſcover, that when ſhe could 


uo longer give dinner for dinner, and ſupper for 


ſupper, a complete termination would, in the 
minds of many of her dear friends in the neigh- 


bourhood, be given to her exiſtence. Eſfectually 


to keep herſelf alive in their remembrance, was 
a point 
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a point which ſhe might literally be faid to /abour. 


It required the inceſſant. exertion of all the econ- 
omy, and all the notability, of which ſhe was 
miſtreſs: nor would theſe alone have been ſuſh- 
cient, if they had not been aſſiſted by the perfect 
knowledge of a ſcience, which produced effects 
more delightful to many oi her gueſts than all 
« Philoſophy cer taught.” 

Though the ſcience of cookery was the only 
one with which Mrs. Botherim was acquainted, 
it may be doubted whether it did not ſometimes 
produce attractions as powerful as the metaphy- 
ſical knowledge of her daughter. 5 

Even Mr. Myope himſelf has been ſuſpected 
of this preference; and has been actually known 
to leave his free-will opponent in poſſeſſion of 
the laſt word, from the neceſſity he felt himſelf 
under of devouring the good things ſet before 
him on Mrs. Botherim's table. Never thall I for- 
get the eulogium I once heard him make on one 
of the good lady's currant tarts: a tart which, as 
he judiciouſly obſerved, coul never have been 
ſo nicely ſweetened, if Al-xander the Great had 
aut ſet fire to the palace of Perſepolis.* 

To praife her cookery, or to praiſe her daugh- 
ter, was at all times the moſt direct road to Mrs. 
Botherim's heart. When the tribute of flattery 
was on either of theſe ſubjects withheld, ſhe 
quickly diſcerned the motive, and conſoled herſelf 
by obſerving, « that it was better to be envied 
than pitied ” | | 

That the and her daughter were the objects of 
envy to many of her neighbours, ſhe could not 
doubt. The rector's family, in particular, had 
given her many ſtrong proofs of being * 

"i 0 
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of this hateful paſſion: even the reverend gem 
tleman himſelf had oftener than once dropt tome 
hints about the needleſs expence of formal enter- 
tainments among friends and neighbours; and it 
was certain, that neither he, nor his ſiſter nor 
his daughters, appeared to enjoy half ſo much 
ſatisfaction at one of her feaſts, as at the ſimple 
fare which was ſet before them when on a chance 
viſit. The ſame envious diſpoſition it was, which, 
in Mrs. Botherim's opinion, made them not only 


avoid the ſubject of metaphyſics, on which her 


daughter could fo far outſhine them, but ſcem 

in pain when it was mentioned. 
Of the viſitors expected at the concluſion of 

the laſt chapter, the ladies of the family we have 


Juit mentioned, accompanied by the daughter of 


the diilenting clergy-man, were the firit that ar- 
rived. They were ſeated in the drawing-room 
before either Mrs. or Miſs Botherim were ready 
to make their appearance. = „ 
At length the mother came curtſeying into the 


room, and while ſhe ſtroked down the obſtinate 
folds of her well ſtarched apron, made a thou- 


ſand apologies for not being ſooner prepared for 
their reception. She was followed by Bridgetina, 
whoſe ſtiff turban and gaudy ribbons put the 
homely plainneſs of her countenance in the moſt 
conipicuous point of view. 

Neither her dreſs nor perſon were, however, 
in any danger of criticiſm from the party preſent. 
They perceived not the prodigious fund of mer- 
riment that might have been derived from her 


wearing a blue gown and yellow flippers; a cir- 


cumſtance, which would have afforded a week's 
gigling to many miſſes, was altogether loſt upon 
them. Their ſtupid inſenſibility to the pleaſure 
of perſonal ridicule, will, no doubt, impreſs 
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many readers with an unfavourable idea of their 
underitandins. To the misfortune of never hav- 
ing been at a boarding-fchool, may perhaps be at- 
tributed this ſeeming want of diſcerament to thoſe 
deformities of perſon, and incongruities of drefs, . 
to which ſo many ladies, and ſo many beaux, 
confine their whole ſtock of obſervation. 

'The compliments of both mother and daughter 
were received by thefe ladies with that unaticcied 
complacency, which they had been taught to 
ſeel for the virtues of the heart. They were not 
inſenſible to the foibles or the peculiarities of 
either; but if thoſe of Mrs. Botherim ſometimes 
excited a ſmile, it was a ſmile unaccompanied by 
malice, and void of the ill- natured wiſh of expo- 
ſing the object that excited it to the ridicule of 
others. What were their fcelings with regard to 
Bridgetina, may, perhaps, appear hereaſter. 

Perſonages of greater conicquence now call for 
our attention. A loud knocking at the door an- 
nounces the arrival of Sir Anthony Aldgate, his 


lady, and daughter. 


Of her relationſhip to this great man Mrs. 
Botherim was not a little proud. She exulted in 
the honour of an annual viſit from him, which 
he regularly paid on his way to Buxton every 
ſummer: and though the trouble and expence it 
coſt him, to come io many miles out of the di- 
rect road, was always ſet forth in ſuch terms, is 
might have diſguſted a more faſtidious mind; it 
acted upon Mrs. Botherim's exactly as it was in- 
tended, and only ſerved to enhance the value of 
the viſit. Mrs. Botherim was herſelf the daugh- 


ter of a tradeſman in the city, and had early ac- 


quired ſuch a profound reſpect for wealth, that 
the ſight of that ſort of intoxication, produced 
by a full purſe on a narrow heart and ſhallow un- 
45 derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, was not ſo diſguſting to her feelings, 
as it probably was to thoſe of ſome of her preſent 
ueſts. : 
The two Mr. Gubbles', father and ſon, with 
their reſpective ladies, next appeared, and were 
formally introduced to Sir Anthony and his lady. 


In Miſs Aldgate, the younger Mrs. Gubbles ſoon 


diſcovered a ſchool-mate, and although the daugh- 


ter of the city knight appeared not very willing 


to recognize the wife of the apothecary as an 
acquaintance, the claims of the latter were 
brought forward in too forcible a manner to be 
reliſted. 
 «Locka me!” cried the bride of young Gub- 
bles, « Miſs Jenny Aldgate, I declare! Who 
would have thought of . you here? And you 
are not married yet! Well! I declare it is fo odd 
that I ſhould get married before you! Is'nt it?“ 
Miſs Aldgate bit her lips, while ſhe declared, 


© how vaſtly glad ſhe was to ſee her old compan- 
ion, and to wiſh her joy.“ Without liſtening to 


her compliment, Mrs. Gubbles continued, „“ All 
the ladies at Mrs. Nab's ſchool were ſo ſurpri- 


ied when I went to fee them, you have no ideer. 


Locka me! Do you remember our governeſs ? 
How we quizz'd her! I never think of our ſteal- 
ing the nice chicken from the fire, which ſhe 
was having roaſted for her own ſupper, without 
being ready to die with laughing. 1 told it all to 
Mr. Gubbles, and it ſo diverted him | And then 
the going over the garden-wall to get prog at the 
paſtry-cook's ſhop : was n't it excellent? And do 
you remember”— 

Here followed a whiſper, which called up 


ſomething very like a bluſh in the cheeks of Miſs 


Aldgate. Her friend proceeded— 
Oh, I aſſure you, upon my honour, I one 
| to 


11 
told that to any one;“ caſting a ſigniſicant glance 
at her huſband. „I would not tell ſuch a thiug 
to any cne for the world. But, locka m2! I 
wager you won't gueſs what is become of Miſs 
Bellfield, that was thought to be ſuch a ſortune: 
do gueſs, now, what is become of her : I lay that 
vou don't?“ 

Perhaps ſhe is married,” ſaid Miſs Aldgate. 
e She married, poor thing!“ replied Mrs. Gub- 
bles, © Locka me! ſhe is only one of Mrs. Nab's 
teachers: is n't it very droll now, is n't it?“ 

It is what I never ſhould have thought of to 
be ſure,” returned Miſs Aldgate : © though, as [ 
heard pa ſay, her father was ruined. I ſuppoſe, 


poor thing, ſhe was glad to do it for bread.” 


« Aye, poor thing! you can't think how I 


feel ſor her! But,” lowering her tone, « did you 


ever ſee ſuch a fright as that Miſs Botherim? 1 
declare ſhe is quite a Gy “ | 
O dear, cricd Miſs Aldgate, giggling, © how 
can you be ſo droll ? I proteſt you will make me 
die with laughing, you are ſo very comical ” 
Here both ladies, holding up their fans before 
their faces, continued for ſome time tittering a 
duet, to the great ediſication of the Miſs Orwells, 
who were placed beſide them; but who, not hav- 
ing been at Mrs. Nab's ſchool, were not, in 
boarding-ſchool phraſeology, to be tuken into the 
baby-houſe. ME 
The entrance of their father, accompanied b 
his reverend friend Mr. Sydney, would, they ho- 
ped, give a more general turn to the converſa- 
tion; but in this they were diſappointed. | 
* Alluding, as we ſuppoſe, to a groteſque effigy of Guy 


Faux, which is vſually carried through the tirects of London, 
by the rabble, on the auniveriary of the CUnpowder-pplot. 
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The ditappointment of eie voung lasties 
arote, like moſt other diſappointments, from the 
tallacy of their expo tations. do ignorant were 
they of the world, ws to imagine that thote ue 
were beſt qualified! to ſpeak, tuould, by the ſof- 
frage of the company, be called upen to fpeak 


the moſt. "They did nut know, that while thoſe 
whoſe knowledge enables them to initruct, or 


whoſe genius qualifies them to enlighten, every 
circle in which they are placed, are reſtrained by 
the modeſty and diffidence which are the uſu.) 
concomitants of real merit, from taking the lead 
in converſation, it is without ceremony aſlumed 
by the ſelf- aſſurod, the vain, and the ignorant. 


The characters of Doctor Orwell and Mr. Syd- 


ney were in many reſpects fo ſtrikingly ſimilar, 
that the outlines might juſtly be deſcribed in the 
ſame terms. Both were benevolent, pious, un- 
affected, and ſincere. The minds of neither 
were narrowed by party zeal, nor heated by pre- 


judice. To this liberal turn of thinking were 
they indebted for the bleiling of mutual friend- 
ſhip: a friendſhip, which received no interruption 


from the difference of their opinions in ſome ſpe- 
culative points, as each, conſcious of the integ- 
rity that governed his own breaſt, gave credit for 
an equal degree of integrity to the other. Both 
delighted in literature and ſcience; but in theſe, 
as in other purſuits, each took the walk moſt 


agreeable to his own peculiar taſte without con- 


reiting for its abſolute ſuperiority over that which 
was choſen by his friend. General literature, 
and the belles lettres, had greater attractions for 


Doctor Orwell, than the abſtruſer ſtudies which 


engaged the attention of Mr. Sydney. The 
amuſement of the one was gardening; of the 


other, botany: but the chief buſineſs of both 
8 was 
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was to promote the h. ppinefs ol tlieir fellow- 
creatures. 

No fooncr had theſe revcrend gentlemen taken 
their ſeats, than they were addrefied by Sir An- 
thony upon the latc fall of ſtocks, a ſubject in 
which he well knew himiclf to be the only perſon 
in company at all intereſted. Ihe confeſſed ig- 
norance of his audience inſpired him with an un- 
uſual flow of eloquence. He conſidered the por- 
tentous event in every point of view in which it 
could poſſibly be placed. He compared it with 
ſimilar occurrences of former years, and recited, 
with great cxactneſs, all the obſcrvations he had 
then made; obſervations which never failed to 


be verified by the event, ſo as to redound to the 
| honour of his own ſagacity. 


Various were the effects produced by his diſ- 


| courſe on che minds of his hearers. 


When he ſpake of his mighty bargains of 
twenty thouſand ſcrip, and thirty thouſand con- 


ſols, purchaſed in the courſe of one morning, 


his importance ſeemed to riſe fo high, in the eſ- 
timation of the Meſſrs. Gubbles, that they exult- 
ed in the honour of being in company with 
ſo great a man. 

« Bleſs me!“ thought Mrs. Botherim, « with 
ſo many thouſands of them there ſtocks, (if ſo 


be as how, that they are all like ſo many bank- 


notes) one might keep as good a table as my lord- 
mayor himſelt !” _ 

© Ah! thought the lovely Harriet Orwell, a 
ſweet bluſh riſing with the thought, and playing 
for a moment on her beauteous cheek, « Ah ! that 


ſuch a fortune were in the poſſeſſion of the noble- 


hearted Henry Sydney! To what exalted purpoſes 
would he employ ſuch a fund of ſuperfluous 


wealth! How many would he make happy ! But 
Os would 


th 


would Harriet Orwell be then the object of his 


attention?“ 

The deep ſigh that followed was drowned in 
the ſharp tones of the elder Mrs. Gubbles, who, 
impatient of the knight's long harangue upon a 
ſubject in winch the could bear no thare, had 
broken the painful reſtraint of ſilence; and in a 
hoarſe whiſper was giving to Lady Aldgate a 
minute and circumſtantial detail of an intrigue, 
long ſuſpeAed, but only that morning brought to 
houſe-maid. 

Long as was this hiſtory, and many as were 
the /azs Te, and fazs ſhes, which added to its 
length, when it was finiſhed, Mrs. Gubbles found 
the knight juſt where ſhe had leſt him. 

« I tell you, fir,” ſaid he to Mr. Sydney, whoſe 
eye he at that moment caught, « I tell you, fir, 
it is the very beſt ſtock in which you can poſ- 


ſibly purchaſe, and I will undertake to prove it 


to you in a moment. Suppoſing, I ſay, ſuppo- 
ſing now you to have only ten thouſand pounds.” 

« Indeed, br,” ſaid Mr. Sydney, I never was, 
nor ever expect to be, worth the tcnth part of 
the ſum in my life,” | | 

«Eh! rejoined the knight, „ not worth a 
thouſand pounds! Pray, what did you begin 
with 2” | 
1 began the world, replied Mr. Sydney, 
with an education, which taught me that a man's 
\ riches conſiſteth not in the abundance which he 
poſſeſſeth that he only is truly affluent, whoſe 
treaſures lie where moths cannot corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and ſteal; and that a man 


worth fifty thouſand pounds, if wanting theſe, is 


poor indeed! 3 ; 
wy Very true, very true, indeed,” rejoined Sir 


Anthony, 


light, betwixt the ſhopman and her favourite 


a * 
1 
' 


Anthony, © no man can be called rich, till he is 
worth a plum.” 


tinued the reverend old gentleman, * but I think, 
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There is one advantage,” reſumed Mr. Syd- 
ney, attendlant upon riches, which a good Pro- 
vidence has no doubt beſtowed as a compenſation 
for the degradation to which the glorious powers 
of intellect are forced to ſtoop in its acquirement, 
as well as for the cares, anxieties, and tempta- 
tions, Which inevitably accompany its poſſeſſion 
I need not name this advantage to you, fir,” con- 


if you had been witneſs to the ſcene which my 
friend Dr. Orwell and I have juſt come from, 
you would have declared you never had a more 
glorious opportunity of enjoying it.“ - 
The eyes of Dr. Orwell gliſtened with pleaſure, 
at the ſucceſsful method taken by his friend to 
introduce a ſubject on which lis thoughts inceſ- 
ſantly dwelt, and which Mrs. Botherim's frequent 
praiſes of the knight's liberality made him anx- 
10us to bring forward. 1 

« Tt was a ſcene of extreme miſery, indeed !” 
cried he; « happy muſt be the perſon who could 
effectually relieve ſo worthy a family from at leaſt 
one moiety of their preſent diſtreſs.” 
The knight took ſnuff, which occaſioned a long 
fit of ſneezing z at the concluſion of which, Dr. 
Orwell rep-ated the laſt ſentence he had uttered, 
in a ſtill more impreſſive manner, adding, « the 


75 ſtruggle they have made has been noble, their re- 


ſignation has been exemplary, and unbounded, I 
am ſure, would be their gratitude.” 

« Gratitude, did you ſay, fir ? cried Miſs Brid- 
getina, who had been all this while fitting ſcrew- 
ed up for a metaphyſical argument, Give me 
leave to tell you, ſir, there is nothing ſo immoral 
3s gratitude. It is, as Mr. Myope ſays, a vice, 

or 
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er rather a miſtake, pcculiar to minds who have 
imbibed certain prejudices, but which none who 
have cnergy to riſe above them, are cver known 
to practice; it is in ſhort, the greatelt obſtacle 
to perfectibility. Whoever knew Mr. Myope 
grateful for any favour that he ever received?“ 
Juſt as Bridgetina had concluded this ſpeech, 
which, though new to great part of the com- 
pany, had been delivered in exactly the ſame 
words at leaſt ſeventeen times before, a ſort of 
general alarm was produced by the ſudden entrance 
of Mr. Glib; but this is a ſubject well deſerving 
a ncw chapter. * 


CHAP. VII. 


« Spctatum admiſſi riſum teneatis,” “ 
Hon. Ans Por, 


M. Glib, who, like a true philoſopher, deſ- 


piſed all ceremony, took not the leatt notice ei- 
ther of Mrs. Botherim or her gueſts, but ikip- 
ping at once up to Bridgetina, „Good news!“ 
cried he, „citizen Miſs. Glorious news! We 
ſhall have rare talking now ! There is Mr. Myope, 
and the goddeſs of Reafon, and Mr. Vallaton, 
all come down upon the tcp of the heavy coach. 


There they are at my houſe taking a ſnack, all 


as hungry as ſo many cormorants. I was in ſuch 
a hurry to tell you, that I left the ſhop to take 


care of itſelf, and off I ran. Juſt as I was at 


the door, up comes a wench for the patent * 
: or 


| 7 
for Mr. Plane, the carpenter, who, ſhe ſoid, had 
met with a doleful accudent— but would not go 
back. Bid him excrt his energies, my dear, ſaid 
I: that's it! Energies, do ail! And off I came, 
as you fee, without gartering my ſtockings. But 
never mind, come along. The goddeſs of Rea- 
ſon longs to give you the fraternal embrace; 
faith, and a comely wench ſhe is, that's certain. 
But let us be off, I have not a moment to ſpare, 
and I can't go without you.” 

Mr. Myoye ! and the goddeſs of Reaſon! 
and Mr. Vallaton! and all exclaimed Bridgeti- 
na, «you make me too happy! Lead me to the 
enlightened groupe,” continued ſhe, riling from 
her chair, or rather getting off it, (for as the was 
rather taller fitting than ſtanding, the could not 


well be faid # 755 when jhe aflumed the lat- 


ter poſture) Lead me to the enliglitened groupe; 
I would not loſe a moment of their converſe 
for the world; the injury would be incalculable.” 

Mrs. Botherim obſerving her daughter's motion, 
kid down the tea-pot to expoſtulate. 
„ You would not go now, ſure, my dear?” 
cried the; you cannot poſſibly think of leaving 
this here company, who are all of our own in- 
witing : and who, though they may not be quite 
ſo larned in that there philoſc1 phy, Teeing that it 
is but a new fort of a thing, as a body may fay; 
yet you know, my dear, it would be one of the 
moſt rudeſt things ia the ld to run away from 
them.“ N 

To this expoſtulation, which was made in a lor 
voice, Bridgetina replied aloud — 

© And do you think I ram now at liberty to re- 
main here? I wonder, mamma, how you can 
ſpeak fo ridiculouſly? Have I not told you again 


and again, that 1 am wider te necgſity of pre- 


ferring 
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ferring the motive that is moſt preferable ? The 
company, if they are not very ignorant indeed, 
muſt know that my going inſtantly to Mr. Glib's 
is a link in the glorious chain of cauſation, gen- 
erated in eternity, and which binds me now to 
act exactly as I do.“ 80 ſaying, ſhe put her arm 
in Mr Glib's, and hurried off as faſt as the ſhort- 
neſs of her legs would permit. 

Her conductor, ſoon tired of the ſlow pace at 
which ſhe appeared to him to walk, though ſhe 
had actually hopp'd and run her very beſt to keep 
up with him, propoſed leaving her at the firit tur- 
ning, while he ran up to Captain Delmond's for 
Miſs Julia, whoſe preſence he knew was expect- 


ed with much impatience by ſome of the party at 
his houſe. 


He could not haye left the hapleſs maiden at 


a more unlucky moment. She had not advanced 
many ſteps, till her paſſage was oppoſed by a 


mighty torrent, vulgarly called a kennel, which 
was now {welled to an unuſual ſize by the waſhin 


cout of the ſhambles, it being market-day. While 


ſhe ſtood meditating on the brink of this by no 
means pellucid ſtream, a ſudden guſt of wind 
whirled off the high-raiſed turban, and with it, 
O luckleſs deſtiny ! went the flowing honours of 


her head. The ſtiff ringlets ſo well pomatumed, 


and fo nicely powdred, which Mrs. Botherim 
had with her own hands ſo carefully pinned on, 
together with the huge knots of many coloured 
ribbons; all, all were hurried down the black boſom 

of the remorſcleſs ſtream! | 
Smoke the lady's wig !”'* called out an un- 
e lucky 


At the time the above was written, the author had pro- 
bably no idca that wigs were ſo ſoon to become a reigning 
faſhion amongt his fair couutry-women. He, poor 2 

| would 
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lucky boy to his companions, who inſtantly ſet 
up ſuch a ſhout of laughter, that the diſcomfited 
Bridgetina, regardleſs of the danger ſhe encoun- 
tered, and forgetful of the irremediable ruin of 
her yellow flippers, daſhed into the muddy tor- 
rent, which, in ſpite of many oppoling obſtacles, 
ſhe made ſhift to waddle through. Arrived at 
Mr. Glib's, ſhe flipt in through the ſhop and back- 
parlour to the kitchen; but there ſhe found only 
the three children, buſily employed in picking 
the bones that had been ſent out upon the ſtran- 
ger's plates. She begged the eldeſt boy to go 
into the parlour for his mother: „No, but J 
wont though,” returned the little half-naked ur- 
chin, I would as ſoon go to church.” She at- 
tempted to coax him, but in vain. At length 
her voice was heard by Mrs. Glib, who, coming 
into the kitchen, was ſoon informed of the diſmal 
plight of Bridgetina, which ſhe relieved as far 
as poſhble, by a neceſſary change of apparel ; and 
having pinned up the petticoats to prevent their 
trailing on the ground, for Mrs. Glib was ra- 
ther above the middle ſize, ſhe conducted her 
into the parlour. 
Miſs Botherim was received by Mr. Myope, 
and Mr. Vallaton, in a manner ſufficiently cor- 
dial: each of them taking a hand conducted her 
up to the goddeſs of Reaſon, who was lolling 
in the eaſy chair, careſſing that favourite monkey 
who acted ſuch a conſpicuous part at the Apothe- 
oſis of her Goddcfsſhip at Paris, as hath been al- 
ready related in the third chapter of theſe me- 
moirs. Placing her con-panion upon the table, 
EEE the 


would moſt likely have deemed it a ſander upon the taſte 
and underſtanding of the ladies of England to ſuppoſe it 
in the power of /aſtien to introduce a cuſtom ſe Ydious and 


abſurg 
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ſhe aroſe to embrace the pupil of her dear Myope 3 
but on obſerving the groteſque figure that was 
preſented to her, ſhe hebrate.!, 

Mr. Pug was not quite ſo ſcrupulous, he with- 
out ceremony ſprang forward, and claſping his 
paws round the neck of Bridgetina, gave her the 
fraternal embrace in due form; and then putting 


ner, that poor Miſs Botherim, who was not ac— 
cuſtomed to this ſort of jargon, uttered a ſercam 
of terror. | 
It was with ſome difficulty that the Goddeſs of 
Reaſon prevailed upon Mr. Pug to quit his hold. 
While ſhe was coaxing him for that purpoſe, Mr, 
Myope, provoked at the obitinacy of the little 
animal, ſeized his paw on purpoſe to force him 
to relinquiſh his graſp, which Mr. Pug, being 
an avowed enemy to the ſyſtem of coercion, re- 
fented upon the finger of the philoſopher by his 
teeth. 5 
« D—ye !” cried the ſerene inculcator of non- 


reſiſtance, « you little devil! If I don't break 


every bone in your body for this!“ 
Ahl de poor little angel” exclaimed the 
Goddeſs of Reaſon, hugging her little favourite 
cloſe to her boſom, « Has he frightened oo, lovey, 


has he? but oo ſant be hurt, ittle dear ! oo ſant.“ 


« You are inſufferably provoking,” «retorted 
Myope; „ but don't think that the little devil 
ſhall eſcape a beating for this. He has bit my 


out his chin, chattered in her face in ſuch a man- 


; 


finger to the very bone 


Well, 


returned t 


E 


he Goddeſs of Reaſon, 


| 
| 
1 
1 
I 


© and how could pauvre cher help dat? Had he 
no de motive? | . . 
The citizen Goddeſs is in the right, ſaid 
Bridgetina. As juſtly might you puniſh the 
knife for cutting your finger, as the monkey for 


biting 
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biting it; fince, according to your own ſublime 
ſyſtem, they are inſtruments equally paſſive.“ 

« D—their paſhveneſs,” cried M yope in en- 
ereaſed agony, while Mrs. Glib applied ſome Fry- 
er's Balſam to the wound, “d- their paſſiveneſs: 
I tell you, I believe I ſhall loſe my finger; I ne- 
ver felt ſuch pain in my life.“ 

„ Exert your energies, my dear citizen,” cried 
Mr. Glib, who had juſt entered, « exert your 
energies, my dear. That's it! energies do all! 
Cure your finger in a twinkling. Energies would 
make a man of the monkey himſelf in a fort- 
night.” „ 

The wound being now bound up, and the 
pain a little abated, Mr. Myope did exert his 
energies ſo far as to reſume ſome degree of philo- 
ſophical compoſure. 

Not ſo Mr. Vallaton. Having twice changed 
his ſeat to different corners of the room, through 
the reſtleſſneſs of impatience ; he again, from the 
ſame impulſe, drew near Mr. Glib, to re-queſ- 
tion him concerning Julia; and was receiving 
from him, for the third time, a full and com- 
plete recital of all that ſhe had ſaid to him, when 


the door opened, and Julia herſelf, the charming 


Tulia, appeared. 
Never did ſhe look more lovely. The ſmall 
ſtraw hat which was careleſsly tied under her 
chin with a bow of pink ribbons, had been fo 
far driven back by the wind, as to diſplay the 
auburn ringlets that in profuſion played upon her 
lovely cheeks ; thoſe cheeks, where the animat- 
ed bloom of nature ſet all poetical compariſon at 
defiance. Mr. Vallaton was the laſt perſon to 
whom ſhe addreſſed herſelf; but the bluth that 
over- 


®* See Godwin's Pol. Juſtice, vol. i. b. 3d. 
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overſpread her countenance, plainly denoted that 
he was not the moſt indifferent to her heart. 
Mr. Vallaton likewiſe reddened ; but who, ſo 


little ſkilled in phyſiognomy as not to have per- 


ceived, in the different ſhades of the colour that 
overſpread each countenance, the difference of 
the ſenſation by which it was produced ? Whilſt 
the pleaſure of beholding the object of an inno- 
cent affection heightened the glow in the cheek 
of modeſty, and ſweetly ſparkled in the eye; 
the paſſions that fluſhed the countenance of the 
deep deſigner, were evidently of far groſſer 
birth. | 

The fraternal embrace (that laudable inſtitu- 
tion, and moſt excellent contrivance for baniſh- 


ing all reſerve betwixt the ſexes) being over, 


Mr. Vallaton began to complain, in exaggerated 
terms, of the length of time ſhe had kept him 
in ſuſpenſe about her coming. . 

J could not get away ſooner indeed, cried 
Julia, eager to juſtify herſelf from the charge of 
unkindneſs. Lou know, continued ſhe, the 
general bad ſtate of my father's health; but he 


has been indiſpoſed even more than uſual for 


this laſt fortnight: and when he is ill, nothing 
appears to ſoothe his pain ſo much as my reading 
to him; and knowing the pleaſure it affords him, 


I cannot poſhbly be ſo undutiful as to deprive | 


him of it. 

« Duty!” repeated Mr. Vallaton, «© How can 
a mind ſo enlightened as Julia's talk of duty, that 
bugbear of the ignorant? I would aimoſt as 
ſoon hear you talk of gratitude.” “ 


Indeed, anſwered Julia, I cannot help 


thinking that there is ſome regard due to duty. 
You know how kind my fathcr has ever been to 


me. My mother, too; whole very ſout ſecmg 
 wrapt 
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wrapt up in me, who knows no pleaſure but in 
promoting mine. Is it poſſible that I do not owe 
them ſome duty? Gratitude you have convinc- 
ed me is out of the queſtion ; but indeed I can- 
not help thinking that there is in this caſe ſome- 
thing due to duty. 

« And is this,” retorted Mr. Vallaton, in a 
chiding tone, “ is this all the progreſs you have 
made in the new philoſophy ?'*® Do you not 
know, that duty is an expreilion merely imply. 
ing the mode in- which any being may be beſt 
employed for the general good? And how, I 
pray you, does your humouring theſe old 
ple conduce to that great purpoſe ? Ah, Julia! 
there are other methods in which you might em- 
ploy your time far more beneficially.” 

Truth,“ ſaid Mr. Myope, who had been at- 
_ tentively liſtening to their converſation, “ truth, 
fair citizen, obliges me to declare, that Mr. Val- 

laton is in the right. We are not, you muſt 
remember, connected merely with one or two 
percipient beings, but with a ſociety, a nation, 
and in ſome reſpects with the whole family of 
mankind. To eſteem any individual above his 
deſerts, becauſe he is in ſome manner related to 
us, or has been in any wiſe ſerviceable in pro- 


moting 


® The ſrequent plagiariſms of our author have been par- 
ficularly objected to by ſome of my learned friends; who in- 
tormed me, that by peruſing the works of Mr. Godwin, and 
ſome of his diſciples, | ſhuuld be enabled to detect the ſtolen 
paltages, which it woulda be but honeſt to feſt are to che right 
ewner. Alas! they knew nut what a heavy taſk they impoſ- 
ed on me. If | have tailed in its executun + bumily bope 
Mr. Godwin and his friends w:h acc: pt ot tl. is a; viogy ; and 
while they recogrize, in the ipecchcs of Mr Valaton, the 
expr.fſiv..s they have themielves made vir ol, tl. at they will 
have the gcocheſs to toigive me, for not Laving always Core 
rectly pointed out the page from whence the have been 
teken.—— EDI | 
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moting our happineſs, is the moſt flagrant injuſ- 
tice. What magic is there in the word my, to 


_ overturn the deciſion of everlaſting truth ? Did 


the obligations, as you call them, conferred upon 


you by your parents, originate in the conviction 
of your being a being of more worth and im- 


portance than any other young female of their 
acquaintance? If they did not, they were 
founded in injuſtice, and therefore immoral ; 
and whatever is ſo, your judgment ſhould con- 
temn.” | 

« Yes,” reſumed Vallaton, « and as to your 
regard for them, philoſophy ſhould teach you to 
conſider only—how can theſe old people benefit 
fociety * What can they do for the general 
good? And then placing beſide them ſome of 
thoſe whoſe extenſive faculties, whoſe great pow- 
ers enable them to perform the glorious taſk of 
enlightening the world; ſay, whether juſtice, 
pure unadulterated juſtice, will not point out 
where the preference ought to fall ?” 

Well!“ rejoined Julia, I declare I never 
thought of it in this light before. Every new 
proof of affection which I received from my fa- 
ther and mother, has always ſo endeared them to 
my heart, that I have thought, if I could lay 
down my life for them, it would be too little for 
all their goodneſs to me.” | 

« How unworthy of the enlightened mind of 


Julia is ſuch a ſentiment !” exclaimed Vallaton. 


« But I hope you will ſoon get the better of theſe 


remains of prejudice, and in ardent deſire for 
the general good, loſe this confized individuality 
of affection.“ 5 


© Indeed I ſhall never loſe my affection for my 
parents, returned Julia; I ſhould hate myſelf 


if 1 did” 


— — 
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Mr. Vallaton, afraid of puſhing the matter 


too far, changed the diſcourſe; but in every 


ſubject that was mtroduced, artfuily , contrived to 


bring in ſuch alluſions to the purpoſe of his ar- 


gument, as he thought beſt calculated ro work 
on the ardent imagination of his fair and unſuſ- 


pecting pupil. 


chAP. VII. 


© But ſome there are who deem themſelves moſt ſree, 
__« Whea they, within this groſs and viſible ſphere, 
Chain down the winged thought; ſcoffirg werit, 
« Proud in their mcanneis, and themſelves they cheat 
* Wich nouy emptiueſs of lcarned phraſe,” : 
| SOUTEEY. 


In the ſketch we preſented to our readers, of 


the principal incidents which marked the life of 
Mr. Myope, we entered into a ſort of promiſe 
to furniſh a ſimilar degree of information concern- 
ing his friend and aſſociate, Mr. Vallaton. 

As we hold every engagement of this nature 
ſacred, and as it is probable that a more conve- 
nient opportunity than the preſent may not occur 
for diſcharging our obligation, we ſhall, without 
further loſs of time, proceed to gratify the 
— which we make no doubt we have ex- 
cited. 5 1 | 

Who were the parents of this illuſtrious hero, 
it is probable the moſt accurate reſearch could 
not have aſcertained ; not that we ſhall take upon 
us to affirm that ſuch reſearch was ever made; it 


—— — 
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is more probable, that the diſcovery was left ts 
that chance which is ſo obliging to the ſoundling 


hero of every novel. Similar as were the cir- 
cumſtances of Mr. Vallaton's birth, in point of 


obſcurity, to that of the great men, whoſe lives 
and adventures have employed the pens of ſo 


many eminent writers, philoſophers and ſemp- 


| Rtreſles, authors by profeſſion, ladies of quality, 


and milliners at their leiſure hours ; it was at- 


tended by ſome peculiarities, a relation of which 
will ſufficiently exculpate vs from the charge of 


Plagiariſm. | 


A woman who lodged in one of the ſubter- 


raneous abodes, vulgarly denominated cellars, in a 
little alley of St. Gile's, was called his mammy ; 
and to her, upon pain of whipping, he deliver- 


ed all the halfpence which his infant importuni- 


ty had extorted from the paſſengers in the ſtreet; 
but this woman, even at the foot of the gallows, 
denied being the mother of the funny vagabond, 


as her little charge was commonly called. To 


her inſtructions, however, was he indebted for 
the firſt rudiments of his education; and it is 


but juſtice to his early genius to obſerve, that 


there never was an apter ſcholar. 


At ſix years old he could, with wonderful 


adroitneſs, adapt his tale ſo as beſt to work vpon 
the feelings of his auditors. Sometimes, in 2 
pitiful and whining tone, he would beg for 
God's ſake, a fſirgie haifpenny to buy a bit of 
bread for fix of them, who had not broke their 
faſt to-day.” | 

One paſſenger he would follow with clamorous 
importunity for the length of a ſtreet. Ano- 


ther, from whoſe aſpect he expected better things, 


he would attack with a tale of forrow ; his father 
aad then a broken leg, and his mother was juſt 


— 


that morning brought to-bed of twins; a ftory 


which he told ſo well, and with ſuch apparent 
fimplicity, that it more than once produced a 
ſixpence. In this way were the talents of our 
hero employed till his ninth year, when the fa- 
tal exit of his mammy It him at his own diſ- 
ſal. 
38 the laſt weeks of the life of his bene- 
factreſs, he ſo improved by the converſation of 
her fellow priſoners, that there were few of the 
choiceſt ſecrets in the ſcicnce of pilfering, of 
which he did not acquire ſome idea ; of all the 
more common modes of exerciling the profeſ- 
ſion he became perfect maſter. Being thus ini- 
tiated in the theory, we make no doubt that he 
would ſoon have become an adept in the practice, 
had not the laſt moments of his mammy produc- 
ed a certain feeling of terror, which ſo forcibly 


operated upon his mind, as to deter him from 


accepting the overtures of a gang of thieves, who 
had conceived a juſt opinion of his talents. 

That moſt great men have had their weakneſſes, 
is an obſervation, which, however trite it may 
appear, is nevertheleſs founded in truth. Let 
not, then, our hero be derided for Bir; fince it 
muſt be acknowledged, that many have trembled 
at phantoms Jeſs formidable than the gallows. 
Whether the native ſtrength of his mind might 
not have at length enabled him to conquer the 
dread of an evil from which he daily ſaw fo 
many adventurers eſcape, and which he knew to 
be moſt deſpiſed by tlioſe on whom it was molt 


likely to fall, we caunot take it upon us to deter- 


mine. Before the power of exiſting circumſtan- 
ces had directed his energies into this channel, an 


incident occurred, which probably changed the 


colour of his future deſtiny. 
1 * 2 While 
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While employed in ſweep ing the eroſſing, op- 
poſite the door of a charitable lady, in the neigh- 
bourhocd of Bloomſbury-ſquare, he obſerved a 
ſquirrel make its eſcape from the houſe ; and ſee- 
ing two or three ſervants immediately run after 
it, judged that ſomething might be got by reco- 
vering the fugitive. He accordingly engaged in 
the chace, and being either the moſt active, or 
the moſt zealous, of thoſe who were employed. 
in the purſuit, eaſily outſtripped them all, and 
had the honour of ſecuring the little runaway, 
who revenged the loſs of liberty by biting the hand 
of its enſlaver. Notwitliſtanding the pain occa- 
ſioned by the wound, the litte fellow bravely kept 
hold of his adverſary, and returned with him in 
triumph to his miſtreſs. 


The good lady delighted at the reſtoration of 


her favourite, demanded the name of his pre- 


ſerver. © The boys calls me the funny vagubond, 
replicd he, and Ise never anſwers to no other 


name. e 

„ And where do your father and mother live?“ 
enquired the lady. 

© {ſe have got no fathers nor mothers,” returned 

he, beginning to whimper. | 
« Poor thing!“ ſaid the lady, “ and were you 
never at ſchool?” The negative to this queſtion, 
and the apparent wretchedneſs of the little ob- 
ject, ſo wrought upon the compaſſionate heart 
of this good woman, that ſhe immediately con- 
ceived the intention of taking him under her 
protection. Ile was accordingly cloathed, and 
put to ſchool by the name of Alphonſo Valluten ; 
tor ſo the gocd lady, who was a great reader of 
novels, choſe to conttrue the appellation of funny 
wagavond, which, though probably but a nick- 
name, 


nt} ” 


others, that with all, 
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name, was all that he had any remembrance of 


poſſeſſing. 

If out hero's progreſs in literature did not keep 
pace with his adroitneſs in other purſuits, yet 
even here he found apparent fmartnets an impotings 
ſubſtitute for more ſolid underitanding. 89 
plauſibly could he retail ſcraps of the Ietlons of 
but the maiter, he patled 
for a promiling ſcholar 3 ; and the maiter had tome- 
thing elſe to do than to attend to the real pro- 
grels of a boy who was indebted to the ſupport 


of charity. When, at the deſire of her lady, 


the houſekeeper would ſometimes condeſcend to 
liſten to the young Alphonſo, whiie he read to 
her a iciion in his ſchool-book, ihe acknowledged 
herſelf aſtoniſhed at the manner in which ke ; aC- 
quitted himſelf, He did not then (as a boy of 
inferior genius in the ſame circunaſtances cercainly 
would have done) proceed to peil ng and putting 
together, but went boldiy on withaut itop or he- 
ſitation, ſo artfuily managing the toncs of his 
voice, as to remove all {uſpicion of deceit. When 
memory tailed, invention Was always at haud to 
ſupply the deficiency. 

Indeed the wonderſul dexterity with which he 
brought thete powers of the mind to contribute 
to cach other's aſſiſtance, was, through life, one 
of the molt conſpicuous as well as molt uſcful of 
our hero's accomplithmeuts. 

At twelve years old being, by the report of 
the houſckeeper, which was corroborated by the 
teſtimony of his ſchool-maiter, qualified to read, 
wrice, and caſt accounts, he was taken from 


ſchool, and promoted to the employment of foot- 


man's aſſutant. Here every talent that he had 


received from nature, every habit that he had ac- 
quired among the companions of his early life, 


were 


3 


20 
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were placed in a ſoil ſuited to their expanſion and 


improvement. Here that inventive faculty, which 
not only furniſhed him with a ready exruſe for 


_ every fault he himſelf committed, but which was 


ever at the ſervice of his friends, found daily 
opportunities of exerciſe. Nor was it in words 
alone that his ſuperior genius was diſplayed. 
Lach of his fellow-ſervants received, in their ſe- 
parate departments, convincing proofs of his abili- 


ties. To John, his immediate ſuperintendant, 
he quickly endeared himſelf, by the dexterity 


with which he aſſiſted him to carry off a greater 
quantity of wine from the cellar and the fideboard, 
than he had ever before ventured to appropriate 
to his own uie. By the cook, his knowledge in 
the art of making up accounts was put in a con- 
tinual ſtate of requiſition. So acutely did he 

erceive where the additional charge could beſt 
bo made, that while her bills had the appeacance 


of being lefs extravagant, they were aQually 


more productive to her than ever. The coach- 


man likewiſe experienced the benefit of his good 


offices, in a more advantageous diſpoſal of the 
oats bought for his horſes; one half of which he 
now contrived to ſell for little leſs than half of 
what they had coſt his miſtreſs. In ſhort, during 


the two years of our hero's abode in this family, 


the ſyſtem of peculation was ſo completely orga- 
nized, that it is thought to have given the firit hint 
to Mr. Myope of his notion of perfectibility. 

Here we think it is neceſſary to ſtop, and to 
enter a caveat againſt any invidious application of 
our account. of the above tranſactions. For 
which purpoſe we do moſt ſolemnly declare and 
aver, that we did not mean to inſinuate the moſt 
diſtant alluſions to the practices of any man, or 


bodies of men, in any public oifice or department 
of 
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of the ſtate, in this or any other country; and 
particularly beg we may not be underſtood as in- 
tending any thing in the leaſt diſreſpectful to thoſe 
gentlemen who are called « ſervants of the public,” 
either in this or the ſiſter kingdom. With which 
aſſeveration of the purity of our intentions, we 
ſhall conclude the chapter. 


— —_—_— 


CHAP. IX. 


| _* Ha! fnft! *was but a dream, 
* But then fo terrible it ſhakes niy ibu: 
„Cold drops of ſweat hang on my trembling ſleſh; 
« My bloc grows chilly, and I freeze with horror,” 
| | OUAKESPEARE, 


Tnar « fortune favours the brave,” is a re- 


mark almoit proverbial z but, alas! the truth of 
the obſervation is not always juſtified by expe- 


rience. The moſt ſhining abilities are not at 
all times crowned with equal ſucceſs : and in the 


warfare of life, there are ſome contingencies 
placed beyond the reach of human forciight to 
prevent, of human vigilance to elude. 
While our hero was flourithing the pride and 
darling of the kitchen, an event was ripening in 
the womb of fate, which threatened to deprive 


him of all the comforts he there fo liberally en- 
Joyed. 


"The ſuſpicions of his miſtreſs, with regard to 


the depredations on her wine cellar, were at length 


arouſed. They were communicated to a friend, 
and this friend, who poſſeſſed talents for circum- 
venting fraud, and detecting viilainy, far beyond 

| | B4 what 
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what the good lady herſelf eould boaft, laid 
ſuch .a train as, at the moment leaſt ſuſpected, 
produced a full and complete diſcovery. As the 
falſe keys were found in the poſſeſſion of our 
hero, his fellow-ſervants thought to ſereen them- 
ſelves by throwing all the blame on him, and 
with one voice voted his impeachment. The 
young gentleman did not heſitate to recrimi- 


nate, and brought ſuch convincing proofs of the 
knavery of his accuſers, as the friend of the lady 


_ wiſely obſerved, left her no choice but to % ui 
them ail. | 

In the benignity of his patroneſs, however, our 
hero Hill found a powerful advocate; which, in 
ſpite of the remonſtrances of her friend, pre- 
vented her from throwing deſtitute upon the 
world, a creature ſhe had once taken under her 
protection. Inſtead, therefore, of diſmiſſing him 

with thoſe to whoſe bad example ſhe attributed 
all his ſhare of guilt, ſhe reſolved to expoſe him 


no more to ſimilar temptations. She deſired him 


to chooſe a trade for his future ſupport, and, in 
conſequence of his preference, had him bound to 
a hair ·dreſſer; taking upon herſelf to pay the 


cuſtomary premium, and to provide him with 


clothes during the period of h's apprenticeſhip. 

In the desterous management of the comb, 
and the curling irons, our hero ſoon excelled; nor 
in the more ſubtle and recondlite arts of his new 
profeſſion did he leſs ably diſtinguiſh himſelf. In 
the latter part of the above account, we are, 


doubtleſs, anticipated by the judgment of the 
reader, which will at once conclude, that a pro- 


ficient in lying, would ſoon be an adept in flat- 
tery. With ſuch accompliſhments he could not 
poſſibly fail of becoming a favourite with the la- 


dies. In ſit, his ſervices were in ſuch requeſt, 


that 


— 
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that long before the expiration of his apprentice- 
ſhip, the houte of his malter attained celebrity 
with the fair lex, from the name of Wallaton. 
During tliis period, the amvurs of cur hero 
would, of themiclves, be luſſicient to ill a vo- 
lume; and much do we with it vers in our pore 
er to pratiiy the laudable curiotty 64 Our reader 
with a circumilant:al and minute Cetaii of this 
part of his hiilory. Convinced as we are, from 
authority the moſt reſpectable, that it is from 
works like theſe the modern philoſopher ſceks 
the materials with which he builds his ſyſtem of 
the human mind, we feel diſtreſſed at withholding 
from him information fo deſirable as tiiat which 
we certainly have it in our power to beltow. 
But, alas! in ſpite of all our efforts, we find 
ourſelves [till ſo much the ſlaves of a certain weak- 
neſs, called dec, as to be withheld from the 
deſcription. 5 
However derogatory the above confeſſion may 
be to our tame, we are happy to learn, that the 


world is not likely to loſe avy thing by our infir- 


mity. A fuli and complete account of the life 
and atchi-vemez.ts o our hero being now prepar- 
ing for the preſs by one of our feinale philcſyphers, 
who will, no doubt, amply fill up every chaſm, 
which the weakncis above alluded to has forced 
us to make. Lo return to cur narrative. 

It was not iv the favour of the ladies alone, that 
the young Vallaton found micans to ingratiate 
himſelf; nor was it to them that lis attentions 
were excluſively conſined. In a certain three- 
penny ſpouting ciub, his oratorical talents had 
—_— been ſo conſpicuouſly diſplayed, as to ob- 
tain the unbounded applauſe ot all the apprenti- 
ces, journeymen, and thop-ſweepers, who were 
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ed the notice cf a gentleman who was particvlar- 


iy deſirous of being conſidered the patron of ge- 


nius: and from him our hero received ſuch in- 
formation, with regard to ſome ſpeculative points, 
as in ſome degree obviated the inconvenience to 
which he was expoſed by his own confummate 
ignorance. _ : 

He ſoon had his ambition gratified by a little 
circle of applauders, who reccived, without com- 
ment or contradiction, whatever opinions he choſe 
to advance. In ſhort, he ſoon became the ora- 
cle of his diſtrict, and who has not obſcrved with 
what deſpotic ſway theſe oracles preſide in the 
circle that acknowledges their ſupremacy ? The 


ſubjects, over whom Vallaton began his reign, 


were diſtinguiſhed by one uniform ſentiment of 


enmity toward religion and religioniſts of all 


denominations. His towering genius quickly 
_ diſcerned, that by advancing one flep beyond 
what any of his contemporary oracles had ventur- 
ed to ſoar, he ſhould infallibly procure for him- 
_ ſelf the moſt enviable diſtinAion. He, therefore, 
boldly profeſſed himſelf an ATHEIST. 


To account ſor this wonderful diſplay of men- 


tal energy, let it be remembered, that our hero 


enjoyed advantages from his early education, 


equal to any that the moſt enlightened philoſo- 

pher has ventured to preſcribe. 3 
He reached his ninth year without haying 
even heard of a Gon, but through the medium 
of blaſphemy; and the words “ God have mer- 
cy on your toul,” pronounced by the judge in 
giving ſentence on his mammy, was the firſt ex- 
preſſion that conveyed to his mind any ſort of idea 
of a future ſtate. It is true that, by the direc- 
tions of his patroneſs, he had been taught to re- 
peat tle creed, the catechiſm, and the Lord's- 
prayer; 
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yer; but in the repetition, not a ſingle idea 
obtruded itſelſ upon his mind, that could tend 
to injure it by any religious prejudice or impreſ- 
ſion whatever. The value of theſe manifelt ad- 
vantages we leave it to our philoſophical readers 
to calculate; it is our buſineſs to point out the 
eſlects. | 

The breaſt of our hero now glowed with an 
ambition, which not all the praiſes beſtowed upon 
his pretty taſte as a friſcur, had —— to gra- 
tif 

"The applauſe he had met with as an orator, 
enllamed his deſire to figure as an author. To 


the uninitiated in the art of book-making, ſuch 


a deſign, in a perſon of our hero's flender ſtock 
of information, may, perhaps, appear temera- 
rious and abſurd. To thoſe who are better ac- 
quainted with ſuch matters, a ſufficient number of 
precedents will occur to exculpate Mr. Vallaton 
from the charge of ſingularity. : 
As it fell to the lot of the writer of theſe me- 


moirs to correct the orthography and grammar of 


the volume of metaphyſical eflays, which was 
the ſirſt production of his pen, he may, perhaps, 


be ſuppoſed to arrogate to himſelf ſome of the 


merit of its ſucceſs ; and will, therefore, paſs it 
over in {:lence. 

Whatever reception this production met with 
from the world, it appears to have effected a 
complete revolution in its author's views. For 
the pen, the comb, and the curling irons, were 
from thenceforth fakes 3 ; and the talk of adorn- 
ing the heads of his fair country-women gave- 
place to the more diguified employment of en- 
lightening their underftandings. In which of 
the occupations, whether as an author or a fri- 


ſeur, our hero was moſt conduc'ye to the real 
| benefit 


| 

benefit of ſccicty, it may perhaps be diflicu.. to 
determine. | 

1 To enlarge the ſphere of his utility, Mr. Val. 
* laton thought it necefiary to have recourte to po— 


Jitics, and took upon himſelf (for we never 


1 heard that it was conferred upon him by the pub- 
1 lic) the appellation of Falluton, the patrict. 

| Should the reader be inclined to ſuppoſe, that 
* the patriotiſm of Vallaton bore any reſemblance 
to that which has appeared in ſome diitinguiſhed 
| characters of our own and former days, he will 
by labour under an egregious miſtabe. 
To that generous and diſintereſted love of li- 


and a Sydney; to that zeal for the glory, and 
jealouſy for the honour, of his country, which 
animated a Chatham; or to the effect of all 
_ theſe principles, as they appear combined, invigo- 


ſome diſtinguithed characters of our own day, 
our hero was a perfect ſtranger. The only ſhape 
in which patriotiſm ever appeared to the mind of 
Vallaton, was in that of a ladder, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of which, he might be enabled to climb a 
few ſteps higher on the hill of fame. But, alas 
his courage by no meas kept pace with his am- 
bition. At the very ſecond ſtep in his career he 


Kruck ſuch terror to his heart, that he reſolved 
to quit the kingdom, and haſtened to communi- 
cate his intentions to the only friend, on whom, 
in ſuch a junEture, he could depend for ſupport 
or aſhitance. ee 4 = 

This gentleman, whom we have already men- 


from whom he had already received many pecu- 
niary obligations, cordially entered into his views; 


berty, which glowed in the breaſts of a Ruſſel 


rated, and improved in the capacious minds of 


ſtumbled. A threatened proſecution for ſedition 


tioned as the patron of his riſing genius, and 
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and told him that he would moſt cheerfully bear 
lis expences at Paris, proviicd he took charge 
of a ſum of money, which he grenly wiſhed to 
convey to a brother then reliding in that city. 
To this propoſsl Vallaton gave a cheerful conſent, 
and huving to artfuliv concealed the ſeven hun- 
dred guineas committed to his care, as to avoid 
detection, tet out upon bis journey. Lhe route 
he was obliged to take, though circuitous, was 
ſafe; fo that without material accident or inter- 
ruption, he, in leſs than a fortnizht, reached the 
French capital. wo 
The firit public ceremony to which he was a 
witneſs, was the Apotkcoiis of the Goddeſs of 
Reaſon; where, as tas been already related in 
the ſecond chapter of theſe memoirs, he met 
vith Mr. Myope. The circumſtances of their 
meeting, together with all the events of that me- 
morable day, have there been given at ſuch full 
length, that we ſhall not weary the reader by a 
repetition z ſuffice to ſay, that the friendly be- 
haviour of Mr. Myope, upon that occaſion, ſeem- 
ed to excite in the breaſt of Vallaton feelings of 
the moſt lively gratitude. He was profuſe in his 
acknowledgments, and having formerly known 
Myope in the character of an itinerant preacher, 
he took care to ſeaſon his ſpeeches with ſuch 
pious phraſes, concerning his wonderful deliver- 
ance, as he thought would be pleafing to the ears 
of his benefactor. 
Ir. Myope quickly convinced him of his miſ- 
take. He informed him of his having become 
2 convert to the new philoſophy ; and by the en- 
thuſiaſtic warmth of his eulogium, convinced 
him, that if he wiſhed to ingratiate himſelf in 
his affection, he could not take a more eſſectual 
method 


- 
method than by eſpouſing the doCtrines he had 
embraced. 

Had Mr. Myope continued a rel:gionift, it is 
difficult to ſay whether the complaiſance or Val- 
laton would have bee: able to carry him fo far as 
to profeſs himſelf a proſelyte to his opinions. For 
though the ſpeculative points that had ſucccilivel 
excited the zealous ſupport of that doctrinal 
Proteus, had little or no connection with that re- 
kgion which ““ purifies the heart;“ they were 
all attended with the inconveniency of being at- 
tached to certain notions of a Supreme Being, 
and a future ſtate, which it was by no means 
agrecable to our hero to take into his account. 

The new opinions embraced by Mr. Myope, 
were happily free from this encumbrance. They 
were, morcover, poſſeſſed of an advantage which, 
to a perſon of Mr. Vallaton's education, gave 
them a manifeſt ſuperiority over ſuch doctrines 
as require the trouble of ſtudy, or ftand in need of 
the iupport of knowledge. 

Vallaton quickly perceived how much it would 
be for his advantage, to become the ſtrenuous ad- 


vocate of a ſyſtem, which nature had ſo eminent- 


ly qualified him to ſupport: a ſyitem, which, 
ſoaring to a higher region than experience has 
ever reached, might be deſpiſed by the wile, . but 
could never be refuted by the learned. Nor 
were theſe the only advantages attendant upon the 
new theory. While a ſhallow plauſibility ren- 
dered it admirably calculated for gaining proſe- 
lytes among the young, the unthinking, and the 
uninformed, the boldneſs of its aflertions was 
not likely to incur the cenſure of the legiſlative 
authority; ſince, however they might tend to 
warp the heart and miſlead the underſtanding, 


they 
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they neither excited to tumult, nor recommended 
immediate reſorm. 

After a due conſideration of all theſe weight 
arguments, Mr. Vallaton acknowledged himſelf 
not only to be convinced, but enraptured, by 
the enlightened reaſoaings of his new friend; and 


from thencetorth never opened his lips, but in 


the language of the new philoſophy. 
Our hero had been ſeveral days in Paris, before 
the object of his miſſion once occurred to his 


recollection. At length the money which he had 


received from his friend for travelling expences 


| being exhauſted, the bag of gold, which was 


concealed in his portmanteau, preſented itſelf to 
his thoughts. Why ſhould he not ſupply himſelf 
from thence? How ſhould he know whether the 
proprietor was dead or alive ? Perhaps the guil- 
lotine had ere now put an end to his exiſtence. 
Were that, indeed, happily the caſc, who could 
call him to account ? Not the original proprietor, 


who had violated the laws of his country by 
ſending it thence. Muſt not the money, in that 


event, be certainly his own ? This thought ſeem- 
ed to iuſpire our hero's breaſt with a new degree 
of animation. He looked at the gold : its value 
appeared enhanced, and his deſire of poſſeſſing 
it to encreaſe at every glance. It was not with- 
out diificulty that he tore himſelf from the con- 
templation of this tempting object; but at 
length having taken out twenty guineas for his 
immediate uſe, he reſtored the reſt to their place 
of concealment; reſolving, that if their owner 
did not ſeek them, they ſhould never ſeek their 
owner. . 
The more he conſidered the ſubject, the more 
fully was he convinced of the expediency of his 


| tilence. He was quickly perſuaded, that any en- 


quiry 
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quiry concerning tlic brother of his friend might, 


at this time, be attended with real danger to him- 
elf. „ This pert: mn was known to be an En- 
zliſnman. He, through the god offices of one 
of the fervants of the American Ambaflador, 
who had been his fe!low-apprenticc, paſied for 
an American. Io have any connection with a 
native of Lngland, would inevitably involve him 
in ſuſpicions.” Such were the reaſonings of our 
hero; and conſidering that this was the very 
height of the reign of terror, they may, perhaps, 
ve "thought ſuſſicicnily cogent. It is, however, 
a little remarkable, that the ſame reaſonin:rs ne- 


ver occurred to prevent him from forming an 


acquaintance with any other perſon of his own 


country, except this untortunate gentleman. 
Of this gentleman, however, he was at length 


obliged unwillingly to hear. One day, when he 
happened to call upon his friend at the ambaſ- 
ſador's, he reccived the unwelcome intelligence, 
that a perſon had juſt been there to enquire for 
him, who was very urgent to receive his addreſs : 
that his friend had at firſt ſcrupled to comply 


with the requeſt of the ſtranger, but remarking. 


the miildneſs of Its deportment, and the genteel 
air which not even the dreſs that beſpake the ex- 
teme of indigenc: could conceal, he had at 


length jielced his belief to the flory whe ke told 


of E being brother to Mr. 


„ and cf his ex- 


pecting, from that gentleman, the remittance 
of a conſiderable ſum throus gh the hands of Mr. 


Vallaton. Our hero uſed his beſt endeavours to 
conceal from his iriend the chagrin which this 


information occaſioned, and quickly took his 


leave. 


As he was on his return, ruminating on the 


method he might beit — to elude the reſto- 
ration 
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ration of the precious depoſit, a eroud advanced 
towards him, in the midſt of which he preſently 
diſcovered the fatal cart, which had, alas! be- 
come tov familiar to the eyes of the inhabitants 
of Paris, and which was now loaded with vice 
tims for the guillotine : he ſtood aſide to obſerve 
them as they paſied. Various were the expreſ- 
ſions which might be read in the different counte- 
nances of theſe unhappy perſons. On fome was 
depicted the merkneſs of reſignation ; on others, 
the ſullenneſs of deſpair. . 

A youth of about ſcventeen or eighteen years 
of age, whole air of manly fortitude expret]-d 
maturity of virtue, appeared to exert his utmoſt 
eſſorts to comfort and ſupport an aged mctacr, 
whoſe enfeebled mind was Joſt in the harrors 
that ſurrounded her. A young woman, wao | 
was placed in the moſt conſpicuous part of the ma- 


chine, (till more forcibly attracted the notice of 


the ſpectators. A gleam of ſatisfaction illumin- 
ed each fine feature of her beautiful countenance 3 
and as the turned her lovely eyes to heaven, they 
appeared animated with the ſweet enthuſiaſm of 
hope and joy. | 
This young lady was the laſt remains of an 


honourable and happy family; the had, in the be- 


ginning of the reign of terror, ſeen her father, 
mother, and brother, periſh on the ſcaffold 3 and 
laſt of all, a lover, to whom from childhood hee 
heart had been united, was doomed to the ſame 
fate. Aſccr the death of this beloved youth, ſhe 
{-Idom ſpake, but to repeat the French tramſlation 


of the lines of our Eugliſh poet,“ Which words 


having 


Ji is the deſart, i the ſhlitulle; 
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having been overheard by the reporter of the com- 
mune, ſhe was accuſed of inciviſm, denounced, 
and ſent to the guillotine. | 3 

The perſon who imparted theſe circumſtances 
to our hero, ſeemed willing to ſavour him with 


an equal degree of information concerning the 


reſt of the unhappy groupe ; but he was too 
much occupied by his own thoughts to liſten to 
ſuch unintereſting details, and haitily ſtepped on. 

6 What a charming contrivance is this guillo- 
tine!” ſaid he to himſelf, as he went along. 


« How effectually does it ſtop the mouths of trou- 


bleſome people. Would that this good - for - no- 
thing old man had made ſuch a deſirable exit ! 
And why ſhould he not? Of what utility is his 
life to ſociety ? Why ſhould he deprive me of 


theſe ſeven hundred 3 Does not the phil- 


a I now profeſs, teach that there is no 


ſu 
is plain, that the gold ought in juſtice to be diſ- 
poſed of in the way that will be moſt conducive 


to the general intereſts of ſociety. If I give to 


this fooliſh old man the fix hundred and fifty 
guineas which are now left, what will be the con- 
ſequence? Will he not claim the remainder ; and 
aſperſe my character, if I reſuſe to comply with 
his demand? A: would not this be to deprive 
me of my utility? Thus it is evident, that one 
of us mult inevitably be deſtroved; and ſurely, 
of the two, it is fittiag that the one moſt uſeleſs 
to ſociety ſhould ſuffer. 
My promiſe has been paſſed to his brother. 
True; but in the interval, betwixt the promiſe 
and my fulfilling it, a greater and a nobler pur- 
pole offers itſelf, and calls, with an imperious 
voice, for my cooperation.* Which ought I to 
| | prefer? 
* Scc Pol. Juſ. vol. i, 


thing as right? From thence the inference 
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preſer ? That, ſurely, which beſt deſerves my 


preference. A promiſe, ſays my friend Myope, 
can make no alteration in the caſe. Ought I 
not to be guided by the intrinſic merit of the ob- 


jets, and not by any external and foreign con- 


ſideration ? And what merit has this old man to 
boaſt ? It is ſaid, that he has paſſed an innocent 
and inoſtenſive life; but innocence is not vir- 
tue. It is great paſſions that beſpake great pow- 
ers, and great powers are but another expreſſion 
for great energies, and in great energies the whole 
of virtue is compriſed; I, then, am a more vir- 
tuous, and conſequently a more uſeful, indivi- 


dual than this perſon; therefore it is I whoſe 


utility ought not to be interrupted.” 

In this manner did Vallaton continue to reaſon 
with himſelf, till every doubt vaniſned, and hope 
and confidence once more took poſſeſſion of his 
mind. 

The greedineſs with which denunciations were 
at this time received by that tribunal, whoſe de- 
crees were written in blood, and the ſlender evi- 
dence that was neceſſary for the conviction of the 
accuſed, were circumſtances well calculated to 


facilitate the ſucceſs of that plan which had ſug- 


geſted itſelf to che mind of our hero. He hur- 
ried home, and ſhutting himſelf up in his cham- 
ber, ſoon ſcrawled over ſuch a letter as he thought 
beſt ſuited to the important ſervice for which 
he intended it. This letter, which was addreſſed 


to the owner of the ſeven hundred guineas, bore 


a fictitious ſignature, but purported to be from 


an intimate correipondent; and was written as 


if in anſwer to one which had communicated 
the plan of an intended aſiaiſination of ſome of 
the members of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
treated the gentleman as head of the —_— 

N fo 


out the obſcure 
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No ſooner had our hero finiſhed this epiſtle, 


than he went in ſearch of the perſon to whom it 
was addreſſed. 


Ilaving, at length, with ſome difficulty, found 


Re dab habitation at which he 


lodged, e was told by the owner, (whoſe pover- 

would not permit her to maintain a ſervant) 
hs the good citizen he enquired for was not 
then within, but that ſhe expected him every mi- 


nute. 


Vallaton's eye laſhed with the triumph of ſuc- 
ceſs; he begged leave to wait the return of his 
friend, to which the good woman of the houſe 
readily conſented, and uſhered him into the dir- 
ty and half-forniſhed cha: aber, which ſhe called 
te apartment of Aenſſcur. 


« You are an Enygliikman, I preſume,” ſaid] the 


woman, while ſhe reached him a chair, “and, 
apparemment, you brin 
ſieur. Alas! he has 


pom good news for Mon- 
een ſo often diſappointed ! 


And after the ſtraits to which he has been redu- 


ced, diſappointment fits ſo hard! 


And what is 


the hardeſt matter of all i is, his having a fortune 
of his own too, though he has been ſo man 

months without having "the value of a ſingle ſous, 
But, gui empirte ? Monheur is fo good, and fo 
amiable, that he fall ſhare a bit of bread with 
me and my children, as long as we have a morſel 


to eat.” 


of Monſieui's 
it, and our hero, rejoiciag in her a 


return. 


Here a knock at the door gave notice 


The woman few to open 
lence, dex- 


terouſly depoſited the feizned letter ben eath the 


cover of an old broken ſopha, which ſtood in a 
corner of the room. 


The Gentleman entered, and Vallaton announ- 
ced himſelf as the * of his bruther. An 
emotion of picaſure ſeemed to reanimate the 


old 


— 


ö 
; 
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eld man's pallid countenauce. IIe falutcd his vi- 
p | ſitor with the molt cordial fatisacuong, hitened 
| to his apology for not having waited on jim fe 
q | ner with complacency, and heard of the faicty of 

the ſeven hundred guincas with delight. Val- 
8 laton then preſented him with a letter from his 
8. brother, the peruſal of which brought tears 
5 | (though not ſuch bitter ones as he had of late 
"= been accultomed to ſhed) down his furrowed 
8 f cheekz and again, and again, he repeated his 
| fervent thanks to Gop for the happy period that 
* was thus put to his diſtreiles. 
4 Having appointed the day after the followin 


for returning with the money, Vallaton took his 
] leave, loaded with the Gentleman's thanks for 
| his goodneſs in taking fo much trouble. | 

In the evening he again fallied forth, and di- 
recling his ſteps to the office of the. Revolution=- 

ary Tribunal, he threw into it an anonymous bil- 

| | let, notifying, that « a conſpiracy, of which *® 

d, a lodger in the houſe of a female citizen in 

Le Rue***, was the contriver and the head, had 


| come to the knowledge of a ban patriat, who de- 
; ſired that a thorough ſcarch might be made in the 
. apartment of the conſpirator for further infor- 


mation.“ He retreated unobſerved, and took the 
neareſt road to his own lodgings. 
Never, till this moment, did the legs of Val- 
| laton ſhake under their maſter's weight. He at- 
| tempted to tread firm, but in vain, his knees 
* bent under him at every ſtep; and a certain flut- 
| ter of ſpirits, which he had never before experien- 
. ced in the ſame extent, ſeemed alternately to ac- 
celerate and to arreſt the motion of his heart. 
Aſhamed of this weakneſs, he retired to his 
ckamber to avoid the obſcrvation of his fellow- 
lodgers: he there recalled to his reccllection 


every 
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eminently calculated to reaſſure his mind. What 
he had juſt done would, it was true, probably be 
the means of making an old man loſe his head. 


no more to blame than the guillotine which ſhould 
behead him. His actions had, of neceſlity, 
followed their motives. And to whom was he 
_ accountable ? There was no Gop to whoſe all- 
ſeeing eye the ſeerets of his heart were open; no 
judge to condemn z no hell to punith; no ſtate 
Lanes the grave, where retribution could poſſi- 
bly await him. | 
While the idea of death and judgment glanced 
along his mind, a cold ſweat broke upon his fore- 
head; he found it was not by meditation, that 
his agitated ſpirits were to be reſtored to compo- 
ſure; and haſtily leaving his apartment, he 
ſought in wine and revelry to forget the events 
of the day. | 3 
The morning came on which he was, by ap- 
pointment, to wait on Mr. **** with his money; 
but ſome hours before it would have been neceſ- 
fary to have attended him, he re id, in Le Journal 
de Paris, of his having been arreſted as a con- 
ſpirator. Not all the energics of our hero were 
ſufficient to quell the anxiety which, for ſome 
days aſter this event, continued to haunt his 
mind. It was not long however, till doubt was 
loſt in certainty. As he was one morning of the 


Neuf, without knowing where he intended to 
proceed, his ears were ſtunned by the vociferous 
pronunciation of that name, which he had of 
late fo aſſid uouſſy laboured to baniſh from his 


fered the hawker, who was bellowing it, to put a 
| | paper 


every dogma of the philoſophy that was moſt 


What then? he was but the paſſive inſtrument : 


following week haltily walking along the Pont 


thoughts. Scarcely knowing what he did, he ſuf- 
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paper into his hands; it was the liſt of thoſe who 
had on that morning expired by the guillotine; 
and the firit upon this liſt was the unfortunate 
old gentleman, who was there termed the organi- 


zer of a bloxdy and atrocious conſpiracy againſt the 
guardians of liberty! | 


The paper dropt from our hero's hand. « This 


morning!“ ſaid he to himſelf, “ this very morn- 


ing! But what have I to ſay to it? I am but a 
machine in the hand of fate. Nothing but what 
has happened, could have happened. Every 
thing that is, mult inevitably be; and the cauſes 
of this old man's death were generated in the eter- 
nity that preceded his birth. What then have 1 
to ſay to it?” Abſorbed in theſe reflections our 
hero returned home. 


He found Mr. Myope, and the goddeſs of Rea- 


- fon, and two gentlemen, who were their gueſts, 


fitting down to dinner. O gemini! exclaimed 
the Geddels of Reaſon, how pale Mr. Vallaton - 
is | he look for all de world as if he had ſeen a 
hoſt.” | 
K « Do I ?” ſaid Vallaton, with a forced ſmile; 
« I have, indeed, been haunted with a violent 
head-ache all the morning, and have, beſides, tir- 
ed myſelf to death with walking, but a bumper 
of burgundy will recover me;“ ſo ſaying, he fill- 
ed a bumper to the lady's health, and fo frequent- 
ly repeated the pretcription, that before the end 
of dinner he was completely reſtored to his com- 
plexion. ED 5 e 
The accidental mention of a ghoſt gave to Mr. 


| Myope an opportunity, of which he was ever 
Willing to avail himtelf, of inveighing againſt 


prieſts and prieſtcraft. A momentary paule in 
his harangue permitted one of the ſtrangers to get 
in a word. I admit, ſaid this gentleman, that 


to 


% 


* 


the imagination and enervate the mind, may 


the powers of ſuperſtition, if they had not been 
armed by the ſting of guilt. What apparition 
did fancy ever form, or credulity ever liſten to, 
that did not originate in a guilty conſcience ?? 

« And what, pray, is this bugbear of a guilty 
conſcience ?” retorted Myope. “ What is it, I 
ſay, but one of the creatures of priellcraft ? 
H.ve I not already proved that there is no ſuch 
thing as crime ? How, then, can there be any 
guilt? The moſt atrocious crime (as it is vulgar- 
ly termed) that ever was perpetrated, amounts 
to no more than mere miſtake; and whoſe con- 
ſcience ever ſmote him for a miitake ? Our miſ- 
takes ought, on reflection, to excite in our minds 
the emotion of. . pleaſure rather than of pain. 
Error once committed cannot be recalled ; and 
regret, and ſorrow, and repentance, are the ex- 
tremes of folly. It is this fruitleſs and childiſh 
waſte of time, which conduces to -an habitual 
abuſe of our faculties; and it 1s this abuſe of our 
faculties which creates the bugbear of remorſe 
and conſcience, and all that nonſenſe, which 
prieſts know ſo well how to manage for their ad- 
vantage.“ | 
Whatever uſe may have been made of it, re- 
turned the ſtranger, I cannot believe that, that 
awful monitor, which heaven has implanted in 
the breaſt of man, was beſtowed upon him in 
Vain 3 or that, after the perpetration of any atro- 
cious crime, it is in the power of ſophiſtry to ſi- 


opinion ?” added the ſtranger, turning to Valla- 
ton, who ſat next him. 


to ſuperſtition many of the terrors which haunt 


certainly be traced ; but feeble would have been 


N a no. a6 ͤ—— 4 


lence its imperious voice. Pray, fir, what is your 


Vallaton drark off another glaſs of wine, got 
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_ up haſtily from tlie table, complained of increaſed 

e Th | indiſpoſition, and retired. 4 
en 

een The indiſpoſition of Vallaton was not altogether 

1 feigned. He felt a ſickneſs at his heart, which 

ion 

to he Perſu aded Limit was occattonedl by the unu- 

1 


ſual quant.ty cf wine which he had ſwallowed, 
operatiug on an empty ſtomach. The open air 
would diſhipate theſe rumes, and! a walk would, by 
ſupper-time, core lus appetite : he went out. 
With haſty eps he 5%. urrice along the itreets with- 
out obſerving wh ich way he went, nor did an 
: object attract his aiten tio *, 11.1 he found himſelf 
in the midiit of Lo Pluce di Cuil. He there 
looked up; but never were the energies of a 
philoſopher put i a foverer tric! than thofe Valla- 
ton underwent, on behold: ng himſelf at the foot 
of the inſtrument of death—the Llood-ſtained 
guillotine ! He ſtartcd with horror, yet had he 
not the power of ivitantly turning from it; he 
ſeemed arrcitc to the ſuc; ms gazed upon the 
ſcafſold ; he fancied lie tere beheid the placid 
countenance oi the meck gd man imiling upon 
him, as when he preſied his hand at Parting. 
Again he LOU, cht he ſaw bes & tiver hairs graſped. 
by the hand of the cxecutioner, and the blood- 
ſtreaming head held up to his dulbracted ſight. 
His kn2es ſmote agunſt each cther, a chilly cold- 
neſs crept along his whole ſram , and his emo- 
tions became jo appzrent, as ta a tract the notice 
of the paſiengers. 

An honeſt fans-culotte came up to lim. « My 
good citizen,” ſai! he, © 1 would have you re- 


member, that this is no pic to indulge your tne— 


lancholy. You have, probably, had fome friend 
ſent to heaven by this thort bridge; but who in 
Paris, has not? If you ſtay here till your grief 


de taken notice of, it may create ſome ſuſpiciohs 
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of inciviſm, which may get you into a diſagreea- 
bly pre-licament.” | 

Va!luon thanked his monitor, and uſing liis 
1tmolſt endeavours to recollect himſcif, returned 
to his home. 

The inventions of prieſteraft had never im- 
planted a prejudice in the breaſt of Vallaton. He 
langhed at the terrors of fſupcrilition, and dc- 
rided the folly of thoſe who could belicve in 
tlie exitence of conſcience. Yet would he now 
have given, not only the bag of gold which was 
contained in his portmantcau, but all which the 
wide world could furniſh, to have been reſtored 


to the fame tranquility which, but a fortnight 


ago, he had enjoyed. 
Whether he ſought the converſation of his 


„ ar, : 


q — 


friends, or mixed in the ſcenes of revelry and 


riot; Whether he baſked in the mid-day ſun, or 
covered himteit up in the darkneſs of nighit; ſtill 
the trunkiefs head of the old man purſued him. 
To his « minds ce,” in every place, in cvery fit- 
uation, the haggard viſion appeared. In this 
frame of mind, it may be believed, that he readi- 
ly acquicſced in Mycpe's propofal of leaving Pa- 
ris. All that happened to him from this period 


is ſo interwoven with the hiſtory of Mr. Myope, 


that it muit itill be freth in the reader's recollec- 


tion. Herc, therciore, we thall cloſe this tedious 


chapter. 
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CIIAP. X. 


% Hard is the ſortune that your ſcx attends! 

„Wonen, kr princes, find few real friends. 

« Hence, 61: iroin reuſon heed beauty ſtrays, 

« And the molt truſted guide the mult berravs; 

&« Hence by toad drcanis of faticy oft a nue“ 
LytrilyTovw. 


Ir was a late hour beforc the philoſophers, aſ- 
ſembled at Ir. Glib's, thought of ſeparating; 
and long after Mrs. Botherim's uſual time of 
breakfaſt on the following morning, belore Bridge- 
tina iſſued from her apartment. 5 

They had juſt began the repaſt, which the fond 
mother had been at much pains to prepare, and 
to keep warm for her darling child, when Julia 
The pallid coun- 
tenance and languid air of their fair viſitor plainly 
ſpoke her want of reſt; and tlie viſible impatience 
with which ſhe waited for the finiſliing of the te- 


dious meal, evidently denoted the perturbed ſtate 


of her ſpirits. | 

No ſooner had Mrs. Botherim left the room, 
than Julia, ſeizing the hand of her friend, ſaid 
ſhe was extremely anxious for her opinion con- 
cerning an aifair of fome moment, but could not 
have that ſatisſac tion without betraying the ſecrets 
of another, and feared it was not juſtifiable to 
do ſo. „ | | 

Not ;ufliftable !” returned Dridgetina, * ſurely 


you cannot have forgotten, that he fas with 
_ which you are acquaiated are a part of your poſ- 


ſelſions, and that you are as much obliged, wirh 
C 2 reſpect 


02 


r-ſpect to them as in any other caſe, to employ 


tiem for the public good. Have I no right to in- 
ge in myſelf the caprice of concealirg any of miy 
wjfairs, and can another perſon have a right, by 
his coprice, te helge up and refirain the path of my 
unty? You may take down the book, if you 
pleaſe, but I know I have quoted it word for 
werd; you know I am leldom wrong in a quota— 
tion.” | | 


Lou muſt know, that jatt night bir. Vallaton gave 
me his whole hittory.' 

« How !” cried Bridgetina, “ while he eſcort- 
ed yeu home:?“ 5 
_ «+ No P returned Julia, while a crimfon bluſh 
vyer{pread her countenance, * not exactly as we 
were walking home, but afterwards. For you 
muſt know, continued ſhe, bluthing ſtill deeper 
than before, that having offended him by ſome- 
thing I faid at Mr. Glib's, he told me, as we were 
going to my father's, he plainly taw that, inſtead 
of being enlightened by the principles of the 
philoſophers, I was ſtill the fave of prejudice. 1 
denied the charge, and he retorted it. At length 
he ſaid he would put me to the proof If I had 
energy ſufſicient to dare to meet him in the ar- 
bour at the bottom of the garden, after the fami- 
ly were retired to reit, he would acknowledge his 
error, and adore me. I for ſome time heſitated, 
but at length I could not bear the thought of 
appearing deipicable in his eyes by my want of 
energy. I went. Think, Bridgetina, what an 
interview! how extraordinary! how intercit- 
ing ' | | 


« Ah! how charming !” exclaimed Bridgetina, 


heaving a decp ſigh; «ah! 


what a dear man 
Mr. Vallaton 1s * | 


c Dear 3 


Well, then, ſaid Julia, I ſhall tell you all. 
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Dear, indeed! rejoined Julia, he ts the moſt 
amiable of nicn, and, alas! the moſt unfortuntz. 
Had you but heard how feeſin uv he depiored ine 
myſtery that hung over his birt ! | 

cc Good gracious i cried Bridg-tira, inter- 
rupting her, „a myſtery over his birth! how 
delightful! how did it happen?“ drawing her 
chair lil! cloſer to Julia's, „ Pray tell me all.“ 

« Wiy you mult know,“ proc.cd:4 Julia, * that 
it was on a fine ſummer's morting, in the month 
of July, that his dear deceaſed pitroneſs (a lady 
of great family and fortune) being induced, by 
the beauty of the morning, to take a walk in 
the thick ſhade of a ſequeſtered grove, heard the 
cries of an infant, and turning her eyes, beheld 
a white baſket, lined with quilted pink fatin, and 
a covering of white peelong, richly embroidered, 
thrown lightly over it. She appronchel ; and 
lifting up the covering, beheld a lovely bay, who 


ſweetly ſmiled in her face. She immedlately re- 


ſolved on taking the charming infant under her 
protection, and bringing him up as her own jon. 


As he grew up, her affection for him, as vou 


may ealily imagine, increaſed ; and her whole for- 
tune would undoubtedly have been ſertled upon 


him, had ſhe not ſuddenly died one morning 
without having made a will, ſo that poor Mr. 


Vallaton was left without any other proviſion than 
two or three thouſand pounds, which the had put 
into the funds for his college expences. Theſe 
circumitances, he faid, unfortunate as they might 
appear in the cyes of vulgar minds, were to him 
matter of great ſatisfaction, till he ſaw me. 


His mind had ſuſficient energy to rift above every 


exiſting circumſtance, but that of hopeleſs love. 
It was now that he firſt deplored thoſe circum- 
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the illiberal prejudices of my father would con- 


ſider as an obſtacle an invincible obſtacle to our 
union. Accurſed prejudices l' exclaimed he, 
© what miſery do ye not create in ſocicty ! Why, 


my Julia,“ he continued, in a voice / tender and 


fo impreſſive, why were we not born in a more 
enlightened period? In that bleſt time, fo hap- 
pily approaching, when the ſ-ntiments of nature 
Nall be omnipotent, when no abſurd inſtitution 
ſhall ſtand in the way of the happineſs of lovers, 
and no cruel f:thker's ſanction be neceſſary for its 
completion l' O Bridgetina! had you ſeen how 
he was agitated, while he pronounced theſe 
words, I am ſure you would have pitied him. 
For my ſhare, (continued Julia, while a pearly 


drop ſtole down her cheek) I was quite melted 


into compaſſion; but though I faid all I could 
to comfort him, the dear youth was ſo over- 
whelmed with affliction, that it made me truly 
wretched.” _ | | 

« Happy Julia!“ exclaimed Bridgetina, “ how 
I envy ycu for being the object of ſuch a paſſion 
as that which inſpires your Vallaton | But, pray, 
was Vallaton the name of his adopted mother, or 
was it only given him by her?“ 

© In ſeveral parts of his infant robes,” replied 
Julia; as well as in the covering of the baſket, 
the initial letters A. V. were moſt beautifully em- 
broidered, from which his patroneſs beſtowed 
upon hin the name he at preſent bears. It is 
from this circumitance, Bridgetina, that a ray of 
hope has darted upon my mind; and an idea oc- 
curred, which, though it may at firſt fight 
ſeem romantic, is far from improbuble, and the 
more I think of it, appears the more likely to be 
trug. What would you thiak, if I ſhould make 
a diſcovery of his real parents ? 


« Think!“ 
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J have hi upon them. 


returned Bridgetina. 


occur to me from the ficit. 
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et Think!“ returned Bridgetina, «1 ſhould 
think it extremely wonderful, to be ſure.” 

« Well, wonderful as it is, faid Julia, «I think 
You know my facher's 
friend and patron, Gen. Villers. Ile and his 
lady were for ſome years privately married, or at 
leaſt promiſed to each other, before they durit ac- 
knowledge it, for fear of his father the old lord. 
What can be more likely than tiiat he il. could be 
their ſon 7 

« Nothing, certainly, can be more - probable 
« Nay, it is quite obvi- 
ous; for the — name is Andrew, which 
you know begins with an A: I wonder it did not 
It you tuke my ad- 
vice, you will make your father write wmmet1- | 

atzly to the General a full account ol the WIe 
affair.“ 

« Alas P faid Julia, fighing, © « my facher, as 
Mr. Vallaton juſtly obſerves, bas his prejudices. 
It would, perhaps, be a diiſicult matter to make 
him view the affair in the very light we do. Be- 
ſides, I ſhould rather have the plccture of making 
the diſcovery myſelf. Good heavens | what ex- 
tatic delight I ſhall feel in ſeeing the amiable Vale 
laton clatped in the fond arms of his venerable 
parents! They weeping over him tears of joy, 
and thanking me by their looks, a thouſand times 
mare expreſſive than words, for reſtoring to them 
thair long loſt-ſon. My poor facher, too! how 
happy he will be to fee me united to the fon of 
lis fr! end. 12is too much, continued the, CO- 


vering her face with both hands, ] can never de- 
ſerre luch a torrent of feli licity.“ 

Here the eutrance of Mrs. Botherim put: an end 
to the /&e-a-rCte, and Julia, whoſe imagination 
was too much heated to deſcend to the comm 
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topics of the good Jady's diſcourſe, took lier 
leave. She was no ſooner gone, than Bridgetina 
(who meatured her progreſs in philoſophy by the 
degree of contempt which the felt for the igno- 


rance of her parent) left the room, and muttering 


an ejaculition upon the misfortune of being ſub- 
jected to the ſociety of a perſon whoſe purſuits 
were fo diſhmilar, retired to her own apartment. 

« Happy Julia!” cried ſhe, throwing herſelf 
into a chair, © Happy Julia, to have ſuch a lo- 
ver! Why Go I not experience the ſame delight- 
ful ſenſations? Vichy have I not Ekewife inſpired 
the breaft of ſeme fond youth with a fimilar 


paſſion? Is it becauſe I am not quite fo hand- 


fome ? Dut are not moral cauſes ſuperior to 
phyfical? And in philoſophy I have ſurely made 


a greater 1222 than ſhe. I am, therefore, a 


fitter object for admiration. It is true, I am not 
quite ſo tall-but all men do not admire niay- 


poles; and though I have a little caſt in my eyes, 


and a little twiſt in my left ſhoulder, theſe defects 


are no moral obſtacles tv love. Nothing but the 
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unjuſt prejudices of an unnatural [late of civili- 
zation, could make Julia loved in preference to 
me. But Henry Sydney loves her not. Happy 
thenght ! Henry, the beloved object of my ſouls 


tenderneſs, may not be inſenſible to thoſe ſoft. 
. effuicns of a tender ſenſibility which he {hall find 


to fow from my heart; and inceſſantly ſhall I—" 
acre the ſoliloquy of the loving maiden was in- 


terrupted by the maid-ſervant, who came to in- 


form her that Mr. Sydney and his ſon were in 
the parlour. She inftantly went to the glaſs to 


adjuſt her morning cap; and now {irit felt the 


mortifying conſequences of the diſaſter of the 
pgeceding evening. To appear before Henry Syd- 
ney without the flowing braid and ſrizzicd curls, 
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was diſtreſſing; but to remain in her chamber 
while the know he was below, was more fo : the, 
thereſore, only ſtaid to pin an additional bow to 
the bright pink ribbon that bound her cap, and 
then, in the flow itep which the thought beit ſuit- 
ed to the expreſſion of extreme ſcniivility, ſlie 
moved towards tlie Fier. 

She was met at the door by young Sydney, 
who, with eaſy and unaffected good- nature, ex- 

reſled his pleaſure at ſceing her, and his hopes 
that ſhe had enjoyed her health during his ab- 
ſence. 

« [ thank you, fir,” ſhe replied, with a ſigh; 
« the intereſt you are ſo good as to take in my 
health, thould certainly make it precious to me.” 

© | hope, indeed,“ ſaid Mr. Sydney, that my 
ſon will never be fo baſcly interelled, as not to 
rcjoice in the health of his friends, notw ihſland- 

ing his profe ſſion.“ 

« His profeilion, fir,” ſaid Bridgetina, i is a no- 
ble one: and I dare fay will, by Dr. Sydney, be 
directed to the nobleit purpoſes. When man- 
kind are ſuihcienty enlightened to cure all diſeaſes 
by the exertion of their energies, I doubt not, 
that deſpiſing what he may in point of fortune 
ſuſſer from it, he will have ſuſhcient philanthro- 
py to r joice in ſuch a ſublime proof of the per- 
fectibility of his ſpccics.“ 

A queition which had been put to the old gen- 
tleman by Mrs. Botherim, relative to the culture 
of ſome of her garden-ſtuſt, prevented his hear- 
ing the latter part of this obſcrvation; which, 
however, attracted the notice of his ſon, who 
was well enough verſed in the language of 
the new philoſophy, to know at leaſt from Whom 
he new quoted. _ 

He weld have anſwered her in "OY own ſtile, 
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but recollecting how unpleaſant, as well as un- 
prolitabie, it is to enter into an argument with 
one poſleſted of a ſhallow under{tanding, and a 


mind totally occupied by two or three ideas, on 


which the changes are erernally to be rung, he on- 
ly ebſerveil, that he found Miſs Botherim had not 
miſpent her time in his abſence. ; 

« hope, fir,” ſaid ſhe, in as ſoit a tone as the 
natural ſlirillneſs of her voice would permit, * that 
that time which has appeared ſo inſupportably 
tedious to your friends, has been ſpent agreeably 
by you.“ 
Henry only bowed. 


I know not how it happens,” reſumed Bridge- 


tina, « ſeeing that moral cauſes are always ſupe- 


rior to phyſical ones, I ſay I know not how it 
happens, that the pain of ſeparation appears to 
be always more ſeverely felt by our ſex than by 
yours. It is more than probable, that ſince you 


left your native village, no painſul ſenſation, ex- 


cited by the tender recollection of the friends you 
left behind you, has ever diſturbed your boſom's 


peace. Ah! how different have been the feelings 
of thoſe friends !” 


Henry, who inſtantly ſuſpected that the ſecret 


of his attachment to Harriet Orwell, which he, 
till then, imagined confined to his own breaſt, 


had been ſome how or other diſcovered by Miſs 


Botherim, coloured, and with an impreſſive ac- 
cent, but faultering voice, ſaid, he was much 
indebted to the friends who in his abſence had ſ 
| Eindly remembered him.” 
Joy diffuſed itſelf through the boſom of Bridg 
tina. In the looks, in the words of Henry, f. 
diſcovered the tender ſenſibility of his ſoul; a 
exulting in the idea that ſhe too had a lover, 
reſolved to return his paſſion with tenfold ten« 
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fuel to his impatience. That he lad ſome inter- 
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nefs, and cilt upon him a glance which ſlie hoped 
would have deen ſutiiciently expreſſtve of her ſen— 
timents. But, alas! the unfortunate ſquint ren— 
dcred the charitable deſign abortive. IIenry, fol- 
lowing, as he thought, the direction of her eyes, 
caſt his towards the door, which was at that mo— 
ment opened by a little dirty-looking urchin, kept 
by Mrs. Bothcrim to attend ker cow upon the 


Common. 


« [lzre be miſs's wig,” cried he, in a loud 
voice, « the boy be come with it as picked it out 


o the kennel ; what a fluth o'wet it is!“ holding 


up the dithououred treſſes of the enraged Biidge- 
tinaz who puſhing the little wretch from the 
door, entered into a warm expoitulation with 
her mother on keeping ſo unculightened a do- 
meſtic. 

Mr. Sydney and his fon, not wiſhing to take 
any part in the altercation, took their leave 3; and 
left the mother and daughter to ſettle the diſpute 


by themlclves. 


CHAP. XI. 


Hap the inclination of Henry been conſult- 


ed, the firſt viſit which had been paid that morn- 
ing, would have been to the rectory ; but as his 
father propoſed calling ficſt on Mrs. Botherim, 
whoſe houſe lay directly in their way, he could not 


with any propriety object to it. 
The words that had fallen from Bridgetina added 


eſt 
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eſt in the heart of Harriet Orwell, he fondly 
flattered himſclf : but that the ſhould make a con- 
fidante of Mifs Butherim, of one who poſſeſſed a 
mind ſo uncongenial, in every way fo unlike her 


own, was equally irreconcilable with her extreme 
delicacy and good ſenſc. Yet how otherwiſe could 


he interpret the ſpecch of Miſs Botherim ? 
While the mind of Sydney was occupied with 
theſe reflecticns, his father, who had ſtood for 


ſome moments contemplating the beauty of a 


tree in full bloſſom, was cxpatiating on the charms 


of nature; and as the aſſociation of his ideas 


led « from Nature up to Nature's Gon,” was 
making obſervations on the ſtriking proofs of the 
divine benevolence with which we are every where 
ſurrounded; a benevolence which, he obſerved, 
makes the beauteous cradle of the embryo fruit 
a feaſt no leſs delightful to the eye, than the fruit 


itſelf is to the palate. Happily this was a ſub- 


ject which never failed to elevate the heart of 
this good old gentleman in a degree that totally 
engroſſed every faculty, otherwiſe he could not 
but have obſerved, how much the monoſyllable 
anſwers of his fon indicated the total abſence of 
his mind. 

As they approached the door his agitation in- 
creaſed, and it is probable would no longer have 
eſcaped the notice of his father, had not the old 
geutleman's attention been attracted to another 
object. A moth butterfly, of rare and uncom- 
mon beauty, happened to alight on a neighbour- 
ing honey ſuckle; and to diſcover whether it was 
the *#*D #230 of Lianen, or che $*** of 
Buffon, was a matter of too great impcrtance, in 
Mr. Sydney's eſtimation, not to deſerve the moſt 
fericus attention. While he went in purſuit of 
tlic butterfly, his ſon, attracled by beauty of a 


difterent 
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different kind, haſtily advanced to the ſaloon where 
he knew the family of Dr. Orwell uſually ſpent 
the moruings. 

it was no- pail twelve o'clock. Already had 


the active and judicious Harriet performed every 


domeitic tate, and having completely regulated 
the family economy for the day, was quictly ſeat- 
ed at her work with her aunt and tiiter, liſtening 


to Hume's hiſtory of England, as it was read to 


them by a little orphan girl the had hericit in- 
ſtructed. 

Here ſome notable houſewiſe, who may, per- 
adventure, chance to fit long enough at a time to 
catch the laſt paragraph as it is read by ſome of 
her family, will probably exclaim, « a tew hours' 
attention regulate a family, indeed! a pretty ſto- 


ry, truly! what nonſenſe theſe hen authors ſpeak ! 


but how, indeed, thouid they know any thing of 
the matter ? I wiſh any of them ſaw how I am 
employed from morning till night. I wonder 
how I ſhould get time to liſten to books?“ Soft- 
ly, good lady, and for once take the trouble to 
calculate. Be fo good as fairly to ſet down, at 


tlie end of every day, the time employed in re- 


peating directions imperfectly given, or in re- 
voking thoſe that were given improperly; the 
time waſted in again looking at that which vou 
have looked at before ; ; thetime thrown away in 
peeping into corners, without object or end in 
view; the time miſpent in perplexing your do- 
meſtics with contracictory orders; and the time 
abuſed in ſcolding them ;—end caiting up the 
ſum total, pleaſe to conftider the amount; and 
then candidiy confeſs, whether Miſs Orwell, 
whoſe enlightened intellect, aud calm and fte:dy 
judgment, deprived her of all thoſe admirable me- 
thods of cvincing her notability, might not have 
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time ſufficient for the cultivation of her under- 
ſtanding, and the fullilment of every ſocial as weil 
as every domeſtie duty. But to return 

The ſurpriſe occaſioned by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Henry was announced by a general 
_ exclamation. Unaſtected pleaſure fpark/ed in 


every eye; and if thoſe of Harriet beamed with 


a ſuperior expreiſion of delight, that delight was 
ſo regulated. by the tranſcendant delicacy of her 
mind, that it required a delicacy fimilar to her 
own to read its fuil extent. Dr. Orwell, who had 
heard the name of Henry from his ſtudy, quickly 
Joined the friendly groupe, and with heart-ſelt 
| pleaſure welcomed the return of his young fa- 


vourite. He enquired for his father : at that mo- 
ment the old gentleman entered with a joyful 


countenance, holding out his pocket-handkerchief, 
in which the captive butterfly was ſafely lodged. 
Nor let this circumſtance excite the contempt of 


any peeviſh critic, till after a mature inveſtigation 


of the intrinſic value of his own favourite pur- 

ſuits, of every object which engages his attention, 
and every care which diſturbs his reſt, he can lay 

his hand upon his heart and ſay, tliat all are in 
the eye of reaſon more truly eſtimable. 


Happy in themſelves and in each other, the 


time ſlipt ſo imperceptibly away with this little 
party, that though their converſation was not 
relieved by one word of ſcandal, nor enlivened by 


any of the news of the village, the clock an- 
nounced the hour of dinner before they thought 


of ſeparating : nor would they have done ſo then, 
but for the fake of Miſs Sydney, who was at home 
alone. SE 5 | . 

The old gentleman, whoſe temper made every 
thing eaſy to him, would ſoon have been prevail- 
ed upon to accept of Dr. Orwell's cordial invi- 
5 5 | tation 
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tation, but Henry, who knew the di! appoiiut: ment 


it would pive his filter, and was too juſt and too 
-enerons to inflict a moment's pain on "adder ſor 


the ſake of his own gratification, Was perempto— 


— 
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ry in his retufil. On going through the garden, 
which atiorded a nearer way to the houſe of Mr. 
Sydney. Ir. Orwell pointed out to his ſriends 
ſome improvements he had lately planned. „ And 
all this,” fays he, « thould have been done this 
ſummer, but for the folly of my daughter IIar- 
riet, who has tuch a ſtrange fancy for "that good- 
for-nothing buith,” (pointing to a moſs-roſe tree, 
which grew in the middle of a ſmall plat) « that 
I was filly enough, at her entreaties, to put it off 
till another ſeaſon.“ 
No chromatic air ever raiſed ga ſoſt emotion 
in the breaſt of any Grecian youth, as thoſe 
words of Dr. Orwell's excited in the heart of 


Henry. That roſe-tree he had, ſome time pre- 


vious to his laſt departure for college, planted 
with his own hands. The charge of rearing it he 


had given to Harriet, and the pretence of ſeeing 


how it throve had given occaſion for many a de- 


lightful 7Zete-a-t&te. His eyes now met hers— 
need we tell the reader they Were both ny 
expreſlve { ? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII 


© Wh.nl ſee ſuch games 

« Play'd by the creatures of a Power, who ſweals 
„ hat he vall judge the carth, aad ca'l the fool 

« Lo a ſharp reck'ning, that his liv'd in vain ; 

„And whit weigh this feeminy wildom well, 

« .\nd prove it in th” infallible retult, 

So hoilow and lo failet tel my heart 

« Dillolve in pity.” 

5 | Cowren. 


W amr the daughter of Dr. Orwell was en- 
joying the happineis with which the return of 
Henry Sydney had inſpired her breaſt, a hapyi- 


neſs rendered doubly dear by the approving ſmiles 


of her reſpeQec parent; emotions of a leſs pla- 
cid nature agitated the fair boſom of her fitter 
beauty. In the breaſt of Julia Delmond all was 
turbulence and perturbation. While following the 
courſe of an unreined imagination, ſhe experi- 
_ enced that deluding ſpecies of delight, which ra- 
ther intoxicates than exhilarates, and which, by 
its inebriating quality, gives to the ſanguine vo- 
tary of fancy a diſrclith for the common enjoy- 
ments of life; the eagerneſs with which her mind 
graſped at the idea of an extraordinary extatic ſe- 
licity, agitated her whole frame, and deprived 
her of peace and reſt. Still ſhe purſued the flat- 
tering dream of fancy, and kept her mind's eye 
ſo hxt upon its airy viſions, that ſhe at length be- 
lieved in their reality, and what appeared at firſt 
the mere ſuggeſtion of imagina. ion, ſeemed in the 
ſcquel the certain dictates of truth. HR 
That in General Villers Mr, Vallaton ſhould 
f.nd 
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find a father, at ſirſt ſeemed barely poſſibie; then 


probabie 3 then moré than Probable, It vas next 
to certainty, or rather certatuty felt. 7 
All thit now rerauined was to find means for 
effccting the Oitcovery in a manner the moſt 
ſtriking and pachetic. For this purpoſe ſhe call- 
ed to her rewembrance all the ſimilar events in 
her molt favourite navels; in theſe inſtructive 


bocks the diſcovery of the hero's parents had ale 


ways appeared to ker a cataſtrophe particularly 
mticreiting, and the idea that ſhe ſhould! now have 
it in her power, rect only to witneſe, but to be a 
principal actor in to tener a ſcene, filed her 


- heart with extacy. After much deliberstion, ſhe 


at length ſixed upon a moſt delightful plan for in- 
troducing Vallaton to the houte of his long loſt 
parents; but as part of it depended on the iudlul- 
nce of her father, ſhe found it neceſſary im- 
mediately to procure lis con at to its execution. 
In order to conceal the agitated ſtate of her 


mind, ſhe had, on pretence of indiſpoſition, ab- 


ſented herſelf from breakfaſt, and begged to be 
excuſed ſrom her uſual attendance in lier father's 
chamber; nor did ſhe now approach it with that 


cheerful alacrity wich had hitherto led her ſteps 


to his door. 


Inſtead of liglitiy tripping, in her uſual manner, 
to make the fond erquiry after his heaith, ſhe 
now ſtole throug!'i the paſſage as if afraid of be- 
ing ſcen; and on opening his door was ſeized 


with ſuch a palpitation and embaorraſsment, that 


he had twice demanded who was there, before 


ſhe muſtered ſuihcient courage to advance towards 
the couch on which he lar. Fer the firſt time 


in ber life ſlu now frared to meet the ſcrutinizing 
eyes of ker ſather, ſor, ſor the firſt time of her 
life, ſag had fometiing to conceal, The ſhame 


of 
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of being ſuſpected to be the dupe of prejudice 


1C 
had n- Aen. her aflent to the clandeſtine meeting = 
with Vallaton 3; to that ſhame ſhe had ſacrihced ſro 
her feelings of propriety, and now felt a con- the 
ſciouſneſs of deſerved blame, which not all the par 
applauſes beſtowed upon her conduct by her en— 1 
lightened preceptor could palliate or remove. on 
"While Vallaton ſpoke, bis arguments appeared to 
irrefutable, and the light in w hich he placed the in 
' prejudices of her father, made them ſuiliciently of 
contemptible in her eyes; but the inſtant the e\ 
found herſelſ in her father's preſence, a mingled hs | 
ſentiment of affection and refpcet took poſſeſlion re 
of her mind; the high ſentiments of honour he tc 
had ſo carefully incule. ated, recovered their in- 


fluence in her breaſt; and the ſhame of having 8 , 
ſwerved from them, by encouraging the clandeſ- _ | 4 
tine addreſſes of the philoſopher, overwhelmed 6 
her with mortification and diſquiet. | 

It is now time to introduce the father of Julia 
to the reader's acquaintance, for which purpoſe 
we hope the following ſketch of his life will not be 
deemed an — digreſſion. 


HIS TORT OF 
CAPTAIN DELMOND. 


CarTarx DrruoNp was the ſon of an officer 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, wao loſt his lite in the 
field ol battle, leaving to his only child the in- 
heritance of bis ſword, his honour, and his va- 
lour. The young man was then in his ſcven- 
teenth year, an enſign in his father's regiment. 
The ſame ball which tore in pieces the body of 
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the gallant father, ſtruck the ſtandard from the 
hands of the no leſs gallant fon 3 who, ſtarting 


from the ground, bravely recovered the colours as 


they were about to be taken poſſeſſion of by a 
party of the encmy. 

The ſpirited behaviour of young Dclmond up- 
on this occaſion happened, fortunately for him, 
to be mentioned at the table of a certain General, 
in the very moment when the fucceisfui efforts 
of his cook, in dreſling a turbot of uncommon 
excellence, ha extorted his warmetit approbation. 


Ihe praiſe of the turbot and of the en! ign were 


repeated alternately; and it was, perhaps, owing 
to the happy aflociation of ideas thus produced, 


that the memory of the noble General, which, 


upon ſuch occaſians, was very apt to be imper- 


fect, now ſerved him fo well, that he remember- 
ed young Delmon in the next promotion, Ile 


was by this circumitance raiſed to the rank or 


lieutenant. 


The two nations then at war, having at length 
ſacrificed ſuch a quantity of human blood, and 
expended ſuch a portion of treuſure, as was deem- 
ed ſulſicient for the amuſement of the 3 
powers on either ſide, thought proper to make a 
peace; and after a few preliminariss, in which 
the original cauſe of diſpute was not once men- 
tioned, and things were put as nearly as poſſible 


into the ſame ſtare in which they were at the com- 


mencement of hoſtili ities, its ratitication was for- 
mally announced. 6 

The wretched remains of thoſe numerous ar— 
mies which in the beginning of the conteſt had 
marched forth, elate with healtli and vigour, were 
now returned to their reſpeckivt countries; ; ſome 
to languiſh out their lives in hoſpitals, in the 


azouy of wounds that were pronounced incura- 
ble; 
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ble; ſome to a wretched dependance on the Ecuns 
ty of their families, or the aims of {trangers ; and 
* few whoſe good fortune it was to cſcape un- 
hurt, according to the ſeniority of their regi— 
ments, either diſbanded to fpread habits of idis- 
neſs and profiizacy among their fellow-citizens, or 
ſent into country quarters to be fattencd for thus 
of future glory. | | 
The regiment to which young Dulmon.l belong— 
ed, was diſpoſed of in the Jilt-mentioned wer. 
It was ordered into the north of England 3 and 


7 
the diviſion of it to which he was attached, quar- 
tered at a ſmall village in a very remote ſituation, 
and above ten miles diſtant from the reſt of Lis 
military aſſociates. 1 

As it was a fine ſporting country, the diver- 
ſions of hunting and ſhooting afforded for ſome 
time ſuthicient employment to his active mind; but 
the winter ſetting in earlier than uſual, and with 

uncommon ſeverity, he was not only deprived of 
| theſe ſources of amufement, but by the badneſs 
of the roads cut off from all communication with 
his brother officers, whoſe ſocicty he had hitherto 
occaſionally enjoyed. ; 

In this dilemma he had recourſe to reading, and 
ſoon diſcovered that books were really capable of 


affording ſome degree of entertainment. The 


pleaſure which reſulted from this diſcovery daily 
increaſed, and he ſoon found it little inferior to 
that which is derived from any of the methods 
uſually employed by the modern ſons of Mars to 
murder that. worlt of enemies, Time. If it loft 
in compariſon with the lounge at the milliner's- 
ſhop, it was, at leaſt, fully as amuſing as /ocking 
over the bridge, that never-failing reſource for 
every vacant hour; and though leſs exhilarating 
than drinking, gambling, or intriguing, it was, 


perhaps, 


— 
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periap3, 25 good for the fortune, and ſafe for the 
contlitution, as any of theſe approved methods of 
killing time. The important diſcovery made by 
this young ſoldicr, we theuld here ſtrenuouſly re- 
comment to the ſerious attention of thoſe whom 
it particularly concerns; did we not apprehend, 
that to recommend books, through the medium 
of a book, to thoſe who never look into one, 
would not probably be attended with any great 
eſie ct. From the example of many great divines 
and moraliſts, we might, indeed, infer that this 
ought to be no ovbitucic 3 out as the advancement 
of our own character for ſuperior wiſdom, in 
the eycs of our own adherents, is not the object 
at which we aim, we ſha!l reſcrve our inſtruc- 
tions ſor thoſe whom they may have a chance of 
reaching. 

The plice of young Delmond's refidence, in the 
village to wiich we convucicd him, was at an 
old manor-houſe, now occupied by the farmer 
who rented the adjobing lands. The family to 
whom the eſtate devolved, had on the death of 
the late poſſeſſor removed from the houſe all the 
valuible pieces of furniture, leaving to the preſent 
tenant ſuch articles of lumber as they did not deem 
worthy of removal: of this deſcription was an 
ola buuk-caſe with its contents. 

Deomed to duſt and ubicurity, here lay moul- 
dering many porderous volumes of romances, 
which had, in the days of their glory, aſforded 
ample amuſement to the fair readers cf former 
times; and the works of many free thinking 
philoſophers, whoſe labours alarmed the pious. 
zeal ci our ſathers, but whoſe names are now 
forgotten, or only known to thoſe who make it 
their laudable employment to preſent to the world 
under new titles, what they have pilicred from 
their 


| 
| 
| 
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their contents. Of theſe it may be conjectured 
that the romances firſt engaged the attention of 
the young ſoldier. Happily his taſte had not ag 
yet been ſufficiently formed to the more perſpica. 
cious ſtile of modern writers to render him faſti— 
dious. The ſtories were of a nature calculated 
to excite an intereſt in his breaſt. The ſentiments 
of honour were congenial to thoſe he had been 
early taught to entertain; and the wonderful 
inſtances of fortitude, conſtancy, and valour, diſ- 
played in the lives of thoſe illuſtrious heroes, ex- 
cited his moſt ardent admiration. With unwea- 
ried patience he I:boured through every huge fo- 
lio in this collection, and was not a little morti- 
ficd at the concluſion of the Grand Cyrus, to find 
that not one new h adventure remained to excite or 
to gratify his curioſity. 1 1 

The ground was ſtill covered with ſnow, and 
the inclement ſkies continued to pour forth their 
vengeance on the world. What could he do? 


To read over again the books, which had afford- 
ed him fo much pleaſure, was, indeed, an obvious 


reſource ; but like other young people, he had 
too great a thirſt for novelty to reiiſh any ſtory 
as weil a ſecond time as a firſt. From the works 
of the philoſophers he had been deterred by the 
profeſſions of regard to religion, with which, in 
compliance to the prejudice of the times, ſome 


of theſe old authors had thought proper to com- 
mence their eſſays, and which produced in his 


mind a very proper degree of conteinpt. Religion 
he had heard his father talk of as a very proper 
thing for the common people, who, not having, 
the advantages of military diſcipline, required a 
parſon with ſome notion of hell, inſtead of a 
cat-of-nine-tails, to keep them in awe, but was 
quite beneath the notice of a gentleman. From 
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this conſideration Mr. Delmond would probably 
have ſor ever remained m 1gnorance of the trea- 
ſure in his poſſeſſion, had it not been for an acci- 
dent which preſented to his view, in the middle 
of a volume, a delicious piece of ridicule on the 
bible. The wit and pleatantry of this paſſage, 


which has indeed raifed the reputation of every 


ſucceeding author by whom it has either been 
ſtolen or borrowed, highly delighted the young 
ſoldier, and ſo effectually excited his curioſit 
with regard to the reſt of the books, that in leſs 
than a tortnight he was in complete poſleſſion of 
all that ever has, and probably all that ever will 
be, ſaid againſt the Chriſtian faith. 

Great and mainiold were the advantages reſult- 
ing to Mr. Delinond from this circumſtance. Be- 
kd. s ſtrengthening his contempt tor the weak vo- 
taries of ꝛcligi. on, it furniſhed him with weapons 
for attacking their belief. Early taught to claſs 
all profeilors of piety into two diviſions, viz. 
fools, and hypocrites, he exulted in the ſupcrior 
information which made him look down with pity 


on the one, and regard the other with a becoming 


degree of deteitation. 

We do not think it necefft ary to ſollow the 
young gentleman through all the towns and villages 
in which, for the four enſuing years, he was tuc- 
ceſſively quaricred. 

At the end of that period, being then on gar- 
riſon duty in the weft of England, he happened 
to accompany a brother oſſicer to his father's ſeat, 
where he received a preſling invitation to ſpend 
a few weeks of the ſummer. 

Among other viſitors at Shall, was the 
ſiſter of the lady of the houſe, and with her a 
niece, the heireis of her fortune, and the intend- 
ed bride of Capiain S—, who, on the very firſt 

interview, 


— 
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interview, appeared charmed with tle dazzling | 


prize his parents had ſo kindly provided for him. 

The young lady was indeed, What ſhe was 
univerſally eiteemed, a complete beauty ; her fea. 
tures formed a model of the moſt pertect ſymme. 
try, which ſecmed never to have bcen diſcom- 
poſed by any impulſive emotions of joy or grief, 
pain or pieaſure. She even appeared (for we will 
not take upon us to pronou:ice that it was really 
ſo) to be totaliy unconſcious of her own ſuperior 
charms, and was quite free flom that aſſectation 
and conceit, which is the portion of fo many 
beauties. 


That ſuch a charming creature ſhould attraQ 


the notice of the gentlemen, will not appear at all 
ſurpriſing 3 but that the ſhould cicape the envy 
of the ladies may, perhaps, be deemed ſomewhat 
more extraordinary. Yet ſo it was. She was 
univerſally cried up by them as a fav? gi the 
faveeteſt girl in the world! and as to beauty, the 
was declared to be ge d picture. „ 
Captain 8— ſoon found the latter part of the 
encomium to be more literally true than he could 
have withed. — | | 

The young lady received him without ſcruple 
as the huſband choten ſor her by her aunt ; but 
how far her own heart acquicſced in her guardian's 
choice, it Was utterly impolüble ſor him to con- 
jecture. She was at all tunes equally ſweet, and 
Equally ſilent. She rcecived every mark of his 
attention wich the moſt enchanting ſmile 5 but 
ſmil.d juſt as enchantingly when he forebore 
to take any notice of her. Fatigued with her in- 
ſtpidity, he was not ill pleaſed at the opportunity 
of emancipating himſeif from an attendance 
which he found in{vpportably irkiome, and wil- 
lingly agreed to make one of a grouſc- ſhooting 


party 
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party, who were to be abſent for two or three 
weeks. Delmond, who was prevented by 2 
ſprained ancle from accompanying his friend, at 
his deſire remained to take care of the ladies in 


his abſence. 


Whether the young lady was piqued at the neg- 
left her lover manifeſted in thus leaving her, or 
whether the ſuperior perſonal attractions of his 


friend had really made an impreſſion on her heart, 


we cannot abſolutely determine. She, indeed, 
found means to convince Delmond of the latter 
part of the poſition; but as a cold and ſullen 
pride is generally found to be the ſole animating 

rinciple in the race of inſenſibles, we are rather 
inclined to believe the former. However it was, 


her preference for Delmond, whether real or 


feigned, made ſuch an impreſhon on his heart, 
that he eaſily perſuaded himſelf his honowr was 
concerned in protecting ſo much worth and beau- 
ty from the cruelty of a forced marriage. The 
fair nymph ſweetly accepted his proffered ſervices, 


and the very night before the expected return 


of her lover, ſet out under the conduct of her 


new champion on an hymeneal excurſion to Gret- 


na-Green. 

Though the heart of Capt. S. received no very 
deep wound from the loſs of his miſtreſs, the 
imperious voice of honour demanded that it ſhould 
be revenged. The honour of Dclmond was no 
leſs forward to give ſatisfaction to his friend for 
the ſuppoſed injury; three days after his return 
to head-quarters, they met by appointment, and 
after mutual ſalutations, and declarations of per- 
fect good-will, took aim at each other's heart, 
and fired their piſtols. The firſt ſhot miſſed, but 
the ſecond was more ſucceſsful ; it took effect on 


each; and cach, after receiving tis adverſary's 
ball 
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ball, declared that he was /atisfird. The ſeconds 
intcrpoſed, and pronounced that nothing could 
be more gentleman-like than their whole beha- 
viour. 3 

Neither of the wounds proved mortal, though 
both were painful in the extreme, and very te- 
dious in their cure. The long confinement was 
attended with very unpleaſant conſequences to 
Delmond, whoſe finances were ſo much exhauſt- 
ed by his Gretna-Green expedition, that he was 
under the neceſſity of borrowing a conficerable 
ſum of money from a brother officer. The friends 
of his bride remained inexorable ; nor would her 
aunt ever be prevailed on to ſee her, or to grant 
the leaſt pecuniary aſſiſtance. 

The regiment was now ordered to Gibraltar; 
and during the ten years that it remained there, 
Mr. Delmond on the ſcanty income of a licute- 


nant contrived, by the exertion of a rigid econo- |, 


my, to ſupport his wife and family. His fortune 
remained itationary, but his family received the 


yearly addition of a fine thriving child. Happi- 


ly, the poor things, by dint of bad management, 


bad nurſing, improper food, the meaſles, and the 
{mall pox, were one by one ſent to heaven, fo 


that Mr. Delmond and his wife returned to Eng- 
land without encumbrance. 

Here they had not long remained, when Mr. 
Delmond had the offer of a company in a corps 
then about to embark for the coaſt of Africa. 
The climate was unhealthy, the ſeaſon was unpro- 


pitious; but as he had no friend that could ccm- 
mand a vote at a borough election, it was the 


only offer of promotion he was ever likely to ex- 

perience; it could not, therefore, be rejected. 
The knowing reader, when he calls to mind 

the beauty of Mrs. Delmond, will think, from 
many 
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many ref; pectable examples, that a ſubaltern poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo handſome a wife need not to have 
been at a loſs for the road to preferment. It 
would ſeem, however, that ſuch a path never 
preſented itſelf to the mind of Delmond ; whoſe 
ſole care was to place his wife in ſuch a ſituation 


during his abſence, as might be at once ſaſe, pri- 
vate, and reſpectable. His ſolicitude upon this 


head was ſoon terminated by the friendſhip of a 
very worthy man, who had formerly been quar- 
ter-maſter in the regiment, and had, at the time 
it was ordered for Gibraltar, retired to the culti- 
vation of the farm which his father-in-law had 
formerly occupied, 

The wife of this reſpectable farmer, who in 
ſoundneſs of judgment and goodneſs of heart 
greatly reſembled her huſband, joyfully received 
Mrs. Delmond into her huuſe, and took unwea- 
ried pains to render her ſituation there agreeable. 
How far her endeavours to pleaſe were ſucceſs- 
ful, ſhe never had from Mrs. Delmond the ſatis- 
faction to learn. That ſweet woman went to the 
place appointed by her huſband without gain- ſay- 
ing, but without one word expreſſive of approba- 
tion or content. 

When the hour of his departure arrived, ſhe 
behaved with a philoſophy that would have done 


honour to any ſage of the ſtoic ſchool; and as 


ſoon as he rode from the door, quietly betook 
herſelf to the embroidery of a work-bag. Mrs, 
Hurford, who knew from experience what it was 
to endure the ſharp pang of ſeparation, thought 
it prudent to ſuffer the firſt unconquerable emo- 
tion to get vent in ſolitude. A conſiderable time 


1 _ Elapſed before ſhe could bring herſelf to intrude 


upon the ſorrows of her gueit. At length, her 
overflowing with compaſſionate tenderneſs, 
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| the ventured into her apartment. Mrs. Delmond 
looked vp from her work, and ſeeing the tears 
ready to ſtart from the eyes of her hoſteſs, enquir- 


ed it any thing was the matter? 

« Nothing, madam,” replied 
ſtruck with ſuch an uncommon inſtance of forti- 
tude, “I only came to ſee whether it would be 


agreeable to you to walk in the garden, but 1 per- 


ccive you are engaged.” 


Les, replied Mrs. Delmond, © you know 


how I have been hindered all the morning, and [ 

was ſet upon having this tulip done to-night; 

does it not look very natural ? | 
Mrs. Hurford faid ſhe was no judge of ſuch 


work, and left the room, with feelings of com- | 


paſſion not altogether ſo tender as thoſe which 
had filled her breaſt on entering it. 


Under this peaceful roof the fair eyes of Julia 


firſt opened on the world; and to the judicious 


management of its miſtreſs was ſhe indebted for 
the health and happineſs of her infancy. The | 


good couple under whole auſpices ſhe was reared, 
experienced for her all the tenderneſs of the fond- 
ell parents. As they were confeſſedly ſtrangers 


to all ſyſtems of education, the learned reader wil! 
undoubtedly ſuppoſe that the child muſt infallibly : 


be loſt ; but though they knew nothing of any 
ſyſtem, they had a ſufficiency of that, which, {cl 


dom as it enters into the compoſition of any of 
them, can amply ſupply the place of all—ſound | 
common-ſenſc. , This principle ſupplied the uſe 
of volumes: it faſhioned the clothes, regulated 


the diet, and even dictated the amuſements of 


the little Julia, the ſportiveneſs of infancy W 


unchecked by the harth reſtraints which render 2 


town-nurſery a houſe of bondage. The love of 


novelty, that ſource of happineſs and inſtruction 


to 
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to the infant breaſt, was here gratificd, not by 
the deſtruction of coſtly toys, but by the ſublime 
and ever-changing ſcenes of nature. Initead of 
tedious and unimpreſſive leſſons upon the beauty 
of truth and virtue, while, as it often happens, 
every action of the ſpeaker is a hhel on the ſpeech, 
the ſaw truth and virtue exemplitied in the actions 
of thoſe around her. She was never cheated 
into obedience, nor had the the ſ-eds of deceit 
and cunning fown in her mind by promiſcs or 
threatenings never meant to be perforncd. 

The natural indolence of Mrs. Delmond led her 
very readily to reſign the trouble attending the 
management of her little charge; the was never- 
theleis mortified at finding herſelf the only object 
of the child's indifterence. Mrs. Iurſord, per- 
ceiving her reſentment, wiſely obviated its conſe- 
quences, by  contriving to mebe her the medium 
through which every giſt was to be diſpenſed, and 
every little treat beſtowed; thus was all jcalouſy 
on the part of the mother eſfectually preventc(, 
and the little heart of the daughter inſpired with 
a proper degree of gratitude and affection | 

The intereſt which Mrs. Hurford took in the 
happineſs of her little favourite, inſpired her 
with an idea, which, as it turned out, was effen. 
tially conducive to her future fortune. She no 
ſooner mentioned the ſcheme to her hufband, 
which was indeed the moment it was thought on, 
than it had his warm approbation. Without hin:- 
ing at the object they had in view, they aſked 
Mrs. Delmond's. conſent to carry the little Julia 
with them on a viſit to a relation, who relided 
at a certain village at the diſtance of twenty 
miles; the name of the place they did not men- 
non to Mrs. Delmond ; it was the reſidence of 
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her aunt; and to this lady it was the deſign of 
Mrs. Hurford to introduce her lovely charge. 


The deſign ſucceeded to her wiſh. The old 


lady, who lived on terms of great intimacy with 
Mrs. Hurford's friend, was attracted by the beau- 
ty, and charmed with the ſpriglitlineſs and good- 
temper of her little viſitor. Ihe name of Julia, 
which belonged to herſelf, ſtill more endeared her, 
he queſtioned her concerning her age.“ 

“She was as ol“ as the little Prindle, and pa 
Hurford ſays, that Brindle will be fix years old 
next graſs.” | 

© Had ſhe any other papa beſides pa Hur. 
ford? 

« O yes ! but poor papa was far, far away!“ 

And mamma? 

« Own mamma lived with Yother mamma, at 
 Ruſh-mead.” 

And what was mamma's name? 

« Own mamma was mamma Delmond.“ 

The old lady was equaily ſhocked and affeQed 
by this diſcovery. The vow ſhe had made never 
to ſee her niece, was not to be broken: but it 
extended not to her offspring; and from this 
time to the day of her deceaſe, the at her own 
defire received an annual viſit from her grand- 
niece. Fa * 

Julia had nearly reached her tenth year, before 
fl.e had the happineis of beholding her father; 


he then returned. But how returned? No lon- 


ger that blooming and handſome figure, whoſe 
manly beauty attracted univerſal admiration. 
Bent down by diſcaſe, pale, infirm, and emaciat- 
ed ; the vigour of health, the life of life was 
gone. The only ſurviving victim of the ungenial 
climate, where, | 
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« Mid each dank ſtream the reeb ing marſh exhales 
Contagious vapours and volcauic ges, 


His gallant companions were doomed to meet the 

poiſoned ſliaſts of death. He, it is true, return- 

ed to his country but returned to linger out a life 

of pain, and to experience the protracted ſuffer - 
ings of premature oli age. 

The reader, we hope, is well convince |, that 

under a wife and uncorrupt government the ad- 

vantaggs to be thus purchaſed at the expence of 
ſo many uſeful and valuable lives, mult be fer 
from problematical or uncertain. If the ſud 
reader enjoys, or is likely to enjoy, a ſnug ſinc- 
cure from the government of a fortreſs in theſe 

regions of peſtilence, or has a proſpect of pock- 


eling any of the various emoluments ariſing rom 


contracting for the ſame, we need ſay noting ro 
convince him of its utility, aud [hull therefore 
proceed in our narrative. 

With an agitation of joy, almoſt too 


powerful 


for his enfcebled frame to ſupport, Capt. Del- 


mond embraced his wife and daughter. With the 
latter he was truly charmed; ſlie was more than 
his moſt ſanguine hopes had painted, or his fond 
heart had dared to wiſh. To her he reſcivc to 
dedicate the remainder of his life, and to ſpare no 
pains on her inſtruction and improvement. 

In the once beautiful face of Mrs. Delmond 


time had produced an alteration no leſs conſpicu— 


ous than that which climate and difeaſe had 

wrought upon the perſon of her huſband. To 

beauties of Mrs. Delmond's defcription Time is, 

indeed, a moſt formidable foe. Where no ſpark 

of animation ſupplies the place of youth's be- 

witching, but alas! tranſient glow z where, when 
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the roſes die and the lilies fade, no trait of und, 


no vivid expreſſion of ſenſibility ſhoots along the 
deſolated waſte, every wrinkle is triumphant, and 


the conqueſt over beauty is complete. The alte- 
ration thus eſtected in the countenance of Mrs. 
Delmond, though apparent to the eye, reached 
not the heart of her faithful huſband. His at- 
tachment to her was not, it is true, either ſenti- 
mental or ſublime; it was, nevertheleſs, cordial 
and ſincere. As an helpleſs object depending on 
his protection, he had been accuſtomed to cheriſh 
her. As his own, he had conſidered her with 
that regard which ſelf- love attaches to property; 
and even the very ſufferings the had occationed 


to him, were, perhaps, an additional motive of 


his affection. 


Habit made him experience unca- 


ſineſs from the want of her preſence, (city we 


can ſcarcely term it) and that delight with which 
the human mind returns to thoſe deep-worn chan- 
nels, where it has long been accuſtomed to flow, 
made him experience in this re-union 2motions of 
the moſt lively joy. 

As for Mrs. Delmond, the: meeting and the 
parting kiſs were giv en by her with the ſame fri- 
gid compoſure. Without any alteration in the 
tone of her voice, or in one muſcle of her coun- 
tenance, ſhe ſaid « ſhe was glad to ſee him.” 
as we never heard of her being addicted to falſe- 
l. cod, we are bound to believe her. 

Capt. Delmond having, through the intereſt 
of General Villers, obtained leave to retire upon 
half-pay, took a ſmall houſe in a village near 
that gentleman's feat, and with the prudence of 
which he was always maſter, regulated his econo- 
my in exact conformity to his circumſtances. 

The mind of Julia, which had been ſuſfered to 
expand in the freedom of the country, was now 
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eager for inſtruction. It was perhaps no leſs 
adapted to receive it, than if it had gone through 
the regular courſe of emulation, jealouſy, envy, 
and hatred, which fo regularly ſucceed each other 
in the breaſt of a boarding-ſchool mits. She re- 
ccived the leflons of her tather with delight, and 


| ſoon became miitrets of all he thought neceſſary 


for her to learn. Her temper, which had never 
been ſpoiled by the alternate application of in- 
diſcreet indulgence and unnecellary ſeverity, was 
open, ardent, and affectionate. To every ſpecies 
of cunning and deceit ſhe was quite a itranyer. 
The happineſs which glowed in her own botom, 
ſhe wiſhed to communicate to every thing around 
her. | 

The cheering influence of her light and buoyant 
ſpirits penetrated the breaſt of her father. It 


ſoothed his pains, re- animated his ſpirits, and 


gave a Charm to his otherwiſe miſerable exiſtence. 
He regarded his Julia as a being of a ſuperior 
order. Her capacity he thought almoſt ſuperna- 
tural. The inferiority of the female underſtand- 
ing he had hitherto conſidered incontrovertible, 
and had treated every attempt at the cultivation 
of the mental powers of that ſex with the moit 
ſovereign contempt. But his Julia was an ex- 
ception to the general rule: an underitanding ſo 
capacious as hers ought to have every advantage. 
He, therefore, encouraged her inſatiable appe- 
tite for knowledge with a free command of all 
the books which either the private colleiqns of 
his friends or the circulating library could fur- 
niſh. He laid no reſtraint upon her choice, for 
from the pains he took to form her taſte, and 
from the opinion he entertained of the amazing 
maturity of her judgment, he was convinced ſhe 
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would of her own accord chooſe only what was 
proper. | 555 

Had a due allowance ſor che power of imagina- 
tion in young minds entered into Capt. Delmond's 
calculation, he would perhaps have been leſs 
ſanguine. In fact, though Julia read with plea- 
ſure books of philoſophy, hiſtory, and travels to 
her father, ſhe found a pleaſure ſtill more poig- 
nant in devouring the pages of a novel or romance 
in her own apartment. Her feelings were alive 
to all the joys and all the ſorrows of the heroes 
and heroines, whoſe adventures ſhe had the de- 
light of peruſing. The agitation they excited 
was ſo animated, ſo intoxicating, that ſhe felt a 
void in her breaſt when not under the influence 
of ſtrong emotions. In vain did her reaſon re- 
volt at the abſurdities which abounded in theſe 
motley tales; in the kindling paſſions of her youth- 
ful boſom they found a never-failing incentive to 
their peruſal. | + 2% 
Imagination, wild and ungoverned imines. 
tion reigned paramount in her breaſt. The inveſ- 
tigation of truth had no longer any charm. Sen- 
timent uſurped the place of judgment, and the 
mind, inſtead of deducing inferences from facts, 
was now ſolely occupied in the invention of ex- 
travagant and chimerical ſituations. In theſe, to 
do her juſtice, the moſt noble and heroic virtues 
were uniformly diſplayed. Of the immenſe for- 
tunes of which ſhe was the ideal miſtreſs, ſhe re- 
ſerved to herſelf but a very ſlender ſhare. All 
the poor of the country were in one moment en- 
riched by her bounty, all were made happy by 
her power. Tender and faithful lovers were re- 
leaſed from unheard of miſeries, and put in poſ- 
ſeſhon of the moſt exquiſite felicity. Her father, 
quite cured of his gout, was the lord of an im- 
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menſe dom in, whoſe various beauties fancy paint- 
ed in more lively colours than the peicil of Ri- 
Phar waz ever dipt in. In {hort, Julia was an 
adept in the art of caſtle-buil ling. 

Witi the education of her daughter Mrs. Del- 
mond never preſumed to iuterfere. She had be- 
fore her father's return, indeed, taken the trou- 
ble to teach her her ſampler, and had beides en- 
deavoured to initiate her into tue myiterics of eroſo- 
ititch, chain ſtitch, and gobble-uch, the laſt of 
which only ſecmed to ſuit che genius of the little 
romp, who did not much relich the confinement 
necellary for theſe employments. As to ment] 
improvement Mrs. Delmond wiſely judged it to 
be altogether out of her ſphere : nor was it it 
any view to produce ſuch an eilect, that the taught 
her to get by heart the ſame portion of the church 
catechiſm, and the ſame number of pſalms from 
Sternhold and Hopkins, as the hcriclt had lcarn- 
ed; all of which the took care that Julia thoult 
regularly repeat every Sunday eveinng at the 


ſame hour and in the ſame manner which the 


herſelf had done when at the ſame age. To poor 
Julia the ſabbath was indced a day of bondage 
and diſmay. Happy was ſhe when it was over, 
and nothing more was to be got by heart for a 
week to come. bb 12 85 

Indeed ail the religious duties of Mrs. Del- 
mond were very properly conſined to that day 


which is appointed by the church tor their eſpe- 


cial performance; every Sunday the very regu- 


larly went to church, as her awit had done be- 


fore her. And there ſne was fo far from miſſing 
any part of the ſervice, that the very audibly re- 
peated the whole ot it, abſolution and all, after 
the clergyman, to the great edificetion of thoſe 
who had the happineſs of ſuting in the ſame 
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pew. By this means ſhe obtained the appellation 
of a mighty devout good-ſort-of lady from all 
the neighbours ; nor did ſhe at all diſpleaſe her 
huſband by the practice of this devotion. But 
though Captain Delmond thought it proper to 


encourage this weakneſs in his wife, he withed 


the mind of his daughter to ſoar above the vulgar 
prejudice. 


Virtue, he told her, required no incentive to 


its performance, but its own innate lovelineſs, 


The doctrine of rewards and puniſhments was 


only adapted to weak and laviſh minds. Honour, 
he ſaid, was the inſpiring motive of the great and 
noble. As to the notion of revelation, it was 
involved in abſurdities which all truly-enlightened 
men treated with a proper degree of contempt ; it 
was only the tool of knaves and prieſts, which 
they made uſe of to excite the reverence of fools, 
the more eaſily to impoſe upon them. 

The beauty and the peace of virtue Julia 


found enſhrined in her own breaſt ; but had that 


breaſt ever been taught to glow with devotional 
ſentiment, to expand in grateful adoration of 
Divine beneficence, and to wrapt itſelf in the 
delightful contemplation of a future ſtate of feli- 
City, fairer colours would probably have marked 
its future deſtiny |! : 

As the heart of Julia was not altogether inſen- 
ſible to vanity, ſhe was exceedingly pleaſed to 
find herſelf ſo much wiſer than the reſt of the 
world. Thus prepared, it is not ſurpriſing that 
the was charmed with the tenets of the new 
philoſophers, which taught her that denying re- 


velation is but one ſtep towards that ſtate of 
perfection to which the human mind is ſo 4 


_ dily advancing. Her introduction to the philo- 
ſophers, and all that happened ſubſequent to 
that 
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that event, the reader has already been made 
acquainted with, It is high time the fair peti- 


tioner whom we left at the door of her father's 


chamber, {ſhould now ſpeak for herſelf, which 


ſac ſhall have an opportunity of doing in the 
next chapter. 


— — 


CHAP. XIII. 


& Hence to realms of night, dire demon, hence! 
% hy chain of adamant can bind | 
„hat li:tle world, the human mind, 
« And ſink its nobleſt powers to intputepce.” 
| Rocrrs. 


| Carr. Delmond's ſpirits, ſunk by a reſtleſs 
and painful night, revived at the fight of his 


lovely daughter; he kiſſed her with even more 
than uſual tenderneſs, and anxiouſly enquired con- 
cerning the indiſpoſition which had ſo long de- 


| tained her from him. She ſaid, her head had 


ached violently, which ſhe attributed to the want 
of exerciſe, and had no doubt that a little air 
would entirely remove it. Es 5 

« And why, my darling, do you confine your- 
ſelf ſo much; I ſhall infiſt hereafter upon your 
going out regularly every day. The air of this 
apartment 1s injurious to you, and my dear girl 


muſt not be allowed to ſuffer from her too great 


kindneſs to her old father.” 

The open and ſuſceptible heart of Julia, hith- 
erto a ſtranger. to every ſpecies of artiſice and 
concealment, felt this tenderneſs as a reproach 


too 


| 
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too poignant to be borne. Her eyes filled vin 
tears. She dared not truſt her voice, but with 
an air of the moit emphatic gratitude and aſtec- 
tion ſhe kiſſed the hand which had fondly taken 
hold of hers. | 

At length the importance of the projected en- 
terprize ruſhed upon her recollection; when 
ſtifling her emotion, and afſuming an air of cheer- 
fulneis, ſhe ſaid the hay been thinking that a 
ride into the country would be of fervice to her. 
She had long promiſed a viſit to Caille-Viliers, 
and with her father's permiiſion thought the might 
now accomplith it. 4 
„ Certainly, my love, as ſoon as ever you 
pleaſe: you thall yourſelf write a note to Nirs. 
Villers to inform her of your intention, and ſhe 
will, I make no doubt, fend the carriage to fetch 

ou.” 
r J was thinking,“ replied Julia heſitatingly, I 
was thinking whether I could not go without giv- 


ing her that trouble. You remember Dr. Or- 


well's gig. Lam ſure he would be ſo good as let 
me have it for a day, aud I would not with to 
ſtay longer. 2 5 5 

« But you cannot go alone in the gig, my 
dear?“ 

O no, II would get ſome one to drive me.” 

« If Dr. Orwell goes himſelf, and I know he 


ſometimes viſits there, I ſhall have no objection. 


He is a very reſpectable man, and I believe the 
worthieſt man of his profeſſion. He, 1 make no 
doubt, will take proper care of you. Go then, 
my dear, and make the requeſt yourſelf, a walk 
will do you good; and I {hill not ſuiter you to 


read to me this morning, it would not be proper 
for you after being ſo much indiſpoſed, fo Gop 


bieſs you, my child —good-bye.“ 5 
, Half 
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Half deſcated in her ER though not 


quite diſcomſited, Julia left her father's room 


without having ſuitered the name of Vallaton to 
paſs her lips. She could not prevail upon her- 
{cif to encounter the prejudices of her father, 
and this tipndity led her to practice a 2 
which, though cduttary to her fcelings and repug— 

nant to her judgment, the hoped the plea of ne- 
cellity would ſuthciently excuic. - 

[The admirers of amiable weakneſs, who con- 
ſider the virtues of fortitude and courage as in- 
imical to every charm of the female character, 
reflect not how impoſſible it is for the mind that 
is deprived of their ſupport, firmly to tread the 
« onward path” of ſincerity; nor how often the 
timid and irreſolute will be prompted by their 
fears „ t take d. 0/1 mulation's ⁊uinding 2ay” Fortt- 
tude and courage are, however, only the compa- 
nions of undeviating rectitude. They had hitherto 
been conſtant inhabitants in the gentle breaſt of 
Julia; whoſe ſoft and winning manners clearly 
evinced that thoſe virtues, maſculine as they are 


generally dcemed, are far from being incompati- 


ble with modeſty and gentleneſs. In once hav- 
ing permitted herſelf to tread the path of error, 
ſhort as were the {teps ſhe had as yet taken, ſhe 
found ſhe had already loſt the firm ſupporters of 
her mind; and to extricate herſelf ſhe had re- 
courſe to their unworthy ſubilitutes, art and 
copucalment. 

I. her father's name ſhe wrote a note to Dr. 
Orwell to requeſt the gig for the following day 
aud defiring the anſwer to be delivered into her 
own hands, and ſtrictly charging the meſſenger 
to ſay nothing of where he had been to cither of 
her yn ſhe took the read to Mr. Glib's 
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Mr. Vallaton, who did not expect to ſee her 
till the evening, was charmed t a «ircuinſtance, 
which he did not fail to interpret to his vivo ad- 
vantage. And ſtill more was he delighted, when 
ſhe informed him that ſhe had come on purpoſe 
to requeſt a favour of him. 

« A favour of me, Julia! impoſſible. You 
know not how exquiſitely it would delight me 
to oblige you. hope it is ſomething that may 
require the exertion of all my energies, that you 
may ſee what power you have over me.” 

It is only to drive me a few miles in a gig. 
I with to call at Caſtle-Villars to-morrow ; and 


thought perhaps you would have no objection to 


accompany me. The General is very hoſpitable, 
and will be happy to receive any fricnd of my fa- 
ther's; for as ſuch I mean to introduce you. 
You do not know,” continued ſhe with an en- 
_ chanting ſmile, « what good may ariſe from this 


introduction.” | 


Falten was profuſe in his acknowledgments, 


which Julia interrupted by ſaying ſhe had ſtill 
another requeſt to make, which ſhe hoped he 
would have as little heſitation in complying with. 
„ Can my lovely Julia fear that any requeſt 
of hers ſhould meet with a refuſal ? Impoſkble. 
Let her but name her wiſh; and were it to pluck 
her kerchief from the horned moon, it thould be 
done.” | 
© I greatly wiſh, then,“ replied Julia, nay I 
would give the world to ſee the embroidered cov- 
cring of the baſket which formed your infant cra- 
dle. Have you it not with you.“ 

« No, I believe not; it is not with me at pre- 
ſent.” „ 
« Nor any of your infant robes.” 
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« No, I- I unfortunately left them in the care 
of a very particular friend in town.” | 

How unlucky ! indeed, indeed you ought ne- 
ver to go any where without them. Are they not 
the bleſied inſtruments by which the ſtrange 
myſtery of your birth will moſt undouttedly be 
developed. I muit chide you for truſting to pre- 
cious a depoſit in any hands but vour own. You 
can, however, write for them, and your friend 
may fend them to you by the mail coach.” 

Vallaton, who could hardly tupprets a ſmile at 
the earneſtneſs with which Julia made this un- 
ſoreſeen requeſt, took from it a hint, which ef- 
fectually relieved his preſent embarraitment. He 
promiſed to write to his friend by that night's 


poſt; and doubted not, but that in a few days he 
| ſhould receive the credentials of his noble birth 
in ſafety. It is probable that his mind's eye at 


that moment caſl a retroſpective glance to the cellar 


of St. Giles's, where his firſt blanket, whoſe em- 


broidery was certainly of no Tyrian dye, after 
having done its duty as a mop, and gone through 


the proceſs of decompoſition on a dung hill, had 


probably long ſince lent its aid to enrich its na- 
tive foil. How much ſoever Mr. Vallaton's pa- 
triotiſm might lead him to glory in the certainty 
of his firſt rags having been thus uſeful to his 


country, his modeſty prevented his- aſſuming any 
merit upon this head; and Juin, whoſe memory 


furniſhed her with a thouſand ſimilar examples, 
was quite ſatisficd that the little embroidered 


veſtments, he had ſo particularly defcribed, would 


lead to the happy diſcovery her ardent imagination 
had fo fully planned. | | 
Mr. Vallaton, willing to change a ſubject 


which was rather becoming too intereſting, en- 


quired 
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quired whether the excurſion to Caſtle-Villers was 


with ber father's knowledge. 

O yes, replied Julia, my dear papa is al- 
ways ſo indulgent that he never objects to any 
thing that will give me pleaſure, unleſs fears for 
my ſafety, or doubts concerning propriety, ſhould 
ſuggeſt the objcAion.” | 


« Propriety! in what vocabulary of prejudice 


did you pick up that offenſive word? What can 
be improper that does not rebel againſt the great 


commands of nature? It is theſe wordlings «© gor- 


ged with miſinthropy, who have by this term 
propriety forged the molt galling fetters tor the ami- 
able period of youth. Would that my Julia were 
ſuperior to the ignoble bondage !” | 
© Indeed, indeed now, Mr. Vallaton, you do 
my father wrong. lle never wiſhes to ſubject my 


mind but. to the bondage of reaſon. If you knew 


his affection for me, and how good to me he 
has always been, you would not wonder that I 
ſhould love him.” wy 

& And pray tell me from whence does his af- 
fection for you proceed? If it appears, that the 


eircumſtance of being his daughter has any in- 


fluence upon your father's mind, ſuch a weak 
and foclith prejudice is more deſcrving of your 
contempt thay eneration.“ 

© Your argument is, indeed, very forcible; I 
know not how to ayiwer it; but {til} I cannot 
ſo far conquer taut preindice which I have hith- 
erto coali.red as virtuous, and which makes 
me feel it improper too it:iftly to ſcan the im- 
perfcEtions of a parent. If I were dependent 
on his bounty, I thou!d perhaps be leſs ſcrupu- 
lous 3 but ſince, through my aunt's partial affec- 
tion, I have come to the command of an inde- 
pendant fortune, I feel as if it were not only un- 


grateſul | 


01 


grateful but ungenerous to examine the motives 


of an aſtection, for which I confeſs (and do not 
hate me for the conſeſſion) it is my moſt anxious 
with to make a ſuitable return.” 
« And pray what has this old gentleman done 
for vou? So 
Done! how can you alk the queſtion ? Did 


he not, during the period of my infancy, and 
even before hc had ever ſeen me, part with more 


than half his income for mine and my mother s 
ſupport ? Was it not for our ſakes that he endu- 
red the horrors of that detelicd climate; facrte 
ficed his eaſe, his heaith, his comfort? And then 
on his return: what tender attection ! what un- 
remitting care | Jo procure for me the accom- 
pliſhments which he himſelf could not teach, and 
to enable me to make an appearance equal to my 
companions of larger fortune; how often has 


he and my mother denicd themſelves every lutle 


comſort to which they had been habituated? Oh! 


how happy am I now in having it in my power 


to reſtore to them theſe innocent enjoyments, to 


make their old age as eaſy and as comfortable as 
that period of lite will admit! Till your argu- 


ments convinced me that there could not poſſi- 
bly be a Gon, I could hardly refrain from the ſu- 
perſtitious perſuaſion, that a ſort of Providence 
had interpotfed to terd me this legacy at the very 
time when, by the loſs of the ſmall penſion which 


my father, in addition to his half-pay, had hith- 


erto enjoyed, it became almoſt unpothbie to ſup- 


port his family, and keep up the rank in life he 
had been accuitomed to maintain. In giving up 


this fortune to his diſpoſal, I experienced the 

ſweeteſt pleaſure of my life P 
“ And have you actually given it up to his 

diſpoſal ?”? cried Vallaton with great carneltneſs, 


and 
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and in a tone fully expreſſive of the virtuous 


horror he felt at ſuch a flagitious proof of the de- 


ſtructive vice of gratitude. 

No, rejoined the fair philoſopher, © my fa. 
ther would not accept the gift. He ſaid he wou!d 
do no more than act as my ſteward. It was evi- 
dently the intention of my aunt, that I ſhould 
be independent before the period aſhxed by law, 
and he would not fruſtrate her intentions. He 
ſaid, he ſurely had no cauſe to be lefs confident 
in my prudence than the had! And by faying fo 
he doubly bound me to give myteif up to his 
direction in every article of my conduct.” 
„Dear enchanting enthuſiaſt!“ cried Vallaton, 
ſomewhat recovered from his alarm. The falie 
views in which things appear to your underttand - 
ing is truly to be regretted. And fo you are in- 
debted to this gentleman, becauſe, fortooth, in the 
hateful ſpirit of monopoly, he choſe by deſpetic and 


artificial means to engy.,ſ5 a pretty woman ts himſelf ; 


and even in abſence unjuſtly to prevent his neigh- 


bour from enjoying a good wiich he could not 
himſelf continue to poſſeſs; for was not this the 
true motive of his care of your mother? As for 
you, whatever he beſtowed previous to his know- 
ledge of your real worth, was a glaring proof of 


the moſt odious ſelfiſhneſs. Was it not becauſe. 


he believed hi afelf your father, that he thus pro- 
vided for you ? In what a contemptible light does 
philoſophy teach us to view this prejudice ? I oveht 
to prefer no human being ts another, becauſe that bo- 


ing is my father, my wife, or my ſon, but becauſe, 


for reaſons which equally appeal to all underflandings, 


that being is entitled to preference. In a flate of equu- 
lity, it will be a queſtion of no importance to know 
wwho is the parent of each individual child. It is 
ariſtocracy, ſclf-love, and family pride, that teach 
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ws te fel a value upin it at preſent.* And for 
this ollspring, of ariitocratic prejudice, this ſelſiſh 


affection which your father had for you becauſe. 


you were hs, and not the offspring of ſome other 
man, haply more worthy than himſelf, he is en- 
titled to your duty and your gratitude | Miſtaken 
Julia! I wiſh you would excrt the energies of your 
mind, to conquer prejudices fo unworthy of your 
underſtanding.” 5 

Poor Julia had not now one word to ſay in her 
own defence. Abaſhed at the conviction of her 
filial weakneſs, ſhe cait her lovely eyes upon the 
ground. The enlightened philoſopher tenderly 
ſeized her hand, and changing his voice to the 
ſoft tone of ſupplication, entreated ſhe would 
pardon him for his zeal in the cauſe of truth. 
He withed to remove every obſtacle to peryectibility 


in one ſo near perfection: ſhe had but to con- 


quer a ſew of thoſe remaining prejudices to reach 
the goal. « By this fair hand I ſwear,” ſaid he, 
preſling it to his lips, “ that all I fay proceeds 
from the ſtrength and diſintereſtedneſs of my af- 


ſection.” The entrance of the Goddeſs of Rea- 


ſon, Mr. Myope, and Mr. Glib, prevented her 


reply. She ſoon took her leave, and her heart 


palpitating with various contending emotions, re- 
turned to her father's houſe. 


See Pol. Juſ. vol. ii. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


„ Morta!s, in vain ye hope to find, 

« If guiit, if fraud have ſtain'd your mind, 

« Or laut to hear, or angel to defend.” 

So ruth prociams. | hear the facred ſound 
Bur it from the centre f her burning throne, 

V here ave ſhe hits with ſtar-wicath'd luſtre crown'd; 
A vright fun claſs hei adamantine zone. 

So ruth procl..ms, her aw fu. voice | hear, 

With niany a ſolemn pauſe it ſlowly mects my ear. 


| IN the perſonification of the virtues, Sincerity 


ought certainly to be delineated as the moſt vin- 
dictive of the whole groupe. Inflexible in her de- 


crees, and jealous of her authoriry, the hedges 


round her white domain wich ſo many thorns, 


that it is impoſſible to depart from it for a ſingle 


moment with impuuity. In endeavouring to ef- 
fect his eſcape, the poor fugitive gets ſo entan- 


gled, that thou'd he even ſucceed in avoiding the 
diſgrace of detection, he cannot avoid the ſtings 
of ſhame and diſhonour, which, if he have any 


feeling, will pierce him to the quick. | 
Alarmed leſt the anſwer of Dr. Orwell ſhould 
by miſtake have been delivered to ber father, 
Julia's firſt care was to ſcck the meſſenger it was 
ſent by. He was not vet returned. Indecd the 
boy thought he could never have a better oppor- 
tunity of taking bis own time. 'ne injunctions 
laid upon him by his yours, miilreſs to conceal 
his errand from her father, madd kim quick! 
ſei:ſihle that tte was in his power. Way thould 
he not indulge himſelf in a witne at yi.rbles ? 
If he ſtaid ever ſo long ſhe durit not infori- n 
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him for her own ſake. And if Miſs told a lie, 
by ſaying the ſent him any where elſe, why ſhould 
he not tell her another? Could he pretend to 
be better than Miſs. 

Vexed at bis delay, and trembling leſt it ſhould 
occaſion a diſcovery, Julia began to feel the 
thorns which ſtrewed the path on which the had 
ſo lately entered. The boy at length arrived, 
and brought with him a polite anſwer from Dr. 
Orwell, who willingly granted her requeſt. She 
haſtily put the note in her pocket, and then 
went to the parlour, where ſhe found Mrs. 
Gubbics, ſenior, fitting with her father and mo- 
ther. 

« Well, my love,” ſaid Capt. Delmond, « what 
| favs Dr. Orwell to your requeſt? Did you find all 
the family at home?“ 

Dr. Orwell is kind enough to let me have the 
gig whenever I pleaſe, and delires his compliments 
to you and my mamma.” | 

© And pray, faid Mrs. Delmond, did you ſee 

Mrs. Goodwin? I wonder ihe did not give you 

the receipt for the elder wine which I fent to 

beg of her this morning. She told Nanny ſhe 

would write it out for me before dinner. Did 

not ſhe mention it to you? 

No, replied Julia, I- I did not ſee Mrs. 

Goodwin. | 

“Aye, but I warrant,” cried Mrs. Gubbles 
with an arch ſmale, «I warrant Miſs ſaw ſome- 
body better worth looking at. There was young 
Mr. Sydney juſt come home from the colleges 
I faw him with his father a going to the par- 
lonage juſt betore Miſs went out; one would be 
aſlovithed to ſee what a great, tall, proper man 
he is grown. Good lack ! it was but yeſterday, 
28 J think, ſince he was quite a little baby; and 

now 
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now to be ſure he is one of the moſt handſomeſt 


and moſt genteeleſt young men I ever ſeed in my 
life. Don't you think ſo, Miſs 7” 
4 | don't know, I did not fee him.” 


« Not ſce him! well that is the moſt extraor- 
dinary thing as ever I knew. He could not poſ- 


ſibly come back without my ſeeing him. You know 
I am quite in the way, and notices every body as 


goes by: not a foot on the ſtreet, I warrant 


you, but I knows of. There is that heatheniſh 
ſet as come to Mr. Glib's, who are all (heaven 
preſerve us !) ſaid to be no better than ſo many 
atheiſts ;z I ſee'd them go by this morning; there 


they are, all living at rack and manger. A good 
hot ſupper laſt night, and a fine dinner to-day, 
I wonder what will come on it at laſt? A pretty 
thing, truly, for folks in their way to entertain 


at ſuch a rate ! If it was only their own neigh- 


bours and town-folks, It would be a diifcrent 


thing; but to be throwing away their ſubſtance up- 
on authors and ſuch ſcum, it is a ſhame to hear 
of it!” oo ; 

_ © I ſhould ſuppoſe, ma'am,” ſaid Julia with ſome 
warmth, that Mr. Glib knows his own affairs 


| beſt : I believe the party you allude to are very 


repeQable people, and do Mr. Glib great honour 
by their viſit” . 
It may be fo, Miſs. They may be very reſ- 
pectable people, to be ſure, for aught I know; 
though I don't think it's the moſt reſpectableſt 


thing in the world, for people to be ſncaking about 


the ſtreets all night, that have no honeſt calling 

to take them out of their warm beds.” TT 
Do the people at Mr. Glib's keep ſuch late 

hours ? enquired Capt. Delmond. 5 


I don't know for all of em, replied the lo- 


quacious Mrs. Gubbles, „but betwixt ſour and 
| five 


— oF 
five this morning, as my huſband was a going to 
Mrs. Dunſtan's, (who, as I was telling you as 


Miſs there came in, has got a fine thumping boy) 


he paſſed that there tall one juſt at your garden- 
gate, I don't know his name, but there he was 
a perambulating through the (ſtreet, and I leave 
you to judge, whether at that late hour it was 
likely he had been building churches ?” 

In the loud laugh to which Mrs. Gutbles was 
excited by her own uit, Julia felt no inclination 
to join. The conſequences of Vallaton's having 


been ſeen in his retreat from the arbour, filled 


her with terror and diſmay. 'To conceal the in- 
quietude of her mind, ſhe made a pretence for 
quitting the room, and did not return till the 


viſitor was gone and dinner put upon the table. 


In places far removed from the great and croud- 


ed theatre of the metropolis, the ſcenes of life 


(if we may be permitted to carry on the hacknied 


| alluſion) come fo near the eye, that every little 


wheel and pulley becomes viſible to the audience. 


The actors are there indeed ſo few, and ſo ſeldom 
do any incidents occur in the rural drama of 


ſuſhcient importance to excite a general intercſt, 
that if the good people in a country town were 
not to find a ſubſtitute for more important 


articles of intelligence in the minutiæ of famil 


tranſactions, they mult either be condemned to 


| filence, or laid under the dreadful neceſſity of 


cultivating internal reſources. No ſuch miſera- 
ble alternative awaits the happier inhabitants of 
the metropolis. There day unto day furniſhes 
an everlaſting fund for talk, and the infatiable 
thirſt for news is gratified by ſuch a ſucceſſion 
of great events, that though petty ſcandal may 
ſerve as a reliſh, it is by no means an abſolute 
neceſſary of life. In the country, where the ap- 
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petite for news is not a whit leſs voracious, it is 
obliged to put up with a more limited bill of 
fare: the minuteſt action of every neighbour is 
there, indeed, very liberally ſerved up, while 


conjectures on its cauſe and its conſequences ſerve 
as ſauce to the entertainment. 


The valetudinary ſtate of Captain Delmond's 
health, which deprived him of thoſe reſources 
tor killing time to which he had formerly been 


accuſtomed, made him glad to fill the vacuum 
by any piece of intelligence that offered : even a 
viſit from Mrs. Gubbles was on this account ac- 
ceptable, as no one poſſeſſed more information 
concerning the ſtate of affairs in the village and 
its neighbuurhood than that good lady. Where- 


ever the went, ſhe generally left heads of dif- 


courſe to occupy the remainder of the day ;.do 


it appeared likely to be at preſent. The birth of 


Matcer Duvitan, the fortune he was likely to in- 


herit, the age of his mother, and the queſtion of 
| who was moſt likely to be aſked to ſtand god-father 


upon the important occaſion, having been all ſuc- 
ceſſively diſcuiſed; the return of Henry Sydney 
came next under conſideration. 

Had Julia heard nothing of him at the par- 
ſonage? 


It was very extraordinary. Who did ſhe ſee 


there? Julia, at a loſs for a reply, heſitated, and 
then ſaid ſhe had only ſeen Dr. Orwell. 

« Were you in the ſaloon?“ 

0 No.“ 


« Oh! then the matter is plain enough; the 


ladies withed to have the gentlemen all to them- 
ſelves, and ſo the Doctor did not invite you to 
go in? Ay, ay, let the parſon alone. He did 


| wot chovic to trouble his daughters with a female 


vilitor 
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viſitor, when he knew they were more agreeably 
engaged.” | 
Indeed, fir, Dr. Orwell was to-day as he al- 


ways is, very kind and polite. I am ſure he and 


his daughters are equally above every little jea- 
louſy.” 5 
« Well, well, it may be ſo; but who are 
thoſe people at Glib's? You ſpoke to Mrs. 
Gubbles as if you had known ſomething of 
them.” 
1 believe it is Mr. Myope, the great author, 
and his lady ; I have met them at Mrs. Bothe- 
rim's: they are very genteel, well-informed peo= 
e. 3 3 
« And the tall young man who wag ſeen lurking 


about the ſtreets at that unſeaſonable hour; what 


is he?“ c 

don't know indeed,” replied Julia, looking 
at the ſame time out of the window, I can't tell 
who Mrs. Gubbles meant.” | 

Some idle fellows of an author too, I ſup- 
poſe,” rejoined her father; « one who I dare fay 
would be very properly employed in carrying a 
mulket. Really, my dear, I am ſomewhat afraid 


that Mrs. Botherim is not quite difficult enough 


in regard to the choice of her gueits. Authors 
and theſe fort of people may be very good in 
their way, but they are by no means proper ac- 
quaintances for my Julia.“ 

« But, my dear ſir, ought we not to pay ſome 


reſpect to talents and genius, even though deſti- 
tute of fortune?“ 


« Fortune !—I deſpiſe fortune as much as any 
man; but will talents and genius make a gentle- 
man? And are not all the authors who have ta- 
lents or genius known to be democrats in their 
hearts. Talk not to me of ſuch people, my dear, 
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they ought to be the dread and deteſtation of every 


loyal ſubject ” 

This wis a theme on which Julia was ever fear- 
ful of entering. She knew her father's preju- 
dices to be unconquerable. It was this circum- 
ſtance which had hitherto prevented her from 
bringing him acquainted with Vallaton, who:e 
Patriotiſm ſo pure, ſo diſintereſted, fo enlighten- 
ed, muſt be ſhocked at ſentiments ſo oppolite to 
bis own ! Even ſhould his reſpect for her impoſe 
upon him a filence repugnant to his generous 
principles of hazarding all for truth, he could 


not fail to be wounded at the expreſſions which, 


if the ſubjea of politicks was ſtarted, would in- 
fallibly drop from her father's tongue. She had, 
therefore, moſt carefully concealed her know- 
ledge of him from Capt. Delmond, who ſhe well 
knew would on his part be equally ſhocked at the 
enlightened ſyſtem of her new preceptor. 


This concealment ſhe at firſt imagined would 


have been a very eaſy matter; but ſhe ſoon expe- 


riencied the torment which, in a generous mind, 
attends the leaſt attempt at difingenuity. The 
entrance of Henry Sydney and his ſiſter relieved 


her preſent embarraſſment. The latter came to 
requeſt the favour of Miſs Delmond's company 
to a rural feaſt in the hay-field, to which the 
Captain, who conſidered the ſymptoms of indiſ- 


poſition he had lately remarked in his daughter 


to originate in too much confinement, readily 
acquieſced ; and Julia, who now for the firſt time 
of her life was happy in any excuſe that could 
relieve her from the burden of her father's pre- 
ſence, haſlily prepared herſelf to attend her amia- 
bie friend. 
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CHAP. XV. 


« Where the ſenſe of the ſpech is bu: i wlerftood, 
« We arc bud to lang At MACUANTH MY eee 
5 DLALALN s LETTERS, 


Ir is now time to return to Mits Botherim, 
whom we left very property rebuking her mother 
for the fault cormntted by her domeitick. In 
reply to a very long and very learned exhortatio!ny 
which had, however, nearly cxlluuiled the good 


_ lady's patiencc, “I tell you, Biddy,” ſaid Vr-. 


Botherim, “ that though coming into the parlour 
ain (peaking oi your wig bctore the 110 ntlemen 5 
was not his buſineſs, to be ture, yet hz is a vcry 


good boy for all that. Js takes ſuch cace of the 


cow, and is fo kind to all the dunib creatures, 
that he muſt be 4,0: d. 

Good Þ repeated Bridgetina with great indig- 
nation, It appears, madam, that you know very 
litile of the nature of goodhefs. Whit is goods 
nets but virtue? Confudered as a perſonal adi, 
it conffls in the diſpſition of the mind, and may be 
defined a. defire to promae the beneit of inteliigeut 


beings in general, the quantity virtue being as the 


quantity of defire. Now d:fire is another name for 
Preference, or a perception of the excellence, real or 
Suppoſed, of any object; and what perception of 
4 5 Hence can a being jo unenightencd poſſitly j of 
? 

« You know very well daughter,” rejoincd 
Mrs. Botherim, „ th: t I cannot anſwer you in all 
them there argumentations z but I can tell you that 
it will be long enough before we get a better boy 
; On than 
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than Bill, and that there is not a cow upon the 
common half ſo well fed as ours.“ | 
© It is a ſtrange thing, mother, rejoined Brid- 


getina, that you never will learn to generalize 


your ideas. The boy may take very good care of 


your cow, and by leading her to the beſt paſture, 
promote both her benefit and yours; but if he de- 


rives this benefit, not from a clear and diſt indt per- 
eeption of what it is in awhich it conſiſts, but from 
the unexamined liſſius of education, from the phyſical 


effect of ſympathy, or from any ſpecies of zeal un- 


allied to and incommenſurate with knoaledge, can 


this defire be admitted for virtucus ? If your pre- 
judices were not invulnerable you would not he- 
ſitate to acknowledge that it ought not; and if 
his actions cannot be admitted for virtuous, how 


: can he be called good ?? | 


To this Mrs. Botherim was incapable of making 
any reply. A ſilence of ſome minutes enſued, 
which the mother at length broke; „1 was 
thinking, faid the, „ my dear, whether we 
might not drink tea with Miſs Sydney this even- 
ing; now that her brother is come home, the 


-campliment will be expected; and you know 


next week is the week of our great waſh, when I 
never goes from home, and to-morrow I muſt look 
over your things to prepare for it; fo as it will be 
a long time before I have an other day, I think 


ve had as well go this.“ 


The propoſal was too agreeable to Miſs Bothe- 


rim to be rejected. A meſſenger was diſpatched 
to notify their intention; and while Mrs. Bothe- 


rim betook herſelf to the taſk of combing out the 


_ unfortunate treſſes, whoſe - luckleſs fate hath al- 


ready excited the reader's commiſeration, Bridge- 
tina retired to her library to ſtudy for the diſcourſe 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


„Thoſe gentle hours thy pl-nty badet bloam; 
« 'n le calm defirestht ind but litt C rom. 
«* 'Fhof healthful pete hat graced the pricetul ſcene, 
* Lis d in each loo, al prog ten'd all the vreen,” 
| eros Hy 


Our heroine beſtowes] fo much time on the 
tedious labours of the toilet, that the little party 
at Mr. Sydney's had enjoyed nearly an hour «of 
e ch other's ſociety before the and her mother ap- 
peared. They found the houſe deferted of its 
inhabitants, but were conducted by a little girl 


through the garden into a meadow which beauti- 


fully ſloped towards the river. On the lower part 
a groupe of hay-makers were at work; Mr. 8yd- 
ney, and his friend the rector, were cheerfully 
couverſing with the ruſtic band, and encouraging 
the innocent merriment which lightened all their 
toil. At the upper part of the field was Mrs. 
Martha Goodwin and her nieces, together with 
Julia, Matia Sydney, and her brother, all at work 
ſome ſettling the camp ſtools which they had car- 
ried in their own hands, ſome depoſitiug their 
mare of the tea equipage upon the table which 
Henry had juſt fixed beneath the ſhade of a ſpread- 


ing Im, and in a ſpot from which the moſt de- 


kghifal proſpect of the country opened to the view. 
All was hiiarity and eaſe, cheerfulneſs and good- 

humour. - ” | | 
Ceremony, that tireſome and ineffective ſubſti- 
tute for true politeneſs, found no admittance here. 
Neceſſary as her preſence is deemed, and neceſſary 
e E 4 ons as 
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as it in reality may be, to preſerve the decorum 
of a city rout, it could be diſpenſed with by the 
preſent party without any apprehenſion of incon- 
venience. Where confidence of mutual good- 
will and congenial harmony of ſentiment influ- 
ence every breaſt, and the poliſh of the manners 
proceeds from the poliſh of the mind, the forins 
of ceremony are as uſeleſs as impertinent. 

If the art of making every one around feel eaſy 
and comfortable be accounted a mark of true po- 
liteneſs, Miſs Sydney muſt be confeſſed to do the 
honours of her table as an adept. She had ſeen 
little of what 1s called the world, but the few ac- 
quaintances with whom ſhe was accuſtomed to 


 affociate, were all wcll-bred and ſenſible. 


Ever attentive to the wants, and obſervant ta 
the manners of others, ſhe would have conducted 
herſelf with propriety in any ſcene or upon any 
occaſion that could poſſibly have occurred. Her 


good breeding was indeed of that ſterling ſort that 


might paſs current in any country of the civilized 


world; and muſt be confeſſed in this reſpect to 


poſſeſs fome advantage over that of the frivolous 
votaries of faſhion, whoſe knowledge of the ar- 
tificial forms of ceremony, like the paper money 


of a country bank, has only a circumſcribed and 


local value. 


The natural vivacity of Maria's temper had 


been long ſuppreſſed by an unremitting and painful 
attendance on the death- bed of her mother. Time 
had worn off the ſharp edge of ſorrow, but had 
not quite reitored her uſual cheerfulneſs, when 


the return of her darling brother gave new ani- 


mation to her ſpirits, and once more turned her 
heart to joy. 


She had the pleaſure of ſeeing her happineſs 


diffufive. Every eye icemed to ſparkle with a de- 


light 


| „ 
light reſponſive to that which glowed in her own 
breall. Even Julia, whoſe once gay and lively 
ſpirits ha. of late been chilled and frozen in the 
cold region of metaphyſics, ſeemed reanimated 
by the participation of pleaſures congenial to youth 
and nature. She entered into the amuſements of 
her friends, joined in the licht-hiearted laugh, re- 
torted the inoffenſixe raillery, and was one of the 
moit buſy in preparing for the rural ſeaſt. She 
and Harriet Orwell had quit ſinithed decorating a 
baſket of ſtrawberries with a wreath of flowers 
which Henry had gathered, and were with light 
and graceful fteps bearing it betwixt them to the 
table, waile Henry, keeping his feat upon the 
grats, was with eyes of rapture following every 
motion of the lovely pair, when the ſmall ſhrill 
voice of Miſs Botherim accofſted his ears, and 
drew his attention from theſe engaging objects. 

80 Doctor,” cried ſhe, I perceive that you 
have retired to taſle the picaſures of abſtract ſpec- 
ulation. How I admire a taſte ſo ſimilar to my 
own! Divine congemality of ſentiment! it is 
thou alone can'ſt give a taitc of true ſelicity to 
enlightencd minds P 

Henry, whoſe contemplations of whatever na- 
ture they were, ſcemed little diſpoſed to reliſh 
this 1:t.rruption, made no other reply than the 
common form of ſalutation; but ſuddenly riting 
and placing himſell by the ſale of Mrs. Botherim, 


he begged to attend the ladies to his ſiſder. 


Bridgetina, who humanely refolved to treat her 
cholen lover with all imaginable tenderneſs, im- 
mediat2:y went round to his fide, and 1aitantly 


began her well-conned convecſation. 


71 have juſt been renovating my energies, 
C ſaid ſhe, by the impreſſive eloquence of Kouſ- 
ſeau. I nced not aſk whether the 1b ime vir- 

Ss tues 
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tues of his Ftoiſa do not enrapture your ſoul ? 


Was any character ever drawn ſo natural, ſo ſub- 
lime, fo truly virtuous? 


« Tam ſorry that I cannot perſectly agree with 


you,” replied Henry; „but here are the laches, 
they had almoſt deſpaired of ſecing you 

Maria then came forward, and politely led her 
gueſts to the feats ſhe had prepared for them; 


while Henry ſlipt round to the oppoſite fide of | 


the table, and took poſſeſſion of a little turfy 
Knoll, which ſeparated the feats of Harriet and 
Julia. | 

Though the converſation that commenced be- 
tween theſe young people was, if we may judge 
from the ſmile of fatisfaQtion that played upon 
their countenances, ſufficiently entertaining to 
themſelves, it might probably be with juſtice con- 
fidered beneath the dignity of hiſtory. Happily 


for the edification of the learned reader, it receiv- 


ed an interruption from Bridgetina, who, as ſhe 
never truſted to the ſpontaneous effuſion of the 
— might always be ſaid to ſpeak for the 
reſs 
. The buſtle of the tea-table, and the playful 
contention which attended the diſtribution of 
fruit, cakes, &c. for ſome time ſtopt the torrent 
of her eloquence 3 but it was only ſtopt to pour 
forth at the firſt opportunity with redoubled 
force. 
Dr. Henry Sydney, cried ſhe, in a voice ſuf- 


ficiently audible, © I muſt call upon you for an 


explanation of the words you uttered before tea, 
which ſeemed to my apprehenſion to caſt a doubt 
upon the ſublime virtue of Eloiſa. If it be to 


that part of her conduct which ſeems to have 


been dictated by her prejudices as a religioniſt 
that you object, 1 have 5 to plead in her 
defence. 
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defence. But as to her affair with 5t. Preux, 
it was ſurely the moſt ſublime inſtance of abſtrack 
virtue! A virtue ſuperior to the fautaitic preju- 
dices of a diitempered civilization; and which, 
in the wild career of energetic feeling, nobly pur- 
ſued tlic ſentiments of nature. Is it poſtibie that 
you can perceive no charms in ſuch a conduct ?? 

c Situated as St-Preux,” replied Henry, (while 
an ingenuous modeity heightened the colour of 
lis expreilive countenance) * I will not pretend 
to anſwer for myfelf. No ſuck ſituation, howe- 
ver, can poſſibly occur for never will there be an 
Eloiſa ſuch as Reuſteau's vivid imagination has 
deſcribed. The different parts of her character 
arc indeed incompatible with each other.” 

In what reſpect 7 aſked Bridgetina. 

« [n minds of a certain caſt,” returned Henry, 
te the licentious paſſions may revel in the heart, 
while the imagination is forming the molt ſublime 


concæptions of exalted virtue. But the virtues os 


Heloiſe are not the tranſient eſfuſions of this ſpe- 
cies of enthuſiaſm, they are repreſented as the 
ſteady and dignified oifspring ct reafon. With 
ſuch principles a part of her conduct is utterly 
iuconfiſtent, and therefore, in my opinion, unua- 

taral and abſurd.” | - 
© Indeed, Doctor, replied Bridgetina, I 
ſhould not have expected to have found you infec- 
ted by the prejudices which are engendered by 
the unneceſlary inſtitutions of a depraved ſociety. 
But when ſublimer notions of things have been 
ſufficiently generated by philoſophy, depend upon 
it the example of Eloifa will prove a model to her 
* The example of -Eloifa!” repeated old Mr. 
Sydney; © was lhe not a wanton baggage, who 
was got with child by her tutor? I rene nber 
e e reading 
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reading an extract from the book in an old re- 
view; and I muit ſay the world was very little 


obliged to Mr. Rouſſcau for publiſhling ſuch a 
ſtory. He might intend it, and if he was a good 


man he doubtleſs did intend it, as a warning to 


young woman to beware of falling into the ſnares 
of men; but, alas! I am afraid it has done little 
good.” 3 

© I never read the book in queſtion,” ſaid Dr. 


Orwell, but of Rouſſeau's ſyſtem of female e- 
ducation, I think the circumſtance you allude to 


might very naturally be the reſult. A creature 
inſtructed in no duty but the art of pleaſing, and 
taught that the ſole end of her creation was to 
attract the attention of the men, could not be 
expected to tread very firmly in the paths of vir- 
rue.” Dy: 

« T wonder,” ſaid Mrs. Martha Goodwin, 
« What Rouſſeau would have done with all the 
ordinary girls, for it is plain his ſyſtem is adapted 


only for beauties; and ſhould any of theſe poor 


beauties fail in getting huſbands, Gop help. them, 
poor things! they would make very miſerable old 
maids.” 

« Beauty, madam,” cried Bridgetina, © is a con- 


fideration beneath the, notice of a philoſopher, as 


the want of it is no moral obſtacle to love: will 
not the mind that is ſuſhciently enlightened always 
behold the preferableneſs of certain objects ?? 
continued ſhe, drawing up her long craggy neck 


ſo as to put the ſhrivelled parchment-like ſkin 


which covered it upon the full ſtretch. In a 


reaſonable ſtate of ſociety women will not reſtrain 
their powers, they will then diſplay their ener- 


gies 3 and the vigour of their minds exerted in 


the winning elbquence of courtſhip, will not be 


exerted in vain, There will then be uo old maids, 
* | — 
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er none but fools will be fo. As to Rouſſcau, 


it is plain that he was a ſtranger to the rights of 
women.“ 


„ The inconſtiteney aud folly of his ſyſtem,” 
ſaid Henry, „ was, perhaps, never better expoſ- 
ed than in the very ingenious publication which 
takes the Rights of Women for its title. Pity 
that the very ſenlible authoreſs has ſometimes 
permitted her zeal to hurry her into expreſhons 
which have railed a prejudice againit the whole. 
To ſuperficial readers it appears to be her inten- 
tion to unſex women entirely. But—” 

© And why ſhou'd there be any diſtinction of 
ſex?” cried Bridgetina, interrupting him; * Are 
not moral cauſes ſuperior to phyſical? And are 
not women formed with powers and energies ca- 
pable of perfeclibility? Ah! miſerable and de- 
plorable ſtate of things in which theſe powers are 
debaſe l by the meanueſs of houſhold cares? Ah! 
wretched woman, reitrained by the crucl fetters 
of decorum ! Vile and ignoble bondage ! the off- 


ſpring of an unjuſt and odious tyranny, a tyranny 


whoſe remorſelets cruelty aſſigns to woman the 


care of her family! But the time ſhall come when 


the mind of woman will be too enlightened to 
ſubmit to the laviſh taſk 0 
« Indeed, Miſs Botherim,“ ſaid Harriet, « 1 


do not think that there is any thing cither flaviſh 


or diſagreeable in the taſk :; nor do I think a wo- 
man's energies, as you call them, can poilibly be 
better employcd. Surely the performance of the 
duties that are annexed to our ſituntion, can never 


be deemed mean or ignoble? For my ſhare, io 
far from feeling any derogation of diguity in do- 
mieſtic employment; I always feel exalted from 
the conſciouineſs of being uſeful.” 
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1 hope you will never ceaſc to do fo, my 


dear, ſaid her father, and you will enſure to 
yourſelf a never- failing ſource of happineſs and, 
contentment. It appears to me that each ſex, in 
every ſituation in life, has its peculiar duties aſ- 
ſigned to it by that good Providence which goy- 
erns all things, and which ſeems to delight in or- 
der. For the preſervation of this- order, the 
inferior creation are endowed with an inſtinct 
which impels theth to the peculiar mode of life 
beſt ſuited to their ſpecies. 'To man a higher 
beheſt is granted; to him reaſon is given as the 
ſovereign director of his conduct. Alas ! that 


pride and paſſion ſhould ſo often render the pre- 


cious gift of no avail! It is theſe which, under 
various diſguiſes, have 2 influenced all 
the ſyſtem-makers who 

to preſcribe the duties of the ſex. Theſe have, 
according to their ſeveral prejudices, laid down 
the law which was to govern the whole. The 


beſt of theſe have only given rules of conduct 


where they ought to have infuſed principles of 
action: the few who have not treated women as 


mere machines, incapable of reaſon, have made 


it their buſineſs to pervert that reaſon by turning 


it into a principle of revolt againſt the order of 


Providence, exciting to a ſpirit of murmuring and 
diſcontent, as diſtant from true wiſdom as it is 
inimical to real happineſs. One philoſopher, and 
one only, has appeared, who, fuperior to all pre- 


judices, invariably treated the female ſex as beings 


who were to be taught the performance of duty, 
not by arbitrary regulations confined to particular 
parts of conduct, but * knowledge of prin- 
ciples which enlighten the underſtanding and im- 
prove the heart.” 3 5 
And pray what was the name of this phil- 

| e | oſopher 7 


rave taken upon them 
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oſopher, ſir? fad Bridgetina, I wonder he- 


| ther he is an acquaintance of Mr. Myope's, I 


never heard him ſpeak of him.” 
« Very probably not,” rejoined Dr. Orwell; 
« his name was Jesus Curisr. He was the 


firſt philoſopher who placed the female character 


in a reſpectable point of view. Women, we 
learn from the goſpels, frequently compoſed a 
great part of his audience: but to them no parti- 
cular precepts were addreſſed, no ſexual virtues 
recommended. He knew that by whomſoever 
his doArines were ſincerely received, the duties 
annexed to their ſituation would be fully and con- 
ſcientiouſly fulfilled. His morality was addreſſed 
to the judgment without diſtinQion of ſex. His 
laws went not to ſix the boundaries of prerogative, 

and to preſcribe the minutiæ of behaviour, but to 
fix purity and humility in the heart. And believe 
me, my children, the heart that is thus prepared, 
will not be apt to murmur at its lot in life. It 
will be ready to perceive, that true dignity con- 
ſiſts not in the nature of the duty that is required 
of us, but in its juſt performance. The fingle 
woman whoſe mind is embued with theſe virtues, 
while ſhe employs her leiſure in cultivating her 
own underſtanding, and inſtructing that of others, 
in ſeeking for objects on which to exert her char- 
ity and benevolence, and in offices of kindneſs 
and good-will to her fellow-creatures, will never 
conſider her ſituation as abject or forlorn. Nor 
will ſhe who is the mother of a family, conſider 


its humbleſt duties as mean, or void of dignity 
and importance. The light of the mind is ne- 


ceſſary for the performance of every duty; and 
great is the miſtake of thoſe who think ignorance 
the guard of innocence and virtue.” | 
* What you have ſaid, my good friend,” faid 
old 
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old Mr. Sydney, © well explains the cauſe, why 
minds deititute of the ſolid principles of religion 
no ſooner get a ſmattering of knowledge than 
they renounce the re{peQable duiics of their tex ; 
flying from the poſt alligned them by nature and 


Providence, they vainly attempt to ſeize the come 


mand of that which it is impoſſible they can ever 


reach. It is, indecd, as you juſtly obſerve, in 


the leſſons of our great Maſter alone that a pre- 
tcrvative is to be found againſt this folly. T hey 
vifer a ſovercign antidote againſt the {wellings of 
pride and the effuſions of vanity ; they effectu- 
ally prepare the mind, not merely for moving in 
one particular ſphere, but for acting with ſenſe 


and propriety in every fituation. Whether mar- 


ried or unmarried, the woman who is thus in- 


firucted, will ſuſtain her part with dignity 3 and 


the man who is influenced by the fame principles, 


will behave to her with the reſpect that is due 


to a joint heir of immortality.” 
6 Yes,” rejoined Dr. Orwell, © if the ſublime 
truths of the goſpel had their proper influence 


upon our ſex, women would have little reaſon 


to complain. It is impoſſible that a real Chriſtian 


mould ever be a tyrant. To gratify the paſſion | 


for dominion, or to exerciſe the pride of power, 


can never be an object with him who has imbi- 


bed the ſpirit which pervades the philoſophy of 
JeEsvs. He can never form the wiſh of degra- 
ding the partner of his boſom to the condition 
of a ſlave.” e 

Alas l' ſaid Mrs. Martha, J am afraid, bro- 
ther, that ſuch ſort of Chriſtians are very rare. 
When I have heard you, and our good friend 
Mr. Sydney here, expatiating upon the exerciſe 
of Chriſtian virtues, I have often thought it a 
great pity. that the heads of our church had not, 

wa : inſtead 
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inſtead of preſcribing . confeſſions of faith with 


regard to «bitruſe and ſpeculative points of doc- 


trine, confined themicives to thoſe which are 
chieſly inſiſled upon in the diſcourſes of our Sa- 


viour. The creed univerſally en joined {houl-! then 


have begun with «I believe it is my duty to love 
my neighbour as myſelf, and to do to others as [ 
would have others to do to me ont! like occa- 
ſion;F' and ſo gone through the virtues of hu- 
mility, meekneſs, and charity; brotherly love, 
ſorgiveneſs of injuries, &c. &c. which articles 
might have been ſigned by the moſt tender con- 


ſcience, and might probably have been repeated 


with as much advantage to the foul as the moſt in- 
comprehenſible myltery.” | | 
It is a very ingenious thought, Madam,” ſaid 


Mr. Sydney, «and would have done more to- 


wards coaleſcing the different ſects into which the 
Chriſtian world is ſo unhappily divided, than any 
mode that has yet been adopted. I fear, howey- 
er, that the meaſure would meet with ſome oppo- 
ſition from the zealots of every party. The con- 


ſeſſion of charity and brotherly love would be 


juſtly deemed an innovation big with alarm, and 
quite inimical to the ſpirit of party zeal. But 
come, Maria, here we are talking away about lov- 


Ing our neighbours as ourſelves, and never think- 


ing of our thirſty friends in the hayfield. Go, 
my dear, and order them f:me refreſhment z let 


them have the beſt cheeſe of the dairy, and the 


beſt ale that our ceilar atfor.'s, and fee that it be 
given them by yourſelf. Never depute another 
to do an oſſice of kindreſs which you may your- 
ſelf perform. Be aſſured that the manner of do- 
ing it is more than half its value.“ 

With cheerful alacrity Maria roſe to obey her 
father's commands: Harriet inſiſted on accompa- 

: a nying 
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nying her; Julia would not be leſt behind; and 
Henry probably thought his preſence would be 
neceſſary to afliſt his ſiiter, for he too choſe to be 
of the party. Dridgetina ſceing the motion of 
Henry would have likewiſe followed, but before 
ſhe would contrive to (idle down from her ſeat, 
which was rather the higheſt, the active groupe 
were inore. than half-way to the houſe. Mr. Syd- 
ney, apprehenſive from her moving that the was 
tired of her ſeat, propoſed their taking a walk 


down the fie'd, which was afſented to the more 


readily by Bridgetina as the there hoped for an 
opportunity of introducing ſome philofophical ob- 
ſervations with which ſhe had indeed come ready 
prepared, but which the untoward turn the diſ- 
courſe had taken, had prevented her from intro- 
ducing. SEAN 5 

The approach of Mr. Sydney and his party 
was obſerved with pleaſure by the hay-makers, 


who knew that he was no hard taſk maſter, that 


where reproof was neceflary he reproved with gen- 
tleneſs, but that he never withheld from the de. 
ſerving the juſt tribute of applauſe. In truth, 
their labour being divided among many more 
hands than was neceſſary was 
many found employment here who would have. 
been rejected by more ſcientific farmers. 


«Fen ſtooping age is here: and inſant hands 
« Trai] the long race, or with the fragraut load 
4 Ofeccharg'd amid the kind oppreſſion roll. 


The glee of the ruſtics was ſoon {till further 


animated, on beholding Maria and her friends 
advancing in gay proceſſion with a profuſe ſupply 
of refreſhments. Maria carried the goblet which, 
like another Hebe, ſhe preſented to all around, 
aud which was plentifully repleniſhed from the 
| pitcher 


by no means hard; 
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pitcher borne by Henry. Harriet and Julia took 


upon themſclves the diſtribution of the bread and 
cheeſe, giving, at the deſire of Mr. Sydney, a 
double portion to ſuch as had left any part of 
their family at home. Every face wore the appear 
ance of cheerfulneſs and contentment. 
«© Miſerable wretches!” exclaimed Bridgetina 
« how doth the injuſtice under which you groan, 
generate the ſpirit of virtuous indignation m the 
breaſts of the enlightened.” 

« What d'ye fay, Miſs ?” faid an oid man who 


imagined her eyes were directed toward him, 


though in reality ſhe was ſtedfaſtly looking in 
Henry's face. What d'ye ſay, Miſs,” repeated 
he, “about any one's being miſerable ?” 
© I fay,” returned Bridgetina, that you ought 
to be truly wretched ? i 
« And why ſo, Miſs? what has I done to de- 


| ſerve to be wretched ? I works as hardly, and I 


gets as good wages, as any man in the parith; 
my wife has good health, and we never loſt a 
child. What ſhould make me wretched 7” 

« Miſerable depravity ' cried Bridgetina, how 
abjet that mind which can boaſt of its degrada- 


tion]! Rejoice in receiving wages! No wonder 


that gratitude, that baſe and immortal principle, 
ſhould be harboured in ſuch a breaſt l 

„„ Why, Miſs,” returned the man, conſidera- 
bly irritated by her harangue, I would have you 
to know as how that I don't underſtand being 
made game of; and if you mean for to ſay that 
J have no gratitude, I defy your malice. Iam 
as grateſul for a good turn as any man living. I 
would go ten miles at midnight upon my bare feet 


to ſerve young Mr. Sydney there, who ſaved my 


poor Tommy's life in the ſmall pox : poor fellow, 
he's remembers it ſtill don't ye Tommy? Aye 


that 
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that a does; and if thou der forgets it thou art 
no true 101 of thy fait "Io" Fame 


Here irs. ?;.rtha wi-:poſed, and by a few 


kind words liiyed the reſentment which the de- 
clam uon or Bridge had enk i: dled. She then 
invited gur heroin to walk wit! her, and as ſoon 
as they were ou! at in? hearing of the labhurers, 
aſked her what was her motive for thinking that 
poor man lo miicrabie. , 

« And are not all miſerable ? ſaid Bridgeting, 
Are not all who live in this deplorable ſtate of 
diſtempered civiliz tion mitcrable, and wretched, 
and unhappy ? | 
e Indeed, my dear Mifs Botherim,” rejoined 
Mrs. Martha, «« I have the comfort of aſſurin 
you thit you are very much miſtaken. In the 
 dwei:mys of the poor I am no ſtranger. As for- 
tune has not put it in my power to do much to- 
wards removing their wants, I conſider myſelf 
doubly bound to do all I can towards relieving 
their afflictions. For this purpoſe I make it my 
buſineſs to enquire into them; and in the courſe 
of theſe enquiries I have found frequent cauſe to 


admire the order of providence, in 2 


the portion of happineſs with a much more cqua 
hand than on a ſlight view we could poſſibly ima» 
gine., I queſtion, whether any lord in the land 
enjoys half the ſhare of content and ſutisfaQion 
that falls to the lot of that induſtrious lubourer to 
whom you ſpoke. You ſhall, if you pleaſe, ac- 
company me ſome evening to his cottage, which 
is one of the neateſt and ple:fanicft little habita- 
tions you ever viſited in your life. You may there, 
towards ſun-ſet, ſee the poor man fitting in his 
nicely-drefſed little garden, and perhaps finging 


ſome old ballad for the amuſement of his chil- 


dren 


cott⸗ 


ther 
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dren, while their mother is preparing their ſup- 
* | | | 
Preparing their ſupper ! repeated Bridgetina. 
eln that one expreſſion you have given an ample 

deſcription of the miſery of their ſtate. Prepar- 
ing ſupper ! Yes, ye wretched mortals, the wh:sle 
F the poxwers you pofſeſs is engaged in purſuit of miſe 
erable expedients to protract your exiſtence. Te poor, 
predeflined victims of ignorance and prejudice! Ye 
go forward with your heads bowed down to the earth 
in a maurnſul Nate of inanity and torpor. Yet like 
the uiclims of Circe, you have the underſtanding le 
tu give you ever and anon a glimpſe of what ye might 
have been.“ Wherever theſe poor wretches caſt 
their eycs, they behold nought but cruel aggrava- 
tions of their aflliction. 1 
«© Suppoſe them at their homely meal, and that 
te ſumptuous carriage of the peer, whole ſtately 
manſion riſes on yonder hill, ſhould paſs their 
cottage. When they behold my lord and Jady 
lolling in the gilded coach which is conveying 
them home to the luxuriant repaſt prepared by 
twenty cooks, what effect will the grating fight 
produce in their tortured boſoms? Will not a 
ſenſe of the inequality of their conditions wring 
.their wretched hearts? With what horror and 
- diſguſt will they then view the ſmoking diſh of 
beans and bacon ? Will not their mouths reſuſe 
to ſwallow the loathed food, which the thoughts 
of the tarts and cheeſe-cakes that cover the great 
man's table has converted into bitternets ? Will 
they not leave the untaſted meal, and retiring to 
their bed of chaff, or at beſt of hen's-feathers, 
| ſpend the gloomy nieht in drawing melancholy 
com pariſons betwixt the happy ſtate of the peer 
and their own miſerable condition? 5 
« And 
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ec And do you really believe all this, my dear Þ 


faid Mrs. Martha, laughing. « How in the name 


of wonder did ſuch ſtrange notions come into your 
head? Be affured,” continued ſhe, « that theſe 
poor people ſee the equipage of my lord and lady 


with the ſame indifference that they behold the 


flight of a bird; and would as ſoon think of 
grieving at the want of wings as at the want of a 
carriage. Were you to follow that lord and lad 


10 their banquet, you would ſoon be ſenſible that 1 


3t was at their luxuriant feaſt, and not at the cot- 
tager's ſupper the ſpirit of repining and dif- 
content was to be found. At night, when toſling 
on their ſeparate beds of down, they might very 


probably be heard to envy the ſound fleep of the | 
peaſant ; while the contented cottager in the army 
of his faithful wife, and ſurrounded by his little 

babes, enjoyed the ſweets of ſound and uninter- | 


rupted repoſe.” 5 35 
And ſo, ſaid Bridgetina, your religion, I 

ſuppoſe, teaches you to be callous to the miſeries 

of the poor? | | 


| « Gop forbid?” returned Mrs. Martha, « but | 
my underſtanding teaches me to diſcriminate be- 


twixt the natural evils that are incident to pover- 
ty, and the fantaſtic and imaginary ones which 


have no exiſtence but in the dreams of viſionaries. 
It is one of the bleſſings belonging to a life of 
labour, to be exempted from the diſquietude of 


fancied ills. You miſtake me, however, if you 


think I am inſenſible to the abundance of real ones ' 


that falls, alas! too frequently to their lot. But 
in viſiting their afflictions, in adviſing and con- 
ſoling them in their diſtreſſes, I conceive that l 


conduce more effectually to the alleviations of 


their misfortunes, than if I were to indulge my- 
{elf in the moſt gloomy reveries, or by . 


diſcontent 


ol diſcontent, quenches the flame of 
keeps alive that ſpirit of kindneſs and good-will, 


man miſery. 


ſpeak of the ſufferings of the poor with levity or 
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ed deſcriptions of their calamities excite in the 
wretched objects of my compaſſion the ſpirit of 

Let us not forget, my dear Miſs 
Botherim, that the effence of charity is very apt, 
to evaporate in the bitterneſs of declamation. 
The reſult of our active benevelence is, on the 
contrary, attended with the happieſt effects, not only 


to the objects of our bounty but to ourſelves ;—it 


returns to our own breaſts, extinguiſhes the ſparks 
pride, and 


which 1s the very bond of peace and ſource of 


. ſocial happineſs.” 


Lou are right, my fiſter,* ſaid Dr. Orwell, 


. who had heard the latter part of the converſation ; 


«even the benevolence of a Howard might have 


.iegenerated into miſanthropy, if it had only 


been employed in abſtract ſpeculation upon hu- 
Far be it from me, however, to 


inditference. I too well know the daily increaſing 


- Miſery of their ſituation, and too ſincerely depre- 


cate the cauſes which have produced it. Theſe 
we may, without difficulty, trace to the accele- 


rated progreſs of luxury and its concomitant vi- 
ces. But can the feeble voice of declamation ſtem 


the mighty torrent? As well might it arreſt the 
career of the winds, or ſtop the fury of the rag- 
ing elements. Ile alone who governs the elemen- 


tal ſtrife, and from „ ſeeming evil ſtill educes 


good,” can, by ſome great national calamity, 
chaſtiſe the haughty pride of luxury, and open 
the eyes of the ignorant and miſguided croud, 
who eſtimate national proſperity by the ſuperfluous 
riches heaped upon theuſands at the expence of the 
accumulated wretchedneſs of millions of their fel- 
Jlow-creatures. . All we have to do as individuals, 
B86 
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is to exert our utmoſt efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of all within our reach.” 

« What you obſerved, fir,” ſaid Henry, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Dr. Orwell, “ concerning the 
exact proportion betwixt the increaſe of luxury 
and of poverty, I had frequent occaſion of re- 
marking in my late tour through Scotland.” 

And may we not be favoured with an account 
of this tour?” ſaid Harriet. Let us feat our- 
ſelves down upon this bank, where we ſhall have a 
charming view of the ſetting ſun, and while we 
feaſt our eyes upon its beauties, you that enter- 
tain us with an account of Scotlaud.“ 

'The motion was inſtantly agreed to; but Hen- 

, far from availing himſelf of the advan 
which the ſpot afforded for beholding the moſt 


ſplendid ſpectacle with which nature has vouch- 


ſafed to favour the inhabitants of this terreſtrial 
ſphere, turned his back upon the kindling glories 
of the ſky, and contented himfelf with a full 
view of Harriet's lovely face. Having placed 


himſelf to his liking, he began as may be read in 


the following chapter. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


—— . — — Nor ye who live 
« In luxury and eaſe, in pomp and pride, 
„ hink theie Ioit themes unworthy of yuur ear 
« Such themes as theſe the rural Maro tung 
o wide imperial Rome, in the full hcight 
Oi elegance aud talte, by Crate rrUned.“ 
| Tuono. 


00 Ir you conſider the journal of my tour worthy 


your peruſal,” ſaid Henry, « it is very much at 


your ſervice; you will there find the deſcription 


of a variety of objects which have eſcaped the no- 


tice of travel-writers, who have ſeldom gone out 
of the beaten path. I, on the contrary, was ſel- 
dom to be found in one. 


« As I traverſed the country on foot, I had a 
more ample opportunity for obſerving its roman- 


tic ſcenery. How many ſublime proſpects did I 
enjoy from hills that had never echoed the rattling 
of a carriage? How often did I find the moſt 
extraordinary inſtances of pictureſque beauty in 
ſteep and woody glens, which would have been 
equally dangerous to the horſe and his rider ? 


Sometimes I botanized along the margin of a pel- 
lucid ſtream; ſometimes I purſued my mineralogi- 


cal reſearches, and gratiſied myſelf with ſpecimens 
from the grand Muſeum of Nature ; but it was 


the manners, the character of the inhabitants that 


chiefly attracted my attention. 

„ made no vie of the many introduCtions I 
received from my friends in Edinburgh to the 
country gentlemen near whole ſeats I was to piſs, 


VOL. I. * 1 traſt- 


| 
ö 
| 
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J truſted to the hoſpitality of their tenants, and 1 
was not diſappointed.” 

Well, cried Mrs. Botherim, I vow IT am 
quite aſtoniſhed how you could think of truſting 
yourſeif among them there Scotch ſavages. 1 
would not have wondered if they had murdere{ 
you. Why I heard my late dear Mr. Botherim 
dyelare, that them Scotch pre ſ[byterians were the 
moſt horrideſt, wickedeſt people in the world. 
And then tlie wretrhes are ſo very poor! not one 
of them with rags to cover their nakednets; ſaugh! 
I wonder how you could enter into their ſtinking 
houſes ? 

« I.lieve me, Madam, that in the courſe of 


one morning, in viſiting the out patients of the 


London Diſpenſary, I have met with more nu- 
merous and ſtriking inſtances of the extremes of 
poverty and wretchecineſs, than were to be ſeen 
from the Banks of the Tweed to Johnny Groat's 
houſe.” 

That is juſt what l ſhould have expected, 


ſaid Dr. Orwell, « as every enjoyment of luxury 


is purchaſed by the extraordinary labour of the 
poor, the effects muſt be chiefly ſeen in the ſpot 
where ſhe has fixed her empire. There too the 
yu man comes within the vortex of her vices. 


learns to ſcorn frugality, and the hard earn- 


ings of his extraordinary labour is diſlipated in in- 
temperance. But 11 interrupt you, 3 pray pro- 
ceed.” 

« Every ſte oÞ travelled, whether in 1 Englan: q or 


in Scotland,“ 3 Heury, c tendca to eluci- 


> your affertion. As | receded from the capi- 


tal, I found ſimplicity gradually ſupplying the 


place of low and loathſoine vice, til a decent 
cleaulinzſs in poverty took piace of ſqualid wretch- 


* The reverſe ot this gave me notice of 


my 
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my approach to ſome great manufacturing town. 
There the manners again became corrupted, and 
brutal ignorance and impudent depravity again be- 
came the inmates of the poor man's hovel. 

„ Soon as I was ſurrounded by a ragged and 
clamorous gang of young beggars, I looked out 
for the ſtupendous cotton-mull, or other great 
work where the parents of the little wretches were 
earning, it may be, three times the wages of the 
laborious cottager, whoſe honeſt pride would ra- 
ther that himſelf ſhould ſuſfer ſtarvation, than 
that his children ſhould ſubmit to the mean trade 
of beggary. But ſentiment is loſt in the ſociety 


of the vicious, and of every ſpecies of vice untu- 


tored minds quickly catch the contagion. 

« Untutored, very untutored, indeed! did 1 
every where find the minds of our Engliſh pea- 
ſantry. f | | 

In ſituations remote from the influence of lux- 
ury, I found the poor cleanly and induſtrious ; 


| but ſtill 1 found them involved in almoſt brutal 


ignorance. 


How ſuperior in this reſpe did I find the 


peaſantry of Scotland! Their reading (for there 


all can read) was, it is true, often contined to the 
Bible; but it would ſeem, that the knowledge 
of the Bible alone can have a wonderful effect 
in enlightening the underſtanding and invigo- 
rating the intellect. The explanation given them 


by their teachers of the obſcure and diſſicult paſ- 


ſages that occur to them in their peruſal of the 


| facred volume, ſets their faculties ro work. The 


iweſtigation rouſes thoſe powers of the mind, 
which, when ſuffered to lie dormant, degenerate 
mto impenetrable ſtupidity. In this point of 
new, every dogma they are taught to diſcuſs, 
whether, when in itſelf abſtraAedly conſidered, 
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it be true or falſe, is to them of real and impor- 
tant uſe. 

« When on coming out of one of their coun- 
try churches, I have obſerved a group of grey- 
hcaded ruſt ies in ſuch carneſt converſation as ex- 
cited my curiolity to know the ſubject of their 
diſcourſe, I have conſtantly found it to be engag- 
ed on ſome of the doctrinal topics that had been 
diſcuſſed in the preceding fermon. But would the 
intellect thus ſet at work, expand itſelf into no 
other channels? Would the perceptions thus 
quickened be entirely confined to ſubjects of ſpec- 
ulation ? | 

« It is not improbable that zeal for the favour- 
ite dogmas they have embraced, may ſometimes 
lead them too far; and that it would be ſtill bet- 


ter for the people, if, inſtead of being taught a 
profound veneration for ſpeculative opinions, they 


were more fully inſtructed in the unchangeable 
principles of morality ; but, alas! where is not the 
gratification of the teacher's pride more attended 
to than the real advantage of the pupil ? 

« Whoſe child are you, my pretty maid ? ſaid I 
one day to a little girl, who was ſitting on a tomb- 
ſtone in the church-yard betwixt the hours of di- 
vine ſervice.” . 

J am the child of Gon, ſir;' returned ſhe, 
with great ſimplicity. 


« And how did you become the child of God % 


enquired l. | SH 
became the child of Gon by adoption and 
regeneration,” rejoined ſhe with great folemmity, 
croſling her little hands upon her breaſt, and 
dropping me one of her beſt curtleys. | 


« But have you no other father beſides Gop?” | 


ſaid I. | TDD 
O yes; I am Jamie Thomſon's barn. 
EO « I now 


r- 


t- 


le 
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« now diſcovered my error, and while I ſmil-d 
at the ſimplicity of the child, could not help won- 
dering at the folly of her inſtructors; who, by 
a vain attempt to inculcate d.atrines fo fat beyond 
her capacity, had taught her to repeat words to 
which it was impoilivice ſhe ſhould athx a fingle 
ea.” - 
That there is ſome foun lation for your re- 
mark,” ſaid Mr. Sydney, Iwill readily allow, but 
that the fear of exceeding the capacity or chil- 
dren in their religious inſtructions has produced 
conſequences of a (till more fatal rendency, I am 
well convinced. And though I am far trom be- 
ing an advocate for enuthutifm, yet I tink it 
muit be confeſfid, that the general ſobriety of 
manners and orderly condud of the lower claſſes 
in North-Britain is a ſtrong tellimony in favour | 
of their inſtrucors; but, indeed, where have not 
Chriſtian principles been found ctheacious under 
whatever form adminiſtered ? 

« Did the care of their teachers extend no far- 
ther than to their inilruction in orth »doxy,” re- 


_ plied Henry, „I am afraid they would have leſs 


cauſe to bualt of its efficacy upon the moral char- 
after of their diſciples; but ro the honour cf 
theſe good men be it ſpoken, they are, as far as [ 
could judge, no leſs alliduous in watching over 
the morals of their flacks, than in inculcatiag a 
regard to the peculiar tenets of their faith. Dr. 
Orwell will, I am ſure, pardon me for obſerving, 


that in this reſpect the lower orders in Scotland 
enjoy many peculiar advantages. 


There the clergyman reſides in the boſom of 
his flock. He is intimately acquainted with the 
ſituation and character of every. individual that 
compoſes it. He viſits, he inſtructs, he adviſes, 
and comforts them. Every breach of morals 
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comes under his inſpection, and is puniſhed by his 
cenſure. The individual that is gone aſtray is 


exhorted, reaſon:d with, and more than proba- 


bly reclaimed. The ſtipend of the clergyman be- 
ing there fixed and permanent, no ſquabbles con- 
cerning tithes ſow the ſeeds of diſcord, or render 
him odious to his parithioners. His ſituation is 
ſufficiently elevated to command reſpect, without 
exalting him too much above the Jevel of his con- 
gregation. He is not, like too many of our poor 
curates, ſeen pining in degrading indigence; nor 
like our proud and full-ſed dignatories, is he roll- 
ing in that affluence which elevates him above the 


performance of his duty. Perh-ps no fituation A 


is more favourable to virtue; and perhaps in no 
| Gituation is more real virtue to be found. In the 
courſe of all my tour, and on the moſt minute 
and particular enquiry, I did not meet with one 
clergyman whoſe character was ſullied with the 
imputation of any vice.” 5 

_ © Unhappy men!' cried Bridgetina, © obliged by 
their profeſſion to the conflant appearance of ſuncti- 
ty ! how miſerable muſt be their courſe of ſelf-denial ! 
h;wv formal and unceuth their manners! What a 
conſiruiued and artificial ſeeming muſt this atten- 


tion to a picus exterior neceſſarily give to their car- 


riage “ 


« Indeed, Madam,” ſaid Henry, 4 you are ve- | 
ry much miſtaken. I never ſaw more unaffected 


cheerfulneſs, more natural gaiety and innocent 
mirth, than at the meetings of the divines of a 
certain diſtric called a prefbytery. They favour- 


ed me with an invitation to dinner, and I never 


ipent a day more pleaſantly.” | 
Pray, fir,” cried Mrs. Botherim, may I aſs 

what was the bill of fare ? It muſt doubtleſs _ 

| TR | een 


* See Enquirer. 
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been very good to give you ſo much ſitisſ1fion 3 
one would think, to hear you ſpeak, it had been 
quite a turtle feaſt. Weil, I vow ud Jeciarcs 
1 had never no idcer that them there Scotch pco— 
ple knew ſo well how to live. 
« I am extremely ſorry, madam, that my me- 


morv ſerves me fo very ill with reg ra to fuch 


matters, thuc | am ante unable 19 give you the 
pariivu! irs. A I Know ie, that the fu non of 
the river, which wathes the Wallis of the toun in 


which this pretbytery was held, is excellent; and 


that the vation which comes from the neighihour— 
ing hills, is the beit I ever ate iu my ing. But 
the eajoyment of this fer was not conſined to 
the good things ſet upon the table. It was tice 
har Ay of { netment, the 2oud humoug and in- 
telligence which prevaile. throughout the comp.te 
ny, that gave the pccultar zcit to tie Coicrialne 
ment.” 1 | 
Jam particularly ſorry to be olive? to con- 
tradict you, fir, ſaid Driigetina, with great o- 


lemnity; « but truth oblises me to deci. e, that 


the thing is utterly 1mpoilible. How cm 3 
prieſt, (1 b-g pardon of Dr. Orwell and Mr. Syd- 
ney, but no reſpect for pecions ougin to ftop the 
promulgation of truth — How then, I fav, can 
a prieſt in any pat of the world, or uuder any 
form of what is called religiob, be a man of li- 
beral mind or amiable manners? Do wwe not know, 
that all his ſchemes and proſpets depend upon the 
perenmal ftatiznarin:{ſs of his underjtunding ; and 
that the circumſtunces of every day tend bo confirm 
lim in a dogmatical, imperious, illiberul, and intal- 
erant charafer ? Is not the moſt reputable clergyman 
timid in enquiry, prejudiced in opinion, cold, formal, 
the ſluve of what other men may think of him, rude, 
F 4 dictuto- 
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dlidtatoriul, impatient of contradiction, harſh in his 
cenſures, ant lliberal in bis judgments *”* 

« Good heavens!” exclaimed Nirs. Martha, 
was ever judgment to illib.ral ? Was ever cenſure 
ſo harſh as that you have at this moment pronoun— 
ced ? Is this the boaſted liberality of your philoſo- 

hy? Where is the prieſt, however narrow his 
23 houever ſtrong his prejudices, that could, 
in ſuch an arrogant and dogmatical manner, paſs 
ſentence on a Whole body of men without excep- 
tion or reſervation ?” | 

Wherever he be, faid Dr. Orwell mildly, 
cif, indeed, the man who has 1:nbibcd fo little of 


the ſpirit of his Malter is to be found within the. 


pale of any church, he is the object of pity and 


contempt. The language of invective and abuſe 


is beſt anſwered by filence. Let us not, there- 
tore, interrupt Dr. Sydney any further. It grows 
late, and I wiſhed to be informed concerning the 
mode of maintaining the poor in a country 
where there are neither worx-hcuſes nor poor's- 
rates. £ 
ce In the country pariſhes,” reſumed Henry, 
« the few paupers that are to be found, are ſup- 
ported from the collections made at the church- 
door every Sunday, aided, where neceſſary, by 
the voluntary contributions. of the inhabitants. 
The ſum you may imagine is not very large, but 
there no part of it is ſwWallowed up by pariſh-feaſts, 
no part embezzled by avaricious and hard-hearted 
overſeers, but all carefully and conſcientiouſly 
diſtributed according to the neęce ſſitics of every 
iudividual—diſtributed by the hands of thoſe to 


whom thele neceſſities are perfectly well known; 
who do not think that when they {ave contributed 
their quota of the general collection, they have 


done 
5 Sce Enquirer, by Godwin. 
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done their duty to their poor vrethren, but who 


very judicioutly conſider a portion of their time, 
as wel ud of their money, to be the right and pro- 
perty of the indigent. 

« In my pcrambulatory excurſions through the 
country, I oiten vitte.] the labourer's cottage. 
The furniture was in general much more plentitul, 


and of a better quality, than s to be found 
among the ſame claſs of inhabitants in this opu- 


lent country; but there, in proportion to the 
price of proviſions, the labourer is better paid. 
He is conſidered as a more reſpectable member 
of the community. His family I commonly 
found tolcrabiy well provided with, what are there 
deemed, the neceſſaries of life. The nerves of 
the omen are not there, as with us, unſtrung by 
the deſtructive and debilitating habit of tea-driak- 
ing. A hearty breakiait of wholeſome oatmeal 
pudding and good miik cnabies the wife to per- 
torm her ſhare of the domeſtic duties. To pro 
vide the ſamily in food is the excluſive care of 


the huſband : to furniſh them with clothes, is the 


buſineis of the wife; and ſo well does ſhe per- 


form her part, that the general deceacy of their 


apparc is very ſtriking to a ſtranger. Shoes and 
ſlockings, indeed, do not come within their liſt 
of neceſſaries for children; and this circumſtance 
has generally conveyed to our countrynien the 


idea of complete wretchedneſs. An ancient Ro- 


man, however, would have found nothing ſhock- 
ing in the cuſtom. 

« It was once my fate to be overtaken in a thun- 
der-ſtorm, when I was happy in finding a timely | 


ſhelter from the tempeſt, in ſuch a cottage as I 
| have been deſcribing. I was received very hof- 


pitably by the good woman of the houſe, and 
mvited to a ſeat in ber kitchen, which I found 
F 5 _...-. extremely. 
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extremely well occupied. In one corner fat two 
taylors croſs-legged upon their board, ſtitching 
away at a great rate, while too fine little boys 
ſeemed intent upon watching the progreſs of their 


work. Two girls, of about twelve and fourteen 


years of age, were induſtriouſly employed at their 
ſpinning- wheels, which, ſoon as they found they 
had attrated my notice, they turned with re- 
doubled ſpeed. 

« A man with an expreſlive and pallid counte- 
nance, and whom I obſerved to be ſomewhat lame, 
fat at the ſmall and only window with a book in 
his hand, which at my entrance he was reading 


aloud. I entreated him to reſume it, which af- 


ter ſome entreaty and much formal preparation 
he proceeded to do, and though it mult be con- 
feſſed he held forth with rather “more of em- 


phaſis than good diſcretion,“ gave much plea- 


— 


ſure to his attentive audience, by reading a long 


chapter of the Pilgrim's Progreſs. While he was 
thus employed, the good woman of the houſe 
was buſied in preparing oat cakes, which ſhe bak- 


ed on an iron plate called a griddle ; and which, 


as I found to my coſt, required no ſmall ſhare 


of dexterity in the management. Aſhamed of 


being idle where all were employed, I begged 
p-rmifſhon to aſſiſt her in what I thought a very 


imple op ration, and taking up the wooden 
tr wel with which ſhe turned the cakes, I feil to 


work; but, luckleſs me! at the very firſt at- 

tempt I broke the cake, dropt the trowel iu the 

fire, and burned my fingers!“ 
How charmed I am, exclaimed Harriet Or- 


well, « to find that the beautiful deſcription giv- 
en by Burns in his « Cotter's Saturday Night," 


was not the mere child of fancy, but an original 
picture taken from truth and nature. 1 
4 
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« It is, indeed,“ replicd Henry, « ſo true a 
picture, and fo juitly drawn, that it has been 
repeatedly calied to my remembrance by ſimilar 
ſcenes ” 

« Pray who was the reader in your cottage *” 
faid Julia. From his pallid but expreſſive coun- 


tenauce, I thovid ſuppoſe him to be the lover of 


one of the peaſant's daughters.” 
« ] bel eve the poor man made no ſuch preten- 


ſions, rejoined Henry; © he was the tchool- 


matter, who, according to the ample manners of 
the peopie, reſides alternately with the peaſants 


whole children he inſtructs. In the time of har- 


velt, which is the univerſal vacation, he changes 
his ferule for a ſickle, and reaps more pecuniary 
advantage from the one employment in the 
courle of a few weeks, than he derives from the 
other during the remainder of the year. It was 
now his month of refidence with theſe good peo- 
ple; which as night advanced without any abate- 
ment of the ſtorm, was mentioned by - - both the 
huſband and wife with great regret, as it prevent- 
ed the poſſibility of my accommodation. 

« 'Chis obſtacle was at length removed by the 


| ſchoolmaiter himtelf, who oblerved, © that perad- 


venture the ſtranger's journeying in a mirkſome 
night, where the path was dubious, and mare- 
over encompailed with many floods, might be 
- pertious 3 he therefore begged humbiy to propoſe 
to relinquiia (that is, give up) his bed to him, 
while he himſelf ſhoud go to fle:p in the barn 
with the taylors!' The propoſal was agreed to, 


and at that moment the little boys announced the 


finiſhing of their new coats, which they inſtantiy 
got on, and ſtrutted about with as much ſe im- 
portance and complacency, as ever was experien- 
ced by a courily beau when he firilt viewed him- 


ſelf 


„ 
ſelf in full dreſs for a birth-day drawing-room. 
Nor did the looks of the mother diſplay a leſs 
degree of ſatisfation. She took care to inform 
me that all the cloth was of her own ſpinning and 
dyeing ; and that ſhe had got it made up in haſte 
that the children might make a decent appearance 
at the examin, which was to take place next day 
at the Eider's houſe. We then fat down to ſup- 
per, which long faſting and exceſſive fatigue 


made appear to me the moſt luxurious I ever 


taſted. 

„Soon as our repaſt was over, the bibles were 
handed round. The ſchoolmaſter again held 
forth, and to ſhew his dexterity, chote to read 
the account that is given of numbering the tribes 
of Iſrael by Nehemiah. He ran no ritk of conjar- 
ing up the dead by the pronunciation of their 
names; for I dare ſwear not an Iſraelite among 
them would have known his own. But he went 
on, to the great admiration of his audience, with- 
out ſtop, pauſe, or ſpelling, to the end of the 
chapter. Burns has given an exact deſcription of 
the ceremony that followed: 


Then kneelirg down to heav'n's eternal King, 
« The ſaint, the fathcr, and the huſband prays. 
* Hope priuye exulting on triumphant wing, 
_ * 1 hat thus they ail may meet in future days; 
« There ever balk in uncreated rays, 
% No more to ſigh, or thed the bitter tar; 
« teyether hymniug their Creator s praiſe, 
* In ſuch ſociety, yet ſtill more dear; 
* Whiie circ ing time Moves round in an eternal ſphere, 


Compar'd with thus, how poor religion's pride! 
«* In all the poinp of method and of art; 
„% When meu diſplay to cengregiutions wide 
Dexotion's every grace xcept the heart, 
« The pow'r 'ncens'd the pageant will deſert, 
Ihe pompous ſtrain, tie ſacerdotal ſtole; 
« But haply in fome cottage fir apart, 
May hear well ple..s'd the language of the for}, 
And iu his book of lil the uimat's poor inroll.“ 


« Curioſity 
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« Curioſity led me next day to the examination. 
I accompanied my hoſt and his family to the El- 
der's barn, which was already occupied by a very 
numerous aſlemblage of country people of each 
ſex and all ages, decently dreſſed, and devoutly 
attentive. | 
« Every one roſe at the entrance of the miniſ- 
ter, who aſter going the round, like the king at 
a levee, and like him finding ſomething kind and 
agreeable to ſay to every individual, began the 
buſineſs of the day by a ſhort prayer. All the 
children were then called up by name, and queſ- 
tions put to cach, ſuited to their reſpective ages 
and capacities. Where any inſtance of ignorance 
or negleci appeared, not only the children, but 
the parents were rebuked and admoniſhed. The 
ſeniors next formed a circle round their paſtor, 
and underwent a very long and ſtrict examination 
concerning their knowledge in the articles of 
faith and principles of conduct. Another ſhort 
but well- adapted prayer concluded the ceremo- 
ny. 
Well, cried Mrs. Botherim, I declare I ne- 
ver heard the like of all this; why it is no better 
than downright methodiſm! My dear late Mr. 
Botherim would ha' given no encouragement to 
ſuch practices, I aſſure ye. He would no more 
have prayed in the middle of the day in that there 
manner than he would have ate a pig without 
pruen ſauce, and every one knows how nice he 
was in that particular.” „ 


« With what emotions the Rev. Mr. Botherim 
might have viewed the ſcene I have been deſerib- 
ing, ſaid Henry, „I know not, but I confeſs it 
afforded me much pleaſure. Happy people! ſaid 

I, as I purſued my walk, ye are only ignorant of 
Jour 0wa happincls from having never ſeen its 
„ contraſt 
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contraſt in the nuſeries of the vicious. Fare- 
well! ye reſpectable, though lowly children of 
virtue! Never may the fiends of avarice and 
luxury find their way to your humble dwelling ! 
Never may the voice of philoſophy ſhake yuur 
confidence in Heaven, or annihilate in your hearts 
the cheering hope of in mortal felicity.“ 

And are all the people in Scotland ſo good 
and ſo happy 7 cried the youngeſt daughter of 
Pr. Orwell. Oh! how 1 ſhould like to go 
there l 

« My dear child,” replied her father, « you 


muſt recollect that a good deſcription is like a 


fine painting, where whatever would diſguſt the 
eye is thrown into ſhade. To be able to admire a 
virtuous ſimplicity of manners through all the diſ- 
advantages of a coarſe and homely dreſs, and to 


_ diſcriminate betwixt that fimplicity and vulgar 


brutal ignorance, requires a judgment ripened by 
experience, and a mind enlarged by contemplating 
the effect of circumiltances in the formation of 
human character. Let us know from Dr. Sydney, 
whether the vittuous ſimplicity ſo juſtly the object 


of your admiration was univ.rſal, or confined to 


rural life.” & — 

Alas ' replied Henry, It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that wherever commerce and manufac- 
tures have fpread their golden wings, innocence 


and {mpiicity of manners have fled before them. 


In their ncighbourhood, according to Mifs Mar- 
tha's favourite poet, 


The town has ting'd the country and the ſtain 
„Appears à ſput upon a veltal's robe. | 
1 5 0 | Cow. 


When after the contemplation of ſuch ſcenes as 
I have been deſcribing, I have in the cloſe of even- 
e | | oats ing 
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ing come to a manvuſacluring town, and obſerves 
the crouds of pallid wretches who iſſued from the 
huge piles of buildings that were its pride and 
boaſt—the men, rivtous, profane, and brutal; 


the women, bold, ſqualid, and ſhamelefs—all fly- 


ing with eagernefs to recruit their worn-out ſpir- 
its by drafts of liquid fire; how often have I 
been tempted to deplore the introduction of theſe 
boaſted bleſſings, which, while they beſtowed 
wealth on a few fortunate individuals, were to 
thouſands the deſtruction of health and innocence. 
How much better, have I ſaid to myſelf, how 


much more uſcſully would theſe poor wretches - 


have been employed, had the men been engaged 
to cultivate ſome of the many thouſand acres of 
waſte land which preſents its deſart hue on every 
ſide ! And the women—how had they been pre- 
ſerved from vice and miſery in the boſom of do- 
meſtic induſtry !” HI 

J am afraid, ſaid Dr. Orwell, that few con- 
verts will be made to your opinion. There is 
ſomething ſo faſcinating in the idea of wealth, 


that it can never be deemed too dear a purch ſe. 


The oſtentatious diſplay of the riches acquired in 
any branch of commerce or manufacture preſſes 
on the ſenſes, and inflames the imagination, 
while the miſery it has been the means of intro- 
ducing into the famil:es of the poor, in the loſs 
of health, of vigour, and of virtue, is lercened 


6 . . . 
from obſervation ; or if obſerved, is thought un- 
worthy of being taken into the account.? 


„„ Aid yet,” rejoined Henry, “ this ſudden 
infiux of wealth into a poor country, may be apt- 


ly compared to the torrent which aitoniſhes by its 


magnificence, and gives an appearance of gran- 
deur to the very ſcene it deſolates; while the im- 
_ ____ provements 
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provements of agriculture, like the perennial 
ſtream which holds on its ſilent courſe, is the un- 
obſerved diſpenſer of fertility and verdure. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Well-dreN'd, well-bro.!, 
« Well-equi;2g"d, is ticke: good e:.ough 
To pals us readuy through ev'ry door. 


606 — 


* — She that aus | 
„Her dear five hundred fi iends, contemas them all, 
& And hates their coming They (what © wn they le; 8 


« Make juſt repriſals; and with cringe, aul ſhrup A 
And bow obicquious, hide their katc of her 


Cowerx. 


BR DGETINA was by no means ſatisfied with 


the ſmall degree of attention that was paid her by 


Henry. Of Harriet Orwell, however, ſhe was 
by no means jealous. In ſuch contempt did ſhe 
hold her prejudices, and ſo meanly did ſhe think 
of her underitanding, that to conſider her as a 
rival ſhe would have deemed injuſtice to her own 
| ſuperior powers. Beſides, on entering the field, 
did ſhe not find Henry retired from the reſt of | 


the company, evidently to indulge his meditations 
on ſome abſent object? Who 10 likely to be that 


object as herſelf ? Does he then love me? cried 
ſhe, ſoliloquiſing in the manner of all heroines. 
Have my mental attractions power to charm his 
ſoul? Oh! the ſoft, the tender, the extatic 
thought! But why did he not figh ? Why did he 
not preſs my hand? Perhaps I was too diſtant. 
Perhaps I awed the 8 to ſilence. Perhaps 


« I wiſh 


al 
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« J with to goodneſs, Biddy,“ ſid Mrs. Dothe 
erim, © that you would talk in a W wut a bo- 
dy could underſtand. When you get into one 
of them there tanterums, there is „ getting any 
good of you. I had as licve be in a rom all 
by myſelf. Come now, let us have a bit of ſo- 
cial chat: you knows I never bids you do any 
thing for me the Whole ay long, nor any thing 
ſor yourſelf neither. 1 loves to ſce you take to 
to your book, as to be fare it makes you wikr 
than any body; but l do think you might chat a 
little with your poor mother now and then; yes, 
that I do think.” 1 

How can you break the chain of my reflee- 
tions in this manner 7? replicd Bridgetina. Be- 
twixt you and I it is impoſſible there ſhould be 
any converſation that deſerves the name. No; I 
pant for the ſociety of the enlightened, and your 
taſte, you know, is very diſhmilar. So lince you 


& 


have thought fit to diſturb the courſe of my men- 


tal reveric, I muſt have recourſe to my book till 


| bed-time, and I beg that I may not be again inter- 
rupted.” 5 


Leaving Bridgetina to her ſtu. lies, let us return 


to her ſiſter pupil in philoſophy—the fair, the 


lorely Julia; whoſe ſpirits had, during the latter 
part of the evening, loſt that tranſient glow of 
ſprightlineſs, which had ſor a thort time {hed its 
enlivening inſluence over her breaſt. 

As ſhe drew towards home, the uneaſineſs and 
agitation of her mind increaſed. She dreaded left 
Dr. Orwell ſhould propoſe itepping in with her to 
enquire for her father; and anxiouſly obviated the 
Propoſal, by decloring him too much indiſpoſed 
to receive any viſit, 

She did not forget to thank the Doctor for his 
promiſe of the carriage, in which he ſaid a —_ 

or 
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ef her father's was to drive her, who-would, if 
the Doctor pla“, „ cal for it at on? G'Ciock, 
Dr. Orv oi. hid it thou bore viy, 47% 2 153d his 
daughter, after having conturted her to her fa- 
ther's door, wilned her googel ht 

The knock winch annowicet tz return of Ju- 
Tha, was muſic to her father's rs. Jo much did 
he doat on this darling daugliter, ſo necefi cry 
was her preſence tO is hippi cs, that tlie effort 
he made in parting with her, if but for a few 
hours, was extremely painful. His ſpirits, which 
always ſunk at her d pritrre, ſecmed to receive 
new anima ion on her :ppro:ch. But no lon- 
ger did the fly to his apartment on the ſwift wings 
of undivided affection. With painful au. xicty he 
watched her flow and languid ſteps. With re- 


gret he perceived the dittraction of her thoughts, 


the frequent fits of abtence which ſupplicd the 
pou of that lively prattle with which ſhe had 


een wont to amuſe hi aſter every little abſence, 


Fears for her health took poſſcſſion of his mind 


but unwilling that ſhe wouid perceive his appre- 


henſions, under preteace of wiſhing to retire to 
reſt at an early hour, he diſmiſſed her. As he 
wiſhed her good-night, tears of paternal tender- 
neſs mixed with his parting embrace, and with 
more than uſual emphaſis he pronounced his heart- 
wiſhed bleſſing... 1 5 

Julia went to bed, but the undiſturbed and 
peaceful ſlumbers that had heretofore been the 


com panions of her pillow, were not to be ſound. 


In vain ſhe fought for the ſoothing bam of fleep. 


Sleep, which kindly comes to the relief of ſorrow, 
ſternly refuſes its wiſhed-for aid to the agitations 

of anxiety. 
Imagination was now at liberty to run its wild 
career. In vivid colours it painted the extacy of 
Vallaton 
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Vallaton in diſcorefing his porents, the raptures 
of the parents IT b. holding theic accomplith ton. 
Now ſhe beheld the Gendra! prefe.it him ro her 
father, and ſaw the oleam of Joy winch bed 
in her fathei's face, while be 1 ed her hare wich 


the ſon of bis moſt honwured end. AL Fancy 


painted the hippinefſs of her lover, the warmth 
of his gratitude, the exceſs of his tenderneſe, her 
breath became quick, aud burning bluibes fiuthe 
ed her mcdeſt check. But if the reverſe of all 
this ſhould happen, faid Ju:{gaent; if your fa- 
ther ſhould diſe ver that you have been carrying 
en a clandeſtine correſpondence with a man he 
conſiders as your inſcrior? Imagination took the 


alarm, and inſtantly delineated the conſequences 


of her father's diipleaſure in ſuch dreadtul lines, 
as to make her thudder with horror. Her blood 


then ran cold, and terror and diſmay drew the 
deep ſigh from her agitated boſom. 


In this manner did Julia paſs the night. Her 
firſt care, when ſhe aroſe, was to ſtep down to 
Mr. Glib's with the neceſſary inſtructions for Mr. 


Vallaton. The ſhop was flill ſhut, though every 
other in the town had long been opened. After 


knocking a confiderable time, Mr. Glib himſelf 
eame to the door. Ah! glad to ſee you, citi- 
zen Miſs,” cried he; „ find me too much of a 
philoſopher to be tied to hours. Nothing ſo bad 
for energies as order: cat when I plraſe, ſleep 
when I have a mind. That's it! my dear, that's 
the way to have energies.”* _ | 

© It's not the way to have cuſtomers, though, 
Jet me tell you, maſter,” ſaid a gentleman's ter- 


vant, who juſt then came into the ſhop. Here 


have I been waiting this hour paſt,” continued the 
man, 


© Soc Pol. Juſ. vol. ii. 
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man, for a parcel of ſtationary for my maſter, 
and a change of novels tor the yourg ladies. If 

I were them, I know I ſhould rather tend to the 

next town than trouble you agin,” 


W?.iic the man was ſpeaking, Julia Nipped a 
note for Vallaton into r. Glib's hand, anc! haſtily 


returned home, where ſhe arrived before any one 
had taken notice of her abſence. 
Anxiouily did the avait for the appoints! hour. 


The hour at leng h arrived; and from tie win— 


dow of her father's apartment the ſaw her Vatla- 
ton nimbly driving the parſon's gig up towards the 
door She inſtantly announced its arrival; and 


ſaying ſhe would not let the Doctor wait for her, 


took a haſty leave of her father, (her mother the 


then knew to be employed in a room above) and 


without calling on any ſcrvant to attend, the her- 
ſelf opened the itreet-door, lightly ſprang into 
the carriage, which inſtantly drove off, aid was 
out of fight in a moment. 

Fondly did her heart now exult in the auſpt- 
cious commencement of her important eaterprize z 


and hardly could ſhe refrain from giving her hap- 


Py lover a hint of the hopes which fluttered in 
er boſom; but the idea of making the diſcovery 
more intereſting, from its being totally unexpect- 
ed, ſealed her lips, and charm:d her into ſilence. 
The morning was very fine, and the country 
through which they paſſca was beautiful; but nei- 
ther to the fineneſs of the morning, nor to the 
beauty of the country, was Julia or her lover at 
all indebted for any part of the pleaſure they ex- 
perienced in the courſe of their delightful ride. 
On arriving at Caſtle-Villers, Julia heard with 


at home, though her pleaſure recelved ſome abate- 
ment on being told that they had company with 
hem. 


both the General and his lady were 


it Was.“ 
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them. She however ſent up her name, and was 
inſtantly admitted. 

On entering the drawing-room, ſhe found Mrs. 
Villers furrounded by a party of ladies, ſome of 
u hom the recollected to have ſeen on a former vi- 
ft at the caſtle, the others were ſtrangers to her. 


Iller were all talking at once, and all directing 


their diſcourſe to one little effeminate looking 
gentlzn.anz nor did the entrance of Julia give 
ev: a anomentary interruption to their converſa- 
tion. 5 | | 

Mrs. Villers herſelf appeared ſo much engaged, 
as not th have heard the ſervant who announced 
Miſs Delmond s name, as he threw open the fold- 
ing-do21s of the drawing- room, though he utter- 
ed it in a voice ſo loud, as not a little diſcompo- 


ſed the bluſhing Julia. She advanced with timid 


ſteps and ſhrinking ditfdence to the upper end of 
the room, where Mrs. Villers at length noticed 
her approach, and received her with a very gra- 
cious curtley. ey 

Julia, ſomewhat reaſſured by. this reception, 
with faultering voice begged leave to introduce 
the gentleman who accompanied her, who was, 
the ſaid, a particular friend of her father's. Mrs. 
Villers caſt a look on Vallaton, made him a flight 
curticy, and then, with a ſtately aud cold forma- 
lity, deiircd him to be ſeated. 

© You have been a great ſtranger, Miſs Del- 
mon fail fhez „I ſhould indeed have ſent the 
carriage ier you, or taken you up myſelf ſome 
mor „ tut that I hive been ſo much engaged 


with ©10p1:y of late, that I have not had one 


momeit wo pre. Ihope Capt. Delmond das got 
the better of that lamencſs—a broken leg I think 


« It 
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« Jt is the gout, Madam, to which my father 


has been many years a martyr.” 
Aye, ſoit is the gout, now I remember; and 


your mother, I kope the is very well. Docs ſhe 


go to any watering- place this ſummer ? Ihen, 
without waiting ſor the anſwer which Julia was 
preparing to give, ſhe turned to the lady who 
tat by her on the ſopha, and obſerved, thut Sir 
Jeremy and the General had taken a very long 
ride.” | 

„ And why were not you of the riding party, 
Colonel?“ liſped a young lady, whom Julia re- 
cognized as the the daughter of a Mr. Muthroom, 


an army agent, and ſole heireſs to the mmenſe 


wealth which in the ſeveral occupations of clerk, 
deputy commiſſary, member of parliament, and 
contractor, her father had contrived to amafs. 
The gentleman to whom Miſs Muſhroom addreſi- 


ed herſelf, regarding her with an air of great 


aſtoniſhment, replied in a tone ſo full of aflecta- 
tion, as to excite an invoiuntary {mile in the coun- 
tenance of Julia. Me ride Ma'am ? How could 
you petriſy me by the mention of any thing ſo 
horrid ? Getting on horſeback is the greateſt bore 
in nature. I wiſh the ſavages who firſt invented 
it had been all put to the guillotine.” 

« I wonder, Colonel,“ replied Miſs Muſhroom, 
«as you diſſike riding ſo much, that you do not 
exchange into a regiment of foot.” 

Before the Colonel could reply, he was called 
upon by two voices from the other five of the 
room. 

know it was a blue domino,” ſaid one. 

Colonel Golauſinch will tell you it was a Tur- 


kiſh Habit,“ ſaid the other; was ic not, Colonel, 
a Turkith habit which Lady Lovcliſe wore when 
the 
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fre eloped from the maiquerade with Major Swin- 


de. | | 
« Tt petriſies me to contradict Miſs Page,” faid 
the Colonel with great gravity, “but I am obliged 
to ſay ſhe is for once miſtaken.“ 
There now, cried the other young lady, 1 


told you that I had a full account of the whole 
from the very beſt authority. Lady Lovelife ſlipt 
| on the blue domino, as I was faying, over her 


muſlin pilgrim. And'— 

« Pardon me, Madam,“ ſaid the Colonel, “I 
ſee you have been egregiouſly miſinformed. I 
myſelf ſaw Major Swindle conduct her to the 
carriage in a Spaniſh dreſs.“ 
© You ſaw them ' ſaid both ladies at once. 0 
then we ſhall now have the certuin account of the 
whele attuir.” : ” 

« And a very ſhameful affair it was,” ſaid Mrs. 
Villers. It is aſtonithing how a woman of La- 


ay Lovelife's family and connexions, could de- 


mean herſelf by an intrigue with ſo 4% a fellow. 
He was once a drummer in General Villers' own 
regiment.” 355 

A drummer was he, ſaid Lady Page, who 


| was ſet by Mrs. Villers on the ſopha, I always 
underſtood he had been a huir-drefſer.” 


As her ladyſhip concluded tis ſentence, ſhe 
caſt a look (whether by accident or deſign cannot 
now be aſcertained) full in the face of Mr. Val- 
laton. Something very like a bluth diffuſed itſelf 
over the countenance of that gentleman, as his 
eyes met hers; but calling his energies into ac- 


tion, he drew our his pocket-handkerchief, and 


applying it to his noſe, made the room reſound 
with the noiſe occalion-:d by the application, 


which was ſomewhat longer and louder than per- 


lect pulitcucſs could well warrant in ſuch com pany: 
Irs. 
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Mrs. Vilters appeared diſconcerted, but turn. 


ing to Lady Page ſhe haſtily renewed the con- 


verſation, Thick the vociferous action of Valla- 


ton had of neceſſity ſuſpended. = 
« Did your Ladyſhip ever fee Lady Lovelife ? 


< I never did,” returned her ladyſhip, © butT 
am told ſhe is amazingly handſome.” 
She. handſome!” ſaid Miſs Muſhroom; 
« well, I wonder how any one can think ſo, ſhe 
is the very picture of Miſs Mordaunt ; but ſhe too 


may be thought handſome by ſome people, for 


ought I know.” 

| © The man who thinks her handſome,” ſaid Col. 
Goldfinch, « muſt have a ſtrange predilection for 
thread-papers. She has no more ſhape than a 
walking ſtick.” 3 


« And no more eaſe than the poker,” laid Miſs 


Page. 


© And then that eternal riding-habit, ſaid the 


Colonel. It quite petrifies me to fee her in that 


dreſs. It is as tireſome as Lady Wellwyn's yellow 


turban, which fickened half the town laſt winter.” 


« Or as Miſs Wingrove's ſalmon- coloured flip- 


pers,” faid Miſs Page. 

" < If Miſs Mordaunt's waiſt had what Miſs Win- 
grove's ankle could ſpare,” ſaid the Colonel, © what 
an advantage would it be to both P 


« ] hope ſhe at leaſt is ſuſhciently en bon point 
to picaſe you, Colonel,” ſaid Miſs Muihroom. _ 
« Miſs Wingrove !' exclaimed the Colonel. It 
is enough to ſuffocate any Chiiſtian to look at her. 


I don't know any thing ſo petrifying as to ſee her 
go dowa a country-dance, ſhaking all the way 


like a bundle of dirty linen.” 


Or like Lady Mary Metcalf's plume of white 


| feathers,” ſaid Viifs Page. 


Her lauyihup's plumage, I think, has been 
pretty 


When, therefore, the footman announced the 


eite her riſibility. 


Villers; «I rejoice in yu 
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pretty well plucked by the hand of Pharo laft 


winter,” ſaid Lady Page; an obfervation which 
changed the giggle that had before prevailed into 
a general laugh, in which all but Julia joined with 

t appearance of ſatisfaction; her ignorance 


| 5 high life rendered her ladyſhip's alluſion alto- 


unintelligible : nor was this the only diſ- 


advantage under which ſhe laboured. Having ne- 
ver been initiated into the amuſements of the 


beau monde, ſhe had no reliſh for that elegant 
and exalted ſpecies of wit, which conſiſts in 
we into a ridiculous point of view ſome 
little peculiarity in the dreſs, the perſon, or the 
manners of abſent friends. In one word, ſhe had 
no idea of polite converſation. 
The vivid imagination of Julia painted the fi- 
gures that had been deſcribed as more diverting. 
caricatures than her confined acquaintance with 
'the world had ever preſented to her obſervation. 


name of Miſs Mordaunt, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for beholding an object that would powerfully ex- 
« A thread-paper in a riding-habit,” ſaid the 
Colonel, imitating the voice of the ſervant. 
© A may-pole, with a long ſtory of its mamma's 


| cough,” ſaid Miſs Page; © but I vow I ſhan't ſtay 


to hear it. I ſhall make my eſcape, that's cer- 
tain. Then running up to Miſs Mordaunt, who 


| that moment entered, My dear Miſs Mordaunt,” 


cried ſhe, © how rejoiced I am to fee you ! What 
an age it is fince I had the pleaſure of meeting 
you! I proteſt I was ſpeaking of you this very 
moment to Mrs. Villers.“ 5 
4 80 we were, indeed, my dear, ſaid Mrs. 
good fortune in find 
ing me ſurrounded by ſo many of your friends.“ 

—Sů 2H „* 
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| with her two gentlemen, of whom one at lealt 
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© And I have brought two gentlemen to add to 


the number,” ſaid Miſs Mordaunt, Sir Charles 


Wingrove and Major Minden, preſenting them to 
Mrs. Villers. | 

« Miſs Mordaunt makes her viſit doubly ac 
table by coming ſo accompanied,” ſaid Mrs. Vil. 
lers. « We ſhould have been quite a female party 
this morning, if Col. Goldfinch had not taken 


compaſſion on us.” 


My very beſt of good ſtars has predominated 
this Lang, ſaid the Colonel, bowing fit to 
Mrs. Villers and then to Miſs Ig 
my dear Miſs Mordaunt, you poſitively mult have 
ſome compaſhon upon our ſex, and not go on 


improving in beauty at this rate. You were kil- 


ling enough in all conſcience before theſe mornin 


rides had given ſuch an additigual luſtre to your 
_ complexion | 


_ Surely, thought Julia, this cannot be the Miſs 
Mordaunt of whom the Colonel ſo lately ſpoke 
ſo ſlightingly ! This is no thread-paper, no poker, 
no walking-ſtick ; but a very pretty ſweet looking 
girl, with more gracefulneſs in her manner, and 
nu re affability and good humour in her look, 
than is vilible in any of the company. The Col- 


onel too ſeems quite of my opinion. No, no, it 
muſt certainly be ſome other lady of the ſame 


name of whom they ſpoke. 


Alas ! poor Julia, how deplorably ignorant was 
ſhe of the nature of thoſe exaggerated deſcrip- 
tions, which conſtitute the Attic wit of modern 
converſation !_ 

The arrival of Miſs Mordaunt relieved the mind 
of Julia from ſome uneaſy doubts which ſhe had 
harboured concerning the propriety of introdu- 
cing Vallaton. That young lady had brought 
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«23 evidently a ſtranger to Mrs. Villers, who ne- 
rertheleſs ſeemed to receive their viſit as a favour. 
Capt. Delmond had, ſhe believed, a greater claim 

the friendſhip of the General, than the fa- 


| fer of Miſs Mordaunt ; and his friend muſt of 
| courſe be at leaſt equally acceptable. The differ- 


then, which ſhe remarked in the reception 


| gwen by Mrs. Villers to the friends of Miſs Mor- 


&unt, could only be the effect of accident. It 


| could be nothing elſe; for ſurely the appearance 


of V was infinitely more prepoſſeſſing than 
that of of the other gentlemen. 
In this manner did Julia make up her mind up- 


on the ſubject; nor did it once occur to her, 
| that the very thing which may be eſteemed a favour 


from a perſon of a certain rank, - is deemed a very 
uwarrantable and improper liberty from one who 


| bas not the happineſs of being numbered in that 


privileged order. 


Miſs Mordaunt, who was niece and grand-child 


Jo an earl, and who had always moved in the firſt | 


arcles of faſhion, could have no attendants in her 


| train, who were not of that deſcription of the hu- 
j man ſpecies, to whickonly, in the opinion of Mrs. 
 Vilers, the urbanity of people of faſhion ought 


d extend. | | 

Miſs Delmond, on the contrary, though ſprung 
wm a good family, (a point on which Mrs. Vil- 
en was remarkably tenacious) and conſequently 


| me whom it was no diſgrace to be civil to in the 
 auntry, was of an order of beings, who, though 


are frequently admitted upon ſuiferance to 


tables of perſons of rank, are there conſider- 

td rather as appendages to the company than as 
ay part of the company itſelf. To expreſs our- 
& at once to the comprehenſion of our genteel 
ſhe was one whom y knew. For 


= - 9 Miſs 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


commandment in the decalogue. 
attention to the prohibitions of the latter was 


_ deficiency of birth was moreover on the eve 
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Miſs Delmond, therefore, to preſume to bring 


another perſon of the ſame deſcription to the 
houie of the Hon. Mrs. Villers—a perſon perhaps 


of mean birth and low extraction, of no ſtile, 


no faſhion— was a breach of all decorum, and 


deſerved to be puniſhed accordingly. 
Vith regard to all points of etiquette, Mn 
Villers was indeed a woman of the niceſt ſenfibi- 


ty. The ſmalleſt breach of the rules by autho- 


rity of faſhion eſtabliſhed, was in her opinion an 
offence far more heinous than the breach of eve 
Indeed a Ari 


no meaus a neceſſary recommendation to her 

teem. For inſtance: though Colonel Goldfinch 
had, juſt before his arrival at the caſtle, been ſt 
in damages for crim. con. with the wife of his be- 


nefactor and friend; though Sir Charles Win. 


grove had killed a man in a duel; and though Mr. 
Muſhroom had been threatened with a black 


charge of peculation, which was well known to 
have \been only averted by a timely application of | j 


its fruits; yet theſe were all received by 
Villers with the moſt diſtinguiſhed complacency. 
The two firſt had the paſſport of birth as well a 
fortune to recommend them to her favour z and 
the latter had, by his long eſtabliſhed reception 
into the molt faſhionable circles, obtained a fort 
of preſcriptive right to the ſame diſtinction. His 


being expiated by a peerage. The title of Right 
Honourable being in the eſteem of Mrs. Villers 


an infallible panacea, which, like the advertizel | 
drugs of the empirics, clears the blood from al 

impuritics. But though a title could operate thw | 
powerfully, it was quite otherwiſe with the qu 


lities of great virtue, extraordinary talents, 4 | 


of } 
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ay ſpecies of excellence: for theſe, when of 


plebeian birth, ſhe felt ſo little reſpect, that it ne- 
yer once entered her imagination to calculate their 
ue. : 
10 account for the uncommon faſtidiouſneſs of 
Mrs. Villers wich regard to birth and rank, it is 
perhaps only neceſſary to obterie, that ſhe was 
herielf of very mean extraction; pride, like a 
good general, never negiecting to put a double 
mard upon the weakeſt part. The ſame happy 
inſtinct to which is to be aſcribed the outrageuus 
virtue of prudes, the inſulting courage of cox- 
combs, and the tenacious Honour of certain fine 
gentlemen, excited in the breaſt of the General's 
cd an inſuperable averſion to people of ignoble 
Dinh. . 
Mrs. Villers was the illegitimate offspring of 


| aſubaltern, by the maid-ſervaut of the inn at 


rhich he was quartered. At nine years of age 
ſhe was apprenticed by the charity-ſchool to a 
eſpectable miiliner, to whoſe inftructions ſhe was 


| indebted for a better education than would other- 


viſe have fallen to her lot. 

From this good woman the paſſed to the ſervice 
o the Counteſs of Villers, in which ſituation 
her beauty 2ttraAed the attention of the Gene- 
ul, who privately married her, and at the death 
oh his father publicly acknowledged her as his 

e. 


It was theſe circumſtances, ever preſent to the 
recollection of Mrs. Villers, which produced that 
extraordinary degree of pride by which ſhe ex- 

to command the world into forgetfulneſs 


ef what ſhe wiſhed to obliterate even from her 


don remembrance. 
To the advantages of illuſtrious birth Gener.l 


Villers was not leis ſenſible than his lady, thoug' 
G 3 he 
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he did not ſind it neceſſary to aſſert its prerogz. | 


tive with the ſame jealous ardour. Having from 
infancy been taught to value himſelf on his hi 

deſcent, he conſidered it as a thing of courſe; 
and as the antiquity. of a family which could be 


traced beyond the Conqueſt was not 10 be dif. 


puted, he deemed family-pride a part of his in- 
heritance. 

It is true, that in the long line of anceſtors 
boaſted by this noble family, no one perſon emi- 
nent for talents or for virtuc was to be found, 


Undiſtinguiſhed by any deed of valour, ungraced © 


by any act of virtue, their names alone remained; 
but theſe, though conſigned to oblivion by the 


world, which had never been beaefited by their | 
exiſtence, were ſuſficiently numerous to juſtify the 


pride of their deſcendants. 


The General partook of the mediocrity which 


characterized his family, He was an eaſy good - 
natured man, more diſpoſed to kindneſs than to 


generoſity, and leſs inclined to inveſtigate prejudi- 


ces than to entertain a bad opinion of all who 
oppoſed their authority. To the gallantry of 
Capt. Delmond he was indebted for his life in his 
firſt campaign; and as Capt. Delmond proved to 
be a man of family, he did not think it beneath 
him to acknowledge the obligation. His feelings 
were, however, too obtuſe to lead him to make 
ary great exertion in favour of his benefactor. 
A ſraall peuſion, indeed, he did procure for him, 


on his return from the coaſt of Africa; and not |, 


long after he had done fo, actually harboured an 
idea of conferring on him a ſtill greater benefit, 


ty nominating him to a Jucrative ſinecure, which 
by ſome parliamentary manceuvring had come into 
the gift of his family. This idea, however, was 
{con xelinquiſhed, aud the place in queſtion more 


proper! 


/ 


— 


, 
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ly diſpoſed of to a gentleman of ſome cele- 
rity in the faſhionable worid, who ha! loſt a lar ze 


' fortune at the gaming-table; and not being poli- 


ſefſed, after this loſs, of one quality which could 
give him a claim to the notice of ſociety, muſt 
have ſunk into inevitable obſcurity, but tor this 
well- timed appointment. 1 

As this gcutleman was one whom ever 


body 


bnexr, the generoſity of Gen. Villers became the 


ſubject of converſation in all parties he frequent- 
ed; and ſo' great were the appiauſes he received 
upon the occaiion, that he could not help con- 
gratulating himſelf on the preference he h.d given 
to one in whom fo many people of quility were 


deeply intcretted. Still, however, he preferved 


her with his particular attention. 


for Capt. Delmond all the appearance of the ſin- 
cereſt friendthip :; frequently called at his houſe, 
and ſince Julia had been put in poſſeſſion of an in- 
dependent ſortune, made a point of honouring 
By no mark of 
his regard could he ſo warinly have excited tlie 
gratitude of Capt. Delmond. 

In about half an hour from the arrival of Miſs 
Mordaunt, General Villers and Sir Jeremy Page 
returned from their ride, and brought with them 


the intelligence of an approaching thunder-ſtorm, 
which ſoon came on with great violence. 


he entrance of the General was a great relief 
to poor Julia, whoſe feelings were too acute to be 
inſenſible to the mortifying circumitances of her 


_ preſent ſituation. 


Mrs. Villers ſpoke but little at any time, and 
the little ſhe had now to ſay was not directed to 


- Julia. To the reſt of the party ſhe was unknown, 


and but for a broad ſtare which ſhe now and then 


received from the gentlemen, and which by no 


G 4 means 
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means tended to alleviate her confuſion, ſhe was 


totally unnoticed. 

There are many who would have ſubmitted to 
all this, and much more than all this, with plea- 
ſure, for the opportunity it would have afforded 
them of obtaining a pa.try gratification to vanity, 
by the boaſt of having been in ſuch a party. But 
the mind of Julia had too much rcal dignity to 
be ſolicitous for this ſpecies of importance. She 
had acquired a turn of thinking, which is extreme- 
ly hollile to the adventitious advantages of rank 
and fortune. In liſtening to a converſation, ſhe 
never conſidered the dignity of the perſon who 
ſpoke, but the truth or falſity, the wiſdom or 
tolly, of the ſentiment that was uttered. By 
theſe, and theſe alone, ſhe meaſured the quantity 
of her contempt or admiration. N 

Nov it ſo happened, that ſince her entrance in- 
to this brilliant party, not one ſyllable had ſtruck 

her ears, which in the utmoſt extent of charity, 
the could pothbly attribute either to good - ſenſe or 


good neture. So that while Mrs. Villers and her 


honourable gueſts conſidered the poor unnoticed 
Julia as filled with filent awe, and envious admi- 
ration of their wit and gaiety, ſhe was contem- 
plating with pity the emptineſs of their miuds and 
the perverſion of their underſtandings. 

From the entrance of the General, Julia no 


longer experienced the* mortification of neglett. 


He not only made it a point to treat her with par- 
ticular attention, but extended his politeneſs to 
t! e gentleman who accompanied her. Soon as the 
r in which came in torrents, began to deſcend, 
he begged leave to order up their carriage, which 
he had ſeen at the door as he came in; and polite- 


ly obſerved, that Mrs. Villers and he were much 


obliged to the ſlorm, which procured them the 
| honour 


inereaſing vociferation. 
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bhoncur of ſuch an addition to their dinner- party. 


Mrs. Villers could not avoid bowing aſſent to the 
General's propoſal, winch Juha returned in the 
ſame manner, and felt internally ſatisſied at the 
circumitance, which might eventually furniſh her 


# with an opportunity of fulfilling the great object 
of her viſit. 27 


She now began attentively to compare the phy- 
ſiognomy of the General with that of his ſuppoſ- 
ed ſon. Their eyes then were of the ſame co- 
Jour. Their noſes too both approached the Ro- 


man; though the General's was ſomewhat more 


prominent, the ſimilarity was ſtill ſufficient for a 
family likeneſs. She had before obſerved a ſimilar 
degree of reſemblance in the mouth of Mrs. Vil- 
lers; and that making a proper allowance for the 


alterations produced by time, their foreheads had 
exactly the ſame characteriſtics. Theſe caſual re- 


ſemblances were to her prepoſſeſſed imagination, 


confirmation ſtrong as proofs of holy writ. 


To hit upon a proper method of making the 
diſcovery, was a point of equal delicacy and im- 
portance. After revolving in her mind a variety 
of plans for this purpoſe, ſhe was at length oblig- 
ed to truſt to chance for an opportunity of diſ- 
cloſing the important ſecret. It was, indeed, no 


time for indulging in reflection. The moſt ab- 
| ſtrated philoſopher muſt now have been rouſed 


from his reverie by the pretty ſqualls of Miſs 
Muſhroom, reiterated every time the low mur- 
murs of the diſtant thunder reached her ears with - 
That young lady, per- 


haps conſcious of the inherent inſigniſicance of her 
character, wiſely took the only practicable me- 

of bringing herſelf into notice, whenever 
an opportunity preſented itſelf for an oſtentati- 
_ ous diſplay of her filly fears. 
| | G 5 


Her plan was ge- 
nerally 
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nerally ſucceſsſul ; and ſo conſcious was ſhe of its 
ſucceſs, that ſhe with triumph watched the flow 
approach of the ſpider or the carwig, which, 
when it came within ſcreaming diſtance, was to 


make her the object of ſoothing attention to a_ 


whole company. The noiſe of thunder (for of 
the danger of the lightning ſhe entertained not the 
{lighteſt apprehenſion) was a circumſtance produc- 

tive of {till greater effect. By frequent repeti- 
tion, ſhe at length actually caught the terrors ſhe 


at firſt affected; and by indulging theſe terrors, | 


brought her mind into a ſtate little ſhort of fran- 


tic delirium, uſually relieved by a regular hyſteric _ 


fit. Happily the thunder kept at too great 2 
diſtance for producing any thing ſo intereſting in 
the preſence of Julia, who had not the leaſt idea 
that any creature, ranking in the liſt of rationals, 
could form a wiſh of being diſtinguiſhed for pre- 
eminence in weakneſs. VS 
By the time dinner was announced, the ſky 
retained not the appearance of a fingle cluud which 
could preſent an apology for further alarm; fo 
that poor Miſs Muſhroom was obliged to make 
the moſt of what was paſſed, and live it over again 
in deſcription. = 
By the help of her papa's arm, for fhe ſtill 
trembled too much to ſupport herſelf, ſhe con- 
trived to accompany the party to the dining-room, 
where, as Julia happened to be placed betwit 
the terrified fair one and her father, ſhe had the 
plealure of receiving a minute and accurate ac- 
count of! all the filly things which the former had 
either ſaid or done during every thunder-ſtorm 
within the period of her remembrance. 
Julia had never witneſſed an entertainment fo 
ſplendid and profuſe as that which now covered 
the General's table. It conſiſted of every _y 
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of the ſe ifon, made inviting to the appetite by all 


the ſtudied refinements of Epicurean luxury. 
Mrs. Villers detired the ſervants to hand the 


| brawn barley-bread along with the white, oblervins 


that the always made a point of uſing a little of 
it every day at her own table, by way of ſetting 
a good example. * And yet, would you believe 


it, addreiling herſelf to Lady Page, « the poor 


people are fo ſaucy as not to like it.” 
« I am ſure, then, they deferve to ſtarve,” re- 


turned her Ladythip, ſending her plate for ſome 


more jelly-ſauce to the nice Mice of veniſon ;, © 1 
never ate any thing better in my life; but the 
poor are really now become fo inſolent they are 
quite in ſulferable. 

« Yes, indeed,“ rejoined Mrs. Villers, while 
ſhe helped herſelf to another plate of turtle- ſoup, 
„think thoſe who murmur at ſuch bread as that, 
do not deſerve any compaſſion.” 


1 thought fo, too,“ faid Miſs Mordaunt, 


© till I heard from Dr. Orwell, who dined the 
other day at our houſe, that the poor wretches had 
really nothing but bread to eat. Only think 
how ſhocking, to have nothing but a dry morſel 
of bread for one's whole dinner! One can 


ſcarcely wonder that they ſhould wiſh that to be 


; * 
good. 


« I dare ſay that Dr. Oral is a democrat,” 
ſaid Mr.. Villers. „It is theſe people who en- 
courage the poor in all their infolence; to hear 
them ſpeak, one would think there was nothing 
but miſery in the world.” 

For my ſhare, ſaid Lady Page, « I believe 
all the rout that is made about ſcarcity is mere 
talk, I am ſure I never faw lc{s appearance ot 


it, 
« Ido 


* 

I do not remember a better veuiſon ſeaſon in 
all my life,” ſaid Mr. Muſhroom. „ Nor do 1 
believe a better haunch ever came to any table, 
I muſt, however, have a cut at the ſtewed carp, 
which appears delicious,” ſending his plate to Mr. 
Vallaton, who happened to be placed near this 
favourite diſh 3 and who fortunately made fo judi- 
cious a choice of the niceſt part, as impreſſed Mr. 


Muſhreom with a very favourable opinion of his 


underſtanding. | | 
Soon as he had finiſhed, he aſked the gentle- 
man's name of Miſs Delmond, and when he had 


obtained it, 4+ Mr. Vallaton,” ſaid he in an audi 


ble voice, „I muſt beg the honour of drinking 
a glaſs of wine with you. Vallaton !” repeated 


he, as the ſervant was filling the wine, « I cer. 


tainly have had the pleaſure of meeting with ſome 
of that family abroad : your family is of French 
extraction, I preſume, ſir?ꝰ 

Vallaton bowed aſſent. 

“O yes; a great many Vallaton's in France 
formerly—all emigrated now—every thing turned 
upſide down in that miſerable country.” 

As Vallaton put down his glaſs, his eyes again 
encountered thoſe of Lady Page. The remark 


which, from the encouraging overtures oft Mr. 


Muſhroom, he was about to make, died upon his 
lips, and while the ladies remained in the room, 
he continued to obſerve a ſtrict filence. / 

Miſs Muſhroom, who had now compietely 


faſtened upon Julia as a liſtener, continued her 
perſecution to the Jrawing-room, and had got 


about half through the tedious hiſtory of the 


horrors ſhe had «once experienced from the dire- 


ſul prodigy of a fog hopping along one of the 


gravel-walks in the garden, when Mrs. Villers, 


who had been tor ſome time in earneſt converſa- 
tion 
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tion with Lady Page at a diſtant bow-window, 
advanced towards Julia, and in a voice almoſt 
ſuffocated with agitation, begged to ſpeak with 
her in the acioining room. | 

When Julia beheld the fluſhed countenance of 
Mrs. Villers, when the perceived the emotion that 
quivered on her lip, the idea of her having made 
ſome diſcovery concerning Vallaton ruſhed upon 
her mind. Her heart bounded with expeQation, 
and as ſhe lightly tripped into the withdrawing- 
room, elate with hope and joy, ſhe knew not that 
ſhe touched the ground. 

Mrs. Villers followed, apparently ſtruggling to 
ſubdue an extreme degree of agitation, Having 
carefully ſhut the Joor of the apartment ſhe turn- 
ed to Julia: « Miſs Delmond,” ſaid ſhe, in a ſo- 
lemn but tremulous voice, « I cannot imagine 
that your father would permit any perſon to ac- 
company you to Caſtle-Villers, with whoſe pre- 
vious hiſtory he was not thoroughly acquainted. 
Tell me then,” continued ſhe, with increaſed agi- 


| tation, © tell me what you know of the young 


man who came with you to-day *” 
Good Heavens! exclaimed the delighted 
Julia, and is it indeed poiFble that I ſhould have 
gueſſed the truth? And have you really diſcover- 
ed any thing concerning Mr. Vallaton ? | 
* Diſcovered | Miſs Delmond; yes, I have 
made a diſcovery, indeed ! I wonder you are not 


| aſhamed of yourſelf, for having concealed a cir- 


cumſtance ſo—ſo— but I will, if poſſible, com- 
mand myſelf; do not expect, however, that ei- 
ther the General or myſelf can ever poſſibly for- 
give you.” . 

Ah! Madam, can you believe, that if I had 
really been certain of the circumflance you have 
ſo unaccountably diſcovered, that I ſhould for a 
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moment have concealed it? Did you but know 
the intereſt I take, the joy, the ſatisfaction [ 


at this moment tcel, you would not thus accuſe 


me. 
« What do you mean?“ ſaid Mrs. Villers, in 
an angry tone. „ Satisfaction, indeed! Is this 


your gratitude for the notice J have condeſcended 


to take of you? Is this your return ſor the triend- 
ſhip General Villers has thewa to your father, to 
tell me to my face, that you have a ſatisfaction 
in a Circumitance which wul be coutidered b 


all my friends as an irremediavle dilgrace * £9 Þ 


muſt tay, Miis Delmond, your behaviour is in- 
tolerable.” 

« Dear Madam ! returned Julia, in the mildeſt 
accent, ſurely no one can attach the idea of 
diſgrace to you on account of thus aitair. In his 
birth there is nothing dithonourable, he was not 
the produce of an illicit amour, but the dear 
pledge of hallowed love. His parents necd not 
bluti co own him to the world for their child.“ 

The ſcarlet bue which had hitherto overſpread 
the countenance of Mrs. Villers, now gave piace 
to the uvid patcnels ot rage; while all tue circum- 
ſtauces ot her own birtu, to which the tuought 
Julia alluded, ruthed upon ner recollection. 

„Do you dare to intuit me:?“ cricd the, in a 
voice almolt choaked wich pallion. Aud do 
you imagine you thall intuit me with impunity? 
But I win not bear it, no, Mits, 1 wil nor tamely 
ſubmit to be wiulted by your inoencc. I will-f 


wil—but you a. e bencath my reicutment. if 


your father nas dared to aitrout General Villers, 
he thali 1uiter tor it as he ougnt!“ 

Juua, overwhelmed with aitoniſhment and hor- 
ror, lat trembling and motiouicts ; totally unable 
to account tor a cataſtrophe ſo unexpected, her 

facuities 
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faculties were for ſome time entirely ſuſpended. 


At length ſhe was awakened, as if from a con- 
fuſed dream, by Mrs. Villers' violently ringing 
the bell, and ordering Mits Delmord's carriage 
to the door. She then made an effort to ſpeak, 
but her voice refuſed its afliſtance. Seeing Mrs. 


Villers move towards the door, ſhe caught hold 


of her gown, and throwing herſelf on her knees 
be fore her, Hurſt into a violent flood of tears. 
The diſtreſs of Julia, the mildneſs of her looks, 


and the humility of her ſupplicating poſture, 
ſomewhat aſſuaged the wrath of the enraged lady, 


who nevertheleſs continued to maintain the dig- 


nity of ſilence. 


© However I have unknowingly incurred your 
diſpleaſure,” ſaid Julia, as ſoon as tears and ſobs 
would permit her utterance, I on my knees 
aſſure you that my offence extends not to my fa- 
ther. He is an utter ſtranger to Mr. Vallaton. 
He knows nothing of the myſtery of his birth; 


he never heard of the embroidered covering of the 


baſket ; and if any circumſtances unfortunately 
exiſt, which would induce you to wiſh that the 


affair ſhould be ſtill concealed, you may confide 


in my ſecrecy and diſcretion. Believe me, I would 
ſooner ſuffer death than betray you.” 
« Heavens l' cried Mrs. Villers, regarding Julia 


with a mixture of horror and apprehenſion, “the 


girl has certainly loſt her ſenſes !“ Then gently 
diſengaging her gown from Julia's graſp. “Com- 


poſe yourſelf, Miſs Delmond,” faid the, in a 


ſoothing tone, „ fit down upon the ſopha, and 
compole yourſelf.” 

© I cannot be at eaſe,” ſaid Julia, till I know 
how I have been ſo unfortunate as to offend you. 


Alas! in the diftant contemplation of this event, 


I have fondly flattered myiclf, that ſhould my 
| conjectures 
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—_—_— prove true, ſhould he indeed prove 


to what you have now diſcovered him, you 
would have conſidered the diſcovery as the hap- 


pieſt moment of your exiſtence. I thought [ 


ſhould have ſeen him claſped to your breaſt in the 


fond agony of maternal tenderneſ:. Oh! did 


you but know how worthy he is of your affec- 
tion ! were you but acquainted with the greatneſs 
of his mind, the ſtrength of his powers, the 
ſublimity of his virtue] you would bleſs the day 
that gave him to your arms! 4 

« Huſh! huſh!” ſaid Mrs. Villers, making 


her a motion to be ſilent, you had better fit qui- 


et, and recover yourſelf.” Then ſoftly flipping 
towards the door that opened into the drawing- 
room, ſhe. gently puſhed it ſo far open, as ſhould 


ſecure her a ſpeedy retreat, in caſe Julia, whom 
\ 


ſhe now ſaw to be quite light-headed, ſhould ſud- 
denly become outrageous. _— 8 
Julia on her part conſidered the behaviour of 


Mrs. Villers as no leſs unnatural and extraordina- 


Many and various were the deſcriptions ſhe 


had read of the behaviour of parents on diſcover- 
ing a long-loſt child, but nothing to equal the 


conduct of Mrs. Villers occurred to her recollec- 
tion. She could by no means account for it. 
© I hope, Madam, ſaid ſhe, after a ſhort pauſe, 


you will not deem my curioſity impertinent, if 
I confeſs I am anxious to know by what means 


this intereſting diſcovery has been effected. 
« By means of Lady Page,” replied Mrs. Vil- 


lers, happy to ſee her beginning to talk rational- 


ly; „And I hope, Miſs Delmond, it will ſerve 


as a warning for you in future, to be extremely 
careful of making acquaintance with people while 


ignorant of their family and connections; for I 
am now well convinced that you would _—_ wy 
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lingly have brought this man to Caſtle-Villers, if 
you had really known him to have been a hair- 


- dreſſer.” | 


A hair-droſſer !* repeated Julia, who in her 
turn began to ſuſpeEt the brain of Mrs. Villers to 


be a little affected, I k1ow nothing of any hair- 


dreſſer, I never was in company with a perſon of 
that de ſcription in my life.” 
« Do you not know, then,” returned Mrs. 
Viliers, in aſtonithment, „ that Mr. Vallaton is 
a London haĩr-dreſler, a common friſeur, a fellow _ 
who—good heavens! that ſuch a fellow ſhould 
ever have the impudence to fit at my table! He 
richly deſerves that my ſcrvants ſhould kick him 
down ſtairs.” oh 
Mr. Vallaton a hair-drefſer l' exclaimed Julia, 
it is a groſs deception, a moſt egregious miſ- 


take! His whole lie has been devoted to the ſub- 
| lime purſuits of philoſophy. - His writings have 


enlightened the world; and his virtues are the 
mott illuſtrious comment on the glorious doctrine 
of perfeQibility. Is this, then, the diſcovery you 
have made? And are you yet ignorant of the in- 
tereſting myſtery of his birth? es 

« Indeed, I neither know, nor deſire to know, 


95 


any thing of the birth of ſuch a perſon,” ſaid 


Mrs. Villers, drily; © it is enough for me to be 
convinced that Lady Page cannot poſſibly be miſ- 
taken, as he dreſſed her ladyſhip every day for a 
whole ſeaſon.” 5 | 
Her ladyſhip does, however, moſt aſſuredly 
labour under a very great miſtake,' returned Julia. 
Mr. Vallaton is the adopted fon of a lady of 


great rank and fortune, wio beſtowed upon him 


an education ſuited to the ſuppoſed dignity of his 
birth, which, from the circumſtances of his in- 
fant dreſs, the caſket of jewels which was depo- 

33 5 ſited 
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ſited in the ſatin - lined baſket in which he wag 


laid ; above all, from the elegant covering of pe- 


long, with the letters A. V. richly embroidered 
in every corner, which ſerved as a canopy to the 
whole, was evidently of no vulgar origin. There 
can be no doubt that he is the offspring of ſome 
noble but unhappy pair, who may yet live to glory 
in their accomplithed fon.” 

Julia, all the time ſhe ſpoke, kept her eyes 
ſtedfaſtly fixed on the countenance of Mrs. Vil- 
lers, which, to her great ſurpriſe, betrayed not the 
leaſt emotion at her lively and animated detail; 
to which ſhe coclly replied, « All this, Mits 
Delmond, might make a very pretty ſtory in a 
romance, but I believe ſuch things very ſeldom 
happen in real life; but as you afſuie me Mr. 
What's-his-name has had the education of a gen- 
tleman, I muſt ſuppoſe Lady Page has made ſome 
miſtake, and ſhall be glad to convince her of it. 
But pray who introduced this gentleman to your 
father?“ * 

No queſtion could poſſibly have been more 
mal: apropos to poor Julia. She was totally at a 
loſs for an anſwer, and looked to the ſervant, 
who moſt ſeaſonably entered to announce her car- 
riage, as to a deliver from the woril of puniſh- 
ments. She inſtantly aroſe to take leave, and 
though Mrs. Villers now condeſcendingly entreat- 
ed her to ſtay to tea; ſhe reſolutely refuſed the in- 
vitation, and with a firm but modeſt dignity per- 
ſiſted in her immediate departure. 

She found Mr. Vallaton, who had been inform- 
ed by the ſervant of her intention, at the bottom 
of the ſtairs. He handed her into the carriage, 
placed himſelf beſide her, and from the rate at 


which he drove, ſeemed no leſs eager than herſelf 
to loſe fight of Caſtle-Villers. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


« Aﬀert it for a ſoered truth 
„hat ſorrows lu puriuins attend, 
„Or ſuch pu ſuits m ſorre ws end; 
« That al the wild adve:it rer guins, 
Arc peri.s, peniteuce, and pals.” 
| | Cot rox. 


Capt. Delmond had been for ſome time watch- 


ing the progreſs of the declining ſun, whoſe ſet- 
ting ray he expected to light home his dirling 


daughter. When the ſplendid orb had completely 
| funk beneath the horizon, and the effulgent glo- 


ries which its laſt beam had ki.dled in the weſ- 
tern clouds, began gradually to loſe their vivid 
hues, and at length to exchange the living purple 


and the burniſhed gold for the ſober livery of 


night, uneaſineſs aud anxiety crept upon his 
mind. 5 : = 

« Is it not ſtrange that Julia does not return ?” 
ſaid he to his wife. « I wonder how Dr. Orwell 
can be ſo impru:!ent as to ſtay thus late.” 

© Yes, it is very late, to be ſure, returned 
Mrs Delmond; «I cannot even fſce to knit my 
ſtocking.“ 5 
„ ] hate theſe open carriages,” ſaid the Captain, 
« and wonder how I conſented to Julia's going in 
che. I proteſt it is quite dark.” 

© It is, indeed, replied Mrs. Delmond; but 


here is Nancy with the candles, I ſhall now fee 


to take up my ſti:ch.” EY 

The apprehenſions of Capt. Delmond were ſud- 

denly ſuſpended by the entrance of Dr. Orwell. 
| | | | 60 Dr. 
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« Dr. Orwell,” ſaid he, I am truly happy to 


ſee you. 1 was beginning to think that you were 
ſtaying out rather later than was perfectly adviſea- 
le in an open carriage. But it is a ſign that your 
time has paſſed agreeably. How did you ſind 
— and his Lady ? I hope they are both 
well.” 
It is a conſiderable time fince I have been at 


Caſtle-Villers, replied Dr. Orwell. 5 
„ Oh, I ſuppole you have drove directly home, 


then?“ ſaid the Captain. Lou were quite 


right; but where is Julia, did ſhe not return with 


you — 


the Doctor; but 1 can tell you ſhe is ſafe.” 
 « Safe!“ repeated the Captain, did ſhe not 
return with you from Caſtle-Villers ?” 5 

© I did not go to Caſtle- Villers, ſaid Dr. Orwell; 
I never thought of it. 

* Did not go! repeated Capt. Delmond, in 
great ſurpriſe. «© Who then went with my daugh- 
ter? Did not you promiſe to eſcort her? Dr. 
Orwell, this is not what I ſhould have expected 
from you” . 

Indeed, my dear fir, you very much ſurpriſe 
me, returned the Doctor. I had yeſterday a 
note from you, requeſting the uſe of my gig, in 
which, as Miſs Delmond inſormed me in the even- 


ing, a friend of yours was to drive her. The 


gentleman called, as ſhe ſaid he would, about one 
o'clock, and had it accordingly.” 


« Great Gop!” exclaimed the Captain, « how 


you aſtoniſh me! Julia, my Julia, go off with a 
1 of whom I know nothing! Who is 


e? How came he acquainted. with my daugh- 
ter? 


I really know nothing further of the gentle- 


man, 


© | have not yet ſeen Miſs Delmond, replic] - 
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man, than that I believe him to be a viſitor of 
Mr. Glib's, replied Dr. Orwell, and took it 
for granted that he was your acquaintance. I am 
ſorry, heartily ſorry to find it otherwiſe., 

« Where are they now ? Where is my daugh- 
ter? Why is ſhe not returned? Oh! I read it in 
your face—T have loſt my child, and am for ever 
miſerable l“ | 5 

Here the poor ſather ſunk back in his chair in 
ſpeechleſs agony. 5 

Dear me! faid Mrs. Delmond, laying down 
JJ 

« My dear friend,” faid Dr. Orwell, taking 
the father's hand, “ things are not ſo bad as you 
apprehend. Your daughter is within two miles 
of us, but muſt neceſſarily be detained there for 
ſome little time by an unlucky accident, from 
which the has, however, eſcaped better than could 
be expected. | 

What is it ?? ſaid the captain eagerly. Tell 
me all? Let me know the worſt ? I will bear it 
like a man, you ſhall fee I will” 

« Then you ſhall know the very worſt,” ſaid 
Dr. Orwell. «In coming down the hill juſt 
above the turnpike, which you know to be very 
ſteep and ſtony, the gig was unfortunately over- 
turned. Miſs Delmond and the gentleman were 
both thrown out by the ſhock, and both conſide- 
rably hurt; but neither of them, 1 hope, dan- 
gerouſly. They were carried to the farm-houſe 
which is juſt by the turnpike, and there both Dr. 
Sydney and Mr. Gubbles are now attending them. 
Finding I could be of no ſervice to them, I haſ- 
tened here; as, however unwilling to be the meſ- 
ſenger of bad news, I thought it better to obviate 
the poſſibility of your receiving it through the 
medium of ſudden and exaggerated report. After 


going 
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going home to give ſome neceſſary directions, 1 
ſhall return to the farm, and bring you back a full 
account how I find matters there.” 

Go bleſs you? ſaid Capt. Delmond, burſt- 
ing into tears. 
alas I am now every way a child! I never felt 
the loſs of my limbs till now. My poor Julia! 
my ſweet, my darling child, I ſhall, perhaps, ne- 
ver ſee thee more l | RN 
At fight of her huſband's tears, Mrs. Delmond 
took out her pocket handkerchicf, „If you take 
on ſo, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, « what is to become 


of me? Julia may not be ſo bad as you think; 


but I wonder who ſhe has got with her? I ne- 
ver heard of this man, no, not I; and I wonder 
how ſhe could have a ſweetheart, and I not 
know.” | | | 
The idea was torture to the father's heart. 
Julia! whom he had ever treated as a friend, a 
companion. 
fully implanted ſentiments of the niceſt honour ; 
on whoſe integrity he had ever relied with the 
moſt implicit confidence; that ſhe ſhould be ca- 
pable of a train of falſehood and deceit ! It was a 


death wound to a father's foul; and the ſoul of 


Capt. Delmond fully felt its force. | | 

Dr. Orwell was too much affected by the ſcene, 
to be able for ſome time to ſpeak; as ſoon as his 
feelings would permit, he ſaid what he could to 
ſoothe and comfort the unhappy father, and with 


a promiſe of returning as ſpeedily as pollible, he 


took leave. 


Forgive this weakneſs ; but, 


Julia! in whoſe ſoul he had ſo care- 


W 1 
create 
as mu 


men 
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CHAP. . . 


WI cannot but ſuppoſe the lovely Julia to have 
created ſuch an intereſt in the breaſt of the reader, 
| as muſt excite ſome anxiety for her preſent ſitua- 


tion, and ſome delire to be acquainted with the 

| circumſtances that led to it. Out of pure good- 

nature we ſhall therefore ſatisfy him in theſe par- 

ticulars, before we return to Biidgetina, the true 
and proper heroine of this our hiſtory. 

As the departed from Caſtle Villers the breaſt 
of Julia ſwelled with the emotion of wounded 
pride, overwhelming ſhame, and cruel diſappoint- 
ment. Mortiſied as ſhe was at the total failure of 
ber well-planned project, the was yet ſufficiently 
\ ſenſible of the ridicule to which an acknowledg- 
| ment of her romantic views muſt inevitably ex- 
pole her, to dare to confeſs her mortification. 
Her confuſion did not eſcape the penetrating eyes 
of Vallaton. Ile had been too ſenſible of the 
ſcrutinizing glances of Lady Page, to be at any 
| loſs to guels the cauſe; but trembled for the effect 
of an explanation, which not all his confidence 
in the philoſophy of his pupil could affure him 
would be favourable to his wiſhes. Aſter pro- 
ceeding about half a mile in fileace, How re- 
Ijoiced I am,” ſaid Vallaton, « that you contrived 

| to make your eſcape ſo ſoon from theſe lilly peo- 
ple; I was abſolutely tired to death with their 
umpertinence.” _ * 

© Did you ever ſee any of the party before ? 
faid Julia. | 
Why do you aſk ?” returned Vallaton, alarm- 

ed at the queſtion, „ did any of them talk of 
1 | knowing 
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knowing me ?”— Yes, replied Julia, « that Lady 
Page, it ſeems, does you the honour of claiming 
you for an acquaintance.' 
« Does ſhe, indeed? I cannot ſay that I have 
any recollection of her: but in London one ſees 
ſo many faces, and meets ſo many people of the 


ſame general deſcription, that it is impoſſible to 


remember them all.” | 


© But you do not know half the honour Lady 
Page did you, faid Julia; * ſhe was fo kind 


but I am abſolutely aſhamed to repeat it.” 
« Do not be afraid to tell me any thing ſhe could 
ſay,” returned Vallaton, firmly. ] am neither 
afraid nor aſhamed to hear it.” 
Well, then, replied Julia, (while her coun- 
tenance fluſhed at the recollection of the indignity) 


_ © ſhe told Mrs. Villers, that you were once a hair- 


dreſſer. : 
« Very likely,” returned Vallaton, careleſsly ; 
« I may have amuſed myſelf in that way ſome- 
times.” 5 5 
Lou ſurely cannot be ſerious?' ſaid Julia in a 
faultering accent. 
c Yes, indeed, but I am,” returned Vallaton. 
6 dear adopted mother happening to read 
the Em As | 
teenth year, became ſo enamoured of his fyſtem, 
that ſhe immediately determined to have me 1ni- 
tiated into fome handicraft employment, that in 
caſe of any revolution in fortune, I might be en- 
abled to earn my bread. I dare fay you will 
laugh at my choice, as ſhe did very 


though ſhe was at length kind enough to indulge 

me in the whim. As I grew up I uſed ſometimes 
to brive the perſon who inſtructed me, to permit 
me to go in his ſtead to ſome i:Gies of faſhion; 
and in one of theſe frolics I may have as — 


thas of Rouſſcau, while I was in my four⸗ 


heartily, 
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head of this Lady Page, for aught I know, 
| though I have no recollection of her face.“ 


Well, cried Julia, I wonder how your dear 
adopted mother could permit you to exerciſe fv 
mean an employment.' 
cannot ſay it was altogether with her in- 
clination,” replicd Vallaton; „the good lady had 


hot ſtrength of mind to riſe above the filly pre- 


judices of ſociety.” | 
© Indeed,” replied Julia, © her prejudices in this 


- inſtance were very allowable ;. and I only won- 


der how ſhe could ever indulge you in a fancy ſo 
ſtrange and unaccountable.' 

« A mere juvenile extravagance,” ſaid Vallaton, 
careleſsly,. not worth a ſerious thought; though 
perhaps after all it may be found, that as an occa- 
fonal relaxation from ſevere ſtudy, it anſwered 
the end every bit as well as the work of either a 
turner or joiner. As to real dignity all manual 
labour is upon a par.” 1 . | 
Well I proteſt I cannot think ſo,” ſaid Julia. 
© You may call it prejudice, and perhaps it is fo, 
but there are ſome employments one cannot help 


conſidering as derogatory to the dignity of a gen- 


tleman.” 

If you ſaid to the dignity of man,” returned 
her companion, „ ſhould willingly agree with 
you. In a ſociety that has made any advances 
towards perfectibility, no man will do work for 


mother of any kind, every man will then labour 


for himſelf; and when things are come to this 
deſirable ſtate, it will no doubt be diſgraceful to 
employ the energies of one percipient being in 
adjuſting the hair of another; but no more diſ- 
graceful than to join together pieces of wood to 
torm his cabinct, or to turn buttous for his coat 
all are in the eye of reaſon equally dcrogatory 
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to the real dignity of man. As to the dignity of 
a gentleman, I thought my dear Miſs Delmond had 
been more of a philoſopher than to hint at ſuch 
an abſurd and unnatural diſtinction.“ | 
| © You always get ſo much the better of me in 
argument, replied Julia, © that I am forced to 
yield to your ſuperior judgment. But till in 
this inſtance— ' 
„Ah! that my lovely, my ſenſible Julia would 
exert thoſe ſuperior powers of which ſhe is poſſeſſ. 
ed, to conquer thoſe hateful prejudices, which 
may be excuſable in a weak and uninformed mind, 


but which are diſgraceful to a ſoul like hers. 


Would you but confider-—” At this moment the 
horſe, which was going full ſpeed down the hi 


ſtumbled over a looſe ſtone; he made an effort 


to recover himſelf, but in vain ; he only fell with 
greater violence, and in his fall overturned the 
carriage, from which both Julia and. Vallaton 
were thrown out upon the road. The horſe was 
the firſt to riſe: the ſhafts of the chaiſe having 
been broken in the fall, he found means, by a 
few kicks, to extricate himſelf from the harneſs, 
and gallopped off ſo quickly as to elude the vigi- 


lance of the keeper of the turnpike, who ſaw him 


out of reach betore he got to the gate. 


The frightened animal continued his career, 
till perceived by Dr. Orwell and Henry Sydney, 


who were returning from a charitable viſit to a 
poor family in the neighbourhood, where the el- 
deſt ſon was ill of a fever, for which the good Dr. 
Orwell had prevailed upon his young friend to 
| preſcribe. Great was the conſternation of the 


two gentlemen, when they perceived the horſe; 


whotc appearance left no room to doubt of the 
cataltrophe by which it was occaſioned. 
While Dr. Orwell employed himſelf in catch- 
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ing the horſe, leſt his arrival in town ſhould oc- 
caſion a premature alarm to the friends of Miſs 
Delmond, Henry ran ſwiftly forward to give aſ- 


| ance to the ſufferers; and arrived at the ſcene 


of their misfortune before Julia could be remo- 
ed from the ſpot. Vallaton, notwithſtanding 


lis bruiſes, had been raiſed by the aſſiſtance of 


the people who kept the gate, and was ſtanding 


| kmenting over Julia, whoſe ſituation appeared far 
| more deplorable. 
which ſhe complained on every attempt to move, 


From the exceſſive pain of 


Henry judged the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon mult be 


| neceflary, and inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger 


for Mr. Gubbles; while he, having with equal 


' preſence of mind and dexterity, formed a litter 


of an old door which he forced from its hinges, 


| contrived to have her conveyed as eaſily as poſſible 


to the farm-houſe, where the people, by his di- 


| rections, prepared a bed for her reception. 


On the arrival of Mr. Gubbles, Henry's appre- 


benſions were found to be but too well verified. 
| The knee-pan was diſcovered to be broken. The 
| pain of ſetting it was exceſſive, but not ſo dread- 


ful to Julia as the idea, conveyed by the hints and 
ſirugs of Mr. Gubbles, that ſhe would probably 
be lame for life. Henry did all in his power to 


_ | quiet her apprehenſions, and to re-animate her 


linking ſpirits. He ſupported her by the aſſurance 
that if {ke had reſolution patiently to endure the 


| forture of the tight bandage for four-and-twenty 


hours, ſhe had nothing to fear; and at length, 


y the confidence he expreſſed, and by the nume- 
wus inſtances he adduced of complete recovery 


the conſequences of a fimilar misfortune, 
he effectually ſucceeded in tranquillizing her de- 


jecded mind. 


80 entirely did the ſituation of Julia engroſs 
H 2 the 
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the attention of the ſpectators, that till ſhe wag 
compoſed to reſt, no one ſo much as thought of 
Vallaton. He was at length obſerved by the far. 
mer's wife, where he had ſunk down upon a low 
chair in the kitchen, and was apparently very near 


fainting. The good-natured woman initantly 
ran into the room where Doctor Sydney and Mr. 
Gubbles were ſtill wich Julia. | 

« La me!” cried the as ſhe entered, “ if here 
ben't more broken bones yet! I lay my life the 
_ gentleman be worſer than Mis, thof we none of 
us never thought o'n.” 

Good Gop Y exclaimed Julia, Mr. Valla- 
ton is then hurt, though he denied to me that he 
was. What miſery has my folly occaſioned P She 
now burit into a flood of tears, which in all the 
pain ſhe had ſuffered, her reſolution had hitherto 
reſtrained. SR 
While Henry uſed his endeavours to compoſe 
her, Mr. Gubbles proceeded to examine into the 
condition of Vallaton. In anſwer to his interro- 
gatories, Vallaton replied, “that he was indeed 


very much hurt, that the pain of his arm and 


ſhoulder was intolerable.” 

From the manner in which the arm hangs, 
replied Mr. Gubbles, I ſhould indeed apprehend 
a complicated fracture; but perhaps it may not 
be quite ſo bad.” : 


The fleeve of the coat being ripped of, the man 


of ſcience congratulated his patient on his very 
extraordinary good fortune. It is a mere trifle, 
my dear fir, nothing but a diſlocation of the hu- 


merno, and a ſimple fracture of the lower extre- 


mity of the ulna. . 
While he dexterouſly replaced the arm in its 
ſocket, poor Vallaton could not ſuppreſs a groan- 
It is impoſſib.e I can hurt you,” ſaid the learned 
| | operator 


| wu” 


. 
operator 3 © nothing was ever done with greater 
eaſe; and as for this other little buſineſs, it is a 


mere nothing. I never met with a more clegant 

frafture in my life—ſure I don't hurt you?) 
Indeed but you do, cried Vallaton, “ you 
t me to very exquiſite pain.” 
It is impoſſible, my dear fir, quite impoſſible ; 


| the ſwelling of the adjacent muſcles may indeed 
| create ſome trifling uneaſineſs; but it is nothing 


to what I have met with in the courſe of practice.” 

„La me!” exclaimed the landlady, who att end- 
ed to ſupply the neceſſary band iges, „if you Doc- 
tors have more heart than a ſtone! I am ſure the 
poor gentleman had need o' patience to hear 


The good woman having offered her ſon's bed 


| for the accommodation of Vall:ton, he Was in- 
| mediately conveyed to it, and there we {hall leave 


bm to his meditations, while we return to the 


| afflicted Julia. 


Henry Sydney beheld with anxiety the agitated 
ſtate of his fair patient's mind, and ſenſible how 
neceſſary repoſe was to her recovery, he prevailed 
upon her to. fwallow ſome quantity of an optate 


| which Mr. Gubblcs had the precaution to bring. 


Julia felt with gratitude the humane attention 


| of her young phyſician, but was {till deptoriug 
| the want of a friend of her own ſex, whoſe pre- 
| fence would, the thought, afford a ſupport itill 


more grateful, when a ſoft ſtep approached her 
ded, and the figure of Harriet Orwell glided be- 
fore her eyes. 5 

It is impoſſible !” ſaid Julia, in a faint voice. 


Is Miſs Orwell indeed ſo good as to come to ſee 
me here, at this time of night ?” 


«Huſh! buſh “' ſaid Harriet, putting her fin- 


ger to her lips, we ſhall talk of every thing to- 
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morrow; 1 only beg you would give me leave to 
do things in my own way to-night, without taking 
any notice of me, except merely to aik for what 
you want.“ 

« But you do not intend to ſtay with me all 


night?“ ſaid Julia; „ that would be too much” 


© Indeed I thall not leave you while you remain 
in this houſe,” replied Harriet; © and as to ſittin 
up all night, it is what I like of all things: but 
no more ſpeaking ; and I ſuppoſe we may now diſ- 
aniſs this gentieman here, who will attend my fa- 
ther home.” 


Julia could only expreſs her tlnks by tears, | 


Nor did Henry behold unmoved this freſh proof of 
Harriet's goodneſs. While ſhe lightly glided 
round the bed of her friend, procuring for her 
a thouſand little comforts which her active mind 
ſuggeſted, and her gentle hand ſupplied, he 
thought he beheld a guardian angel on its work 
of mercy. When he was about to leave the room, 
ſhe ſoftly opened the door for his departure: he 
did not ſpeak, but ſeizing the hand which hung 
down, he preſſed it to his lips with an emphatic 
expreſſion of admiration and refp-:Ct. 

On walking into the farmer's apartment, Hen- 
ry there found Dr. Orwell, who was receiving 
from Mr. Gubbles a ſcientific deſcription of the 


fractures, of which indeed the good Doctor did 
not comprehend one ſyllable. The explanation of 


Henry, however, ſoon made the matter perfect 
intelligible, to the no ſmall indignation of Mr. 
Gubbles; who, from the plain and ſimple lan- 


guage made uſe of by the young phyſician, con- 
ceived a ſovereign contempt for his knowledge and 


Capacity. 


Henry perſiſted in his reſolution of taking vp | 


his abode by the ſarmer's fire ſide all night, _ 
1 


iv b 
— after a little oppoſition was agreed to by Dr. Or- 
what weil, who procceded to acqusint the parents of 
julia with the part. culars of her misfortune. 
ne all | SO 
uch.“ | | 
— | —— 
teing | 
: but h | 
v dif. | CHAP. XXI. 
tears, | « No argument like matter ef fact is. 
of of | 5 A we are — 4 _ Ag 2 3 
guided cn's principles, by what they 3 
Ir her 
„ —_— TH E day which proved fo unfortunate to poor 
work \ Julia, was by Bridgetina conſi !-rcd as one of the 
room, moſt auſpicious æras that marked the period of 
e: he her exiſtence. It was indeed a day of much im- 
bung | portance; a day which opened upon her mind the 
phatic grandeſt view, the moſt extatic proſpe c, that 
| was ever preſented to an enlightened imagination. 
Hen- It happened, that among ſeveral ſets of new 
iving books which Mr. Glib about this time received 
f the from his correſpondent in London, was a copy 
r did of the tranſlation of Monſ. Vaillant's Travels iuto 
ion of the interior parts of Africa. The tir{t volume of 
fetly | this book Mr. Glib ran haſtily over, without ex- 
Mr. | Prriencing any degree of pleaſure from the peru- 
lan- fal. Neither the ſprightlineſs of the author's man- 
con- ] ner, his zeal in the purſuit of natural hiſtory, his 
e and unbounded philanthropy, nor the novelty of his 
| Wimated deſcriptions, had the power of captiva- 
ig up | fig the fancy of Mr. Glib; but the ſecond vo- 
which - lume made very ample amends for the time thrown 
aſter | Way upon the firſt. When he came to the ac- 
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count of the Gonaquais Hottentots, his delight 
and admi ation increaſed at every line, till at 
length, no longer able to contain his rapture, he 
ran haſtily with the book in his hand to the back 
_ parlour, where Bridgetina, who had juſt then hap- 

pened to call, was fitting with Mr. Myope and the 
_ Goddeſs of Reaſon. See here!“ ſaid he, « See 
here, Citizen Myope, all our wiſhes fulfilled ! All 
our theory realized! Here is a whole nation of 


philoſophers, all as wiſe as ourſelves! All on the 


high road to perfectibiliry! All enjoying the pro- 


per dignity of man! Things juſt as they ought! 


No man working for another! All alike! All e- 
qual! No laws! No government! No coercion ! 
Every one exerting his energics as he pleaſes! 
Take a wiſe to-day : leave her again to-morrow ! 
It is the very eſſence of virtue, and the quinteſ- 
ſence of enjoyment!” 


© Alas! replied Mr. Myope, I fear this deſi- 


rable ſtate of things is reſerved for futurity. 
Ages mult elapſe before mankind will be ſufficient- 
ly enlightened to be ſeuſible of the great advantage 
of Hving as you deſcribe.” 


* No, no, cried Glib, “ages need not elapſe | 
It is all known to the Hottentots. All practiſed 


by the Gonaquais horde. Only juſt liſten.” 
« Ina country where there is na difference in birth 
or rank, (as is the caſe in Gonoquais every inhabi- 


fant is neceſſaril 'y on an equality. 


The very ground-work of perfectibilit) | 


cried Bridgetira, that is certain; but go on. 


Luxury and vanity, which in more poliſbed 


countries conſume the largeſt fortunes, create a thou- 
ſand unhappy diſtinctions entirely unknown to theſe 
ſavages ; their defires are bounded by real wants, nor 

are 


See Vaillant's Trayels, vol. li- 


ed the paſlage. 
together as long as harmony fſubſifts betxveen them ; for 
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are they excluded from the means of gratifying them 3 
and theſe means may be, and are effetuaily purſued 
by all : thus the various combinations of pride for toe 
grandi rt of femilies, all the ſchemes of hea/- 
ing fortune on tune in the fume caffer, being utterly 
unknown ; no intrigues are created, no opprefſtins 


pradtiſed, in fine no crimes infligated.” 


O learned and amiable Hottentots P exclaimed 
Bridgetina, by what means— 

Stay a little, Miſs, and only liſten to this paſ-- 
ſege about their marriages,” ſaid Glib, reſuming 
his book. = 
. « The fermalities of theſe marriages canſiſt in the 
promiſes made by each party to tive together as long as 
they find it convement ; the engagement made, the 
young couple from that moment became man and 
wife, —” | | | 

O enviable ſtate of ſociety exclaimed Brid- 
getina, 0O— 
4 Do not interrupt me, Miſs, till I have finiſh- 
As I have hinted before, they li ve 


ſhould any difference ariſe, they make no ſcruple. of 
ſeparation, but part with as little ceremony as they 
meet ; and each one, free to form other connections, 
ſeeks elſewhere a more agreeable partner. Theſe mar- 
riages, founded on reciprocal inclinations, have ever 
a happy iſſue ; and as love is their only cement, they 
require no other motive for parting than indifference. 

« Mark thar, citizens! No other motive for par- 
ting than indifference. Who would not with to live 
in that blefled country? But here is a ſtill further 
proof of their progreſs in philoſophy. You never 
meet among the Gonoquats with men who apply them- 
ſelves to any particular kind of work, in order to ſatisfy 
the caprice of others. The woman who defires to li 
faft, will fubricate her own mat. She <vho has a 
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aviſh to be clothed, vill infrud « man ts make a ha- 
bit. The huntſman who ould have goed aveapyns, 
can depend on thoſe of his o making ; and the lover 
75 theonly architedt of the cabin that is te contain his 
future miſtreſs.” * | 0 

Why this is the very ſtate of perfection to 
which we all aſpire ” cried Mr. Myope, in exta- 
cy. It is the ſum and ſubſtance of our philo- 
ſophy. What illuſtrious proofs of human genius 
may we expect to find in a ſociety thus wiſely 
conſtituted, a ſociety in which leiſure is the inher- 
itance of every one of its members? 

« It is evident,” cried Bridgetina, « that the 
author of our illuſtrious ſyſtem is entirely indebt- 
ed to the Hottentots for his ſublime idea of the 
Age of Reaſon. Here is the Age of Reaſon ex- 


emplified ; here is proof ſuſlicient of the perfec- 


tibility of man! 

© Yes,” ſaid Mr. Myope, © and as we well know 
mechanical and daily labour to be the deadlieſt 
foe to all that is great and admirabie in the human 
mind, to what a glorious height of metaphyſical 
know edge may we expect a people to ſoar, where 
all are equally poor and equally idle! What at- 
tainments muſt they have doubtleſs made in ſci- 
ence ? What diſcoveries in philoſophy ” 

« As to ſcience,” ſaid Glib, + it does not at 
leaſt appear that they know n:uch of arithmetic, 
for Mr. Vaillant here tells us, that Hey cannot rec- 
kon above the number of their firgers. They count 


the time of the day by the courſe of the ſun, ſayings 


The curious reader way, if he pleaſe, compare the paſ- 
fage quoted om Vaili::.t wirf the eighth chayter of the 
eighth book of Political Juſtice, vol. ii. ctv cdition; ard 
he will not be ſurpriſed that Citizen Glib ſhould be ſtruck wirh 
the coincidence. | 92 
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i qvas there when I departed, yonder ꝛuben I retur- 
” I 
nell. ä 


« Aſtoniſhing proof of the progreſs of mind!' 
« Yes,” ſaid Glib, « and ſee further: Vith 
calm tranquillity they beheld the riſeng and the ſetting 


hun, unknowing and regardleſs of the painied hour 
fen the time-piece, Do you mark that, citizens? 


No getting up at feven in the morning to open 
ſhop z no making up accounts; no Care about bu- 
ſmeſs. Well, if before another year gocs round 1 
do not become a Hottentot, may I never more be- 
hold the face of a philoſopher !” 

And if, ſaid Myope, every other particular 
in the character of this illuſtrious people, be 


found to correſpond with what we have already 


learned, every philoſopher muſt, hke you, long to 


de received into the boſom of a fociety arrived at 


a ſtate of civilization, which but to imagine has 


been juſtly conſidered as the maſt glorious eſfort 


of the ſublimeſt genius 

« You do not know the half of their perfec- 
tions,” returned Glib; „“ but here is the key ſtone 
of the grand arch of perfecctibility: only liſten to 
this, and confeſs whether you ever heard of ſo 
wiſe a people. Modes of divination are the uſual 
appendages of ſuperſtitious worſhip, but how can this 
exiſt where they have no religion, no idea of a ſupe- 
rior Being? In theſe hordes, (do you take notice) in 
theſe hordes they have neither phyſician, nor priefl, nor 
ſupertority of degree, nor any ward in the Hettentot 
language that ſignifies in any manner theſe diſtine- 
trons.” 
Admirable exclaimed Myope. 
The very perfection of modern philoſophy !” 


cried Bridgetina. 


$ Vere do deſe wiſe people live 5? enquired the 
Goddeſs 


—_— 
Goddeſs of Reaſon. Have dey no fete, no 
grand ſpectacle, no ball, no concerta ?” 

Les, yes, they have balls, Madam,” returned 
Glib, “and concerts too. But you are not to im- 
agine, that in the reaſonable ſtate of ſociety to 
which they are advanced, that any man will con- 


deſcend to perform the compoſitions of another. 


All compoſe for themſelves; all play their own 
tune; no two in the ſame key!“ 


Vat be dere ball dreſs ?* ſaid the Goddeſs. | 


De faſhions of ſo enlightened a people be ver ele- 
gant, to be ſure. Do dey rouge, like de French 
ws 4 or be dey pale-faced, like de lady of Eng- 
land ? 


“Their taſte in dreſs is equal to their other re- 
finements,” replied Glib. « Every one painted; 


not a pale face to be ſeen. All covered with 
| greaſe, and ſoot, and ochre, from head to heel; 
bears guts for bracelets, and cloaks of aſſes ſkins. 
Their heads are ornamented with blown bladders, 
and a ſheep's bone hangs about their uecks inſtead 
of a locket.” ” 

What ſtrange faſhions dis foreign nation of 
philoſophers do follow ſaid the Goddeſs. | 

« What elegant ſimplicity of taſte !” cried My- 
ope. © But I muſt beg leave to peruſe the whole 
of this extraordinary account. It has already ge- 
nerated an idea in my mind, which may be pro- 
ductive of the moſt extraordinary conſequences to 
the intereſts of ſocicty.” 


Mr. Myope then took the book, and proceeded | 


to read the whole account of the Gonoquais in an 
- audible voice, though not without receiving many 
interruptions from the exclamations of delight 
that frequently burft from his admiring audience. 
When he had finiſhed, «4 Here,” ſaid he, « here, 
my friends, is the place—the only place to whic 


of its reign, excluded every other 
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in this diſtempered ſtate of civilization, a philo- 
ſopher can reſort with any hopes of comfort. Let 
us ſeek an aſylum among theſe kindred fouls. Let 
us form a horde in the neighbourhood of IIaabas, 
and from the deſerts of Africa ſend forth thoſe rays 
of philoſophy which thall enlighten all the habita- 
ble globe.” 

« Go with all my heart, cried Glib; « leave 


ſhop, and wife, and children, and all. Get a 


wife among the Gonoquais ; meet when we pleaſe, 
ſeparate when we have a mind. T hat's it | that's 
the way to have energies ! 

The propoſal of Mr. Myope appeared equally 
charming to Bridgetina, who had no doubt, that 
among the numerous philoſophers of England a 
party would be formed every way agreeable to her 
wiſhes. Mr. Myope aſſured her, that the idea of 
emigration had for a conſiderable time prevailed ; 
and that the difficulty of finding a place agreeable 
to their views preſented the only obſtacle to its ex- 
ecution. That obſtacle was now happily remov- 
ed; as no one could read the account of the Go- 
noquais Hottentots, and not be ſenſible that in 
the boſom of a people who had fo fully adopted 
all their plans for the improvement of ſociety ; 
who had no trade, no commerce, no diſtinctions 
of rank, no laws, no coercion, no government; 
who had among them no phyficians, no lawyers, 
no prieſts, and who, to crown all, believed in No 
Gop ! they muſt find that congeniality of ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions which they would in vain 
expect among the corrupt ſocieties of Europe.. 

The more Mr. Myope conſidered the ſubject, 
the more was he impreſled with an idea of its im- 
portance. His mind, ever under the influence of 
ſome one darling idea, which, durin 5 the period 

ought, was 
ſoon 
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ſoon kindled into enthuſiaſm. It muſt be confeſ- 
Ted, however, that the enthuſiaſm of Mr. Myope 
differed very materially from that which diſtin- 
guiſhes certain great minds in the purſuit of ſome 
favourite object; it was of a nature very diſtinct 
from that ſublime energy of the ſoul which, on 
the moſt extenſive and comprehenſive views, con- 
centrates all its powers 1 accompliſh- 
ment of ſome grand deſign. Indeed, no two 


principles of action are more oppoſite to each 
other in their nature, origin, progreſs, and con- 


ſequences, than the two different ſpecics of en- 
thuſiaſm here deſcribed. The firſt, born of rea- 
ſon and directed by judgment, is noble, deſerimi- 
nating, and effective. The other, the produce of 
an inflammable imagination, is blinded by the 
glare of its own bewildering light, expends itſelf 
upon any object that chance puts in its reach, and 
is uſually unſteady as it is abortive. 
Such was the enthuſiaſm of Mr. Myope. 


While he was a religioniſt, it inflamed his zeal 


for the minutiæ of every dogma of the ſect to 


which he then happened to belong. As a Qua- 


ker, it made him tenacious of the broad-brimmed 
hat, and all the peculiarities of dreſs and manner 
which diſtinguiſh that apparently plain and ſimple 
people. He then groaned at the fight of a colour- 
ed ribbon, and was moved by the ſpirit to de- 
nounce the moſt dreadful judgments againſt the 
crying ſin of long trains and hair-powder. 

As an Anabaptiſt, in his eagerneſs for dipping 
all that came in his way, he very narrowly eſcaped 
being drowned along with a poor woman, of 


whom he had unfortunately made a convert in the 


time of a great flood. And when his energies 
were directed to Calviniſm, the ſtate of the repro- 
bate engroſſed every faculty of his mind, and his 


— 
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whole ſoul was poured out in deſcribing the na- 
ture of the dreadiul tortures, which aſſuredly a- 
waited all who did not embrace every article of 
his then faith, all whoſe intellectual optics happen- 
ed to view things in a different light. 

Nor when Mr. Myope changed his opinions, 
did his mind become more enlarged by the change. 
He wandered from maze to maze, in the intricate 
labyrinth of polemical divinity, without having 
once caught a glance of the ſublime views, the 
ſimple but elevating principles of that religion, 
from which each of the different ſectaries he em- 
braced profeſſed to be derived. 

As a convert to the new philoſophy, his zeal 
was no leſs conſpicuous. We have already given 


| ſome ſtriking proots of its effects; and perhaps 


may yet have occaſion to relate ſome farther in- 
ſtances of it, no leſs memorable and extraordina- 


The account of the Gonoquais Hottentots had 
now inſpired this philoſopher with a flow of elo- 
quence which produced the greateſt effects upon 
his audience. Both Bridgetina and Mr. Glib, 
ſtruck with the force of his irreſiſtible arguments, 
promiſed to turn their ſerious thoughts to his pro- 
poſal. They agreed to renew their conſultations 
upon the ſubject as frequently as poſſible z but till 


their plan was more fully digeſted, thought ir beſt 
not to drop a hint of it to the unenlightened; as 


ſuch perſons, being totally incapable of eſtima- 
ting its advantages, might maliciouſly endeavour 
to obſtruct its ſucceſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


« Folks-prone to leaſing, 
* Say things at firſt, becauſe they're pleating ; 
„hen prove what th. y have once allerted, 
Nor care to have their lye deſerted; 


4 ill their own dreams at length deceive 'em, 


And olt repeativg, they believe em. 


Prion, 


Tu E miſeries of war, of famine, and of peſti- 


Tence, had all been experienced by Captain Del- 
mond; but the combined horrors of this triple 


ſcourge of human kind fell ſhort of what he en- 
dured the night of Julia's misfortune. At one 
time exaſperated into madneſs at the idea of her 
clandeitine correſpondence with a perſon whom, 
as a viſitor of Glib's, he could not imagine to be a 
gentleman, he breathed forth threatenings and in- 


vectives. The artifice ſhe had uſed to deceive 


him—the ingratitude which gave birth to that ar- 
tifice—was a thought which rankled in his. ſoul, 
and like the barbed dart peculiar to ſome ſavage 
tribes, could not even be touched without the ex- 
treme of torture. Anon he ſaw his darling child 
in pain! her life perhaps in danger ! In a moment 
her errors were forgotten, and his whole ſoul 
melted. into an agony of tenderneſs. | 

The ſharp pangs of bodily pain were ſoon added 
to the poignancy of mental ſuffering. By the agi- 


tation of his mind the gout was thrown into his 


ſtomach, and he became. ſo dangerouſly ill, that 
about four in the morning Mrs. Delmond was 


obliged to ſend for Mr. Gubbles, who adminſ- 


tered 
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tered a cordial draught, which tended to quiet tze 
pain 3 and as day advanced, exhauſted nature 
ſought relief in ſleep. | 

He awoke ſomewhat more compoſed, and in- 
ſtantly enquired for Julia. No account of her 
had yet been received. Fretted at his wiſe's ne- 


glect, in not having diſpatched ſome one to know 
how ſhe had paſſe the night, he defired that Mrs. 


Delmond might herſelf inftantly ſet out to ſee her 


daughter, and to order her every neceſſary atten- 


dance, and every comfort, that it was poſlible to 
adminiſter in her preſent ſituation. 

„ have, perhaps, blamed my poor girl too 
much, ſaid he. She told me ſhe had ſeen this 
gentleman at Mrs. Botherim's ; it may be only ac- 
cident that has now thrown him in her way. Do 
not, therefore, drop a hint of my having ſuſpected 
her of deceit 3 it would wound the poor child too 


. ſeverely to think that I could impute to her a devi- 


ation from thoſe principles of honour which I 
have ſo carefully inculcated, and which ſhe has 


ever ſo invariably maintained. Give her my bleſ- 


fng, and tell her that I live but in her happineſs 
and fafety.” | 

Mrs. Delmond haftily prepared to obey her huſ- 
band's orders. She indeed felt more anxiety her- 
ſelf concerning Julia than ſhe had ever experi- 
enced on any former event of her life. "Though 
ſometimes inclined to be a little jealous of the 


_ manifeſt partiality of her huſband for his daughter, 
which extended fo far, that though ſhe could ſel- 


com pleaſe him in ſettling the little accommodati- 
ons with which his valetudinary ftate required him 
to be ſurrounded, no ſooner did Julia place the 
footſtool, or adjuſt the cuſhion, than all was right ; 


and ſuch praiſes beſtowed on the dexterity of the 


daughter, as glanced a reproach upon the W 
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Yet was the jealouſy thus excited diveſted of its 
ſting by the demeanour of Julia. Such was the 
ſweetneſs of her temper, ſuch the generous pains 
ſhe always took to put every thing her mother did 
in the moſt advantagecus point of view, and ſuch 
her ſolicitude to ſoſten the little atperitiæs that 


ſometimes fell from her father, that ſhe could not 


fail to endear herſelf to her mother, ſo as entirely 
to engroſs her affections. 

The affections of Mrs. Delmond were not, it 
is true, of that ardent nature which is for ever 
tremblingly alive ever ready to torment itſelf 
with the extreme of anxicty and diſquiet. Mrs. 
Delmond took things more calmly ;—ihe very im- 


plicitly relied on the aſſurances of Dr. Orwell, that 
Julia would completely recover the conſequences of 


the accident ſhe had ſo unfortunately met with 
and but for the illneſs of Captain Delmond, ſhe 


; would have ſlept very ſoundly on the faith of theſe 


aſſurances. There was, however, one circum- 
| ſtance on which Doctor Orwell could not give her 
the ſatisfaAion ſhe wiſhed for; her curioſity con- 


cerning the gentleman who accompanied her 


daughter was ſtill unſatisſied. In the hope of ob- 


_ taining information upon this point, ſhe purſued 


her walk with unuſual alacrity. 
On her arrival at the farm, ſhe as conducted to 


the apartment where poor Julia was ſuffering an 


extreme degree of pain, but ſuffering it with he- 
roic fortitude and reſolution. The ſhabbineſs of 
the apartment was the firſt thing that attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Delmond. Dear me!” ſaid 
ſhe to Miſs Orwell as ſhe entered, what a pitiful 
place this is! White-waſhed walls! check cur: 
tains ! to be ſure it is very wretched ; but how is 


Julia? 


« Is 
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«Ts that my mother's voice ?” cried Julia, in 
feveriſh agitation. 

Ves, my love! ſaid Miſs Orwell, but you 
know the doctor ſtrictly prohibits your ſpeaking. 


Both Doctor Sydney and Mr. Gubbles think Miſs 


Delmond will do very well, if the keeps herſelf 
quict; and I dare fay you, Madam, will agree 
with me in enforcing a ſtrict obſervance of their 
injunctions.” i ts 

« Oh, yes;“ ſaid Mrs Delmond, “ ſhe certainly 
muſt not ſpeak, if they torbid it; but how long is 
ſhe to be confined to this place?“ | 
let me but fee my mother,” ſaid Julia, and I 
will be ſatisfied.” 1 4 
Mrs. Delmond approaclied the bed-fide, and put 
out her hand, which was eagerly graſped by Julia. 
«My mother ! you are too kind in coming to ſee 


me; but oh, my father! is he not enraged at his 


Julia? 
Mrs. Delmond would have replied, but Harriet 


inſiſted ſo much on the injunctions of the phyſi- 


cians, which the apprehenſions of fever rendered 
it neceſſary punctually to obſerve, that ſhe pre- 


. vented her from ſpeaking, and in a ſhort time pre- 


vailed on her to quit the room. 
She was led by Harriet into a ſmall ſtone- floored 


parlour, which, in lieu of the white ſand with 


which it had been ſtrewed, was now neatly covered 


with a carpet. This was the work of Harriet, who 


had, in her quiet but active manner, already made 
ſuch improvements in the appearance both of this 
room and of that which was occupied by Julia, 
that they now aſſumed a very different aſpect from 
that which they had worn the preceding evening. 
Having early in the morning ſent to her aunt for 


ſuch things as the thought moſt wanted, the re. 


ecived, by the provident attention of that good 
| OY Jady 
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lady, an abundant ſupply of every neceſſary, and 


of every article which the thought could in any 
wiſe contribute to the eaſe and comfort of the poor 


ſufferer. Theſe Harriet had ſo judiciouſly arranged, 


that the apartment of Julia no longer appeared 


incommodious or uncomfortable ; and yet ſo foftly 


had ſhe glided about the performance of her ope- 
rations, that the noiſe of her footſteps had never 
reached the ears of her unfortunate friend. 

Mrs. Delmond was no ſooner ſeated, than ſhe 
began to enquire of Miſs Orwell what ſhe knew 
of the gentleman who had accompanied her 
daughter to Caftle-Villers ; but to her great mor- 
_ tification found that Harriet could give her little in- 

formation on the ſubject, except the account of 
his misfortune. 5 

« I am ſure it has been a fad buſineſs for me,” 
faid Mrs. Delmond ; «I was obliged to be up the 
greateſt part of the night with the Captain, who 
made himſelf fo ill, I had to fend for Mr. Gubbles 
to give him ſome ſtuff, It was very ill done of 


Julia, to be ſure, to go with a perſon we none of 


us knew; I thought it would have killed her fa- 
ther, the very thoughts of it. I dare ſay, now, 
he will be quite croſs the whole day.” 

Harriet had, from ſome hints dropped by Julia 
in the courſe of the night, learned that all was not 


juſt as it ſhould be. She —_— ſaw, that ſome 


myſtery hung over the ſubject of the expedition, 
and that the mind of Julia ſuffered from the ſecret 
conſciouſneſs of ſome act of indiſcretion. But ſo 


bttle had Harriet of the prying ſpirit of curioſity, 


ſo eaſily could ſhe controul the feelings of her 


well regulated mind, that ſo far from diving into 


the ſource of Julia's diſquiet, ſhe had been at 
much pains to turn her thoughts from the ſubject 
of uneaſineſs. The fame ſpirit of animated be- 
e nevolence 
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nevolence made her now uſe all her endeavours to 
perſuade Mrs. Delmond, that Julia would be fully 
able to vindicate herſelf, and to give ſuch an expla- 
nation of the circumſtances that had incurred her 
father's diſpleaſure, as would prove entirely ſatiſ- 
fad on | 

64 fm. to be ſure,” ſaid Mrs. Delmond, « ſhe 
can eaſily get about him at any time. The very laſt 
word he ſaid to me was, to be ſure to give her his 
bleſſing.” She then entered on a querulous lamen- 
tation concerning the length of time that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily elapſe before Julia could be brought home; 
« which,” the ſaid, „ the was ſure would be a fad 
time to her, as the Captain would be ſo crols all the 
while, that nobody could pleaſe him.“ 

To this Harriet found it impoſſible to make any 
reply; a ſilence of ſome minutes enſued, after 
which Mrs. Delmond, having coldly thanked Miſs 

Orwell for her kindneſs, took her departure to the 
great ſatisfaction of Harriet, whoſe warm and ge- 
nerous heart revolted at the cold ſelfiſhneſs which 
was too viſibly diſplayed in the courſe of the con- 
verſation to eſcape her obſervation. When ſhe re- 
turned to the poor pain racked Julia, ſhe ſoftly 
wluſpered, that ſhe had diſmiſſed her mother, who 
would, however, come again to ſee her, as ſoon. 
as ſhe was better able to ſupport converſation. 

She is then gone, ſaid Julia; gone, without 
ſpeaking a word to me concerning my father ! Alas! 
I fear he is too much diſpleaſed with me to bear the 
mention of my name. 

« On the contrary,” ſaid Harriet, « he cha 
_=_ mother with his deareſt bleſſing for you. — 
Make yourſelf eaſy then my dear Julia] be aſſured 
that your father is only anxious Concerning your 
every.” 


Perhaps, 
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© Perhaps, then, he does not know who accom- 
panied me ? cried Julia, ſeeming to revive at the 
thought. | 

« Perhaps not,” ſaid Harriet, © ſo make yourſelf 
eaſy ;z and here is ſomething good for you, which 
it is now time for you to take,” pouring out a draft 
which had been ordered by the Doctor. Julia 
ſwallowed the medicine, and ſomewhat reanimated 


by the hopes inſpired by her friend, ſhe continued 
in ſilent patience to endure the pain which the tight 


ligature every minute rendered more intolerable. 
While the amiable Harriet was perſonally en- 

gaged in attending upon her companion, ſhe did 

not forget the ſtranger who had ſhared in her miſ - 


fortune. He experienced the benefit of her conſi- 


derate attention in a number of little comforts, of 
which the ſick nurſe who had come to wait on Ju- 


lia, but whom Harriet had ſent to Vallaton, would 


never of herſelf have thought. 


He kept his bed the whole day, and had, about 


five in the afternoon, fallen into a profound ſlum- 
ber, from which he was rouſed by the noiſe of 


many tongues 3 a noiſe ſufhciently loud not only to 


diſturb the repoſe of Vallaton, but to awaken the 
nurſe, who was ſweetly ſnoring in the eaſy 
chair. | 
This uprorious din was ſoon explained by the 
entrance of Mr. Myope and Mr. Glib, accompa- 
nied by Bridgetina, and followed by the miſtreſs 
of the houſe, who expoſtulated with great empha- 
| fis upon the impropriety of ſo many people going 
altogether into the fick chamber, when both the 
old Doctor and the young one had particularly de- 


fired her to ſee that no more than one at a tune was 


permitted to enter it. But I am ſure, fir,” ſaid 


ſhe, haſtily drawing the curtains, and elevating her 


voice to a {till higher key, I am ſure you muſt do 
me 
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me the juſt ice to free me from any blame, if ſo 
be, as how, that the noiſe do you any harm. I 
am ſure 1 did all I could to hinder it; and fo I 
hope you will tell the young Doctor, for to be ſure 
he is ſo civil, one would not diſoblige un for the 


world.” 


While the landlady attacked the ears of Vallaton 
from one ſide of the bed, Citizen Glib aſſailed him 
from the other. Sad miſhap, Citizen Vall ! haſt 
got a curſed tumble, broke half a dozen bones, eh? 
Vile things them gigs, but never mind: no gigs 


among the Hottentots. No break-neck curricles 


in the Gonoquais horde. Every one truſts to his 
own legs. That's it! The Hottentots are the only 


true philoſophers after all.” 


« But how did the accident happen?“ ſaid Mr. 


Myope, addreſſing him from the foot of the 
bed. 


What motive, ſaid Brigentina, (who had now 


5 taken the place of the landlady at the right ſide) 


What motive could induce the horſe to act in ſuch 
a reprehenſible manner? hs ”- | 
In this tumult of tongues, it was ſometime be- 
fore Mr. Vallaton, who was ſomewhat weakened 
by a flight degree of fever, could exert his voice 
ſufficiently to be heard. He at length proceeded to 


anſwer the interrogatories of his friends, by giving 
nan account of the manner in which the accident 
happened, laying the blame of the whole cataſ- 


trophe entirely upon the poor horſe. 
In this it however appears, that Mr. Vallaton 
did the noble animal great injuſtice. To clear the 
character of this deſerving creature, and to wipe 
away thoſe aſperſions ſo urjuitly thrown upon his 
reputation, we ſhall proceed to throw ſuch light 
upon the ſubjeQ, as may, perhaps, ſerve to ſhew 
him more deſerving of pity than of cenſure. 


M 
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Be it then known to the reader, that the groom, 
who received the General's orders for putting up 
the carriage, had been brought up in a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the rules of military diſcipline: thoſe 
rules which, according to the opinion of the great 
monarch to whom mankind are indebted for the 
greateſt improvements en / art militaire, may in 
time, if properly practiſed, bring a great part of 
the human race into the deſirable ſtate of automa- 
tons. | | | 
This well-trained groom no ſooner received the 
orders of his maſler, than he gave a prompt obedi- 
ence to his commands; but as theſe commands 
only extended to putting up the chaiſe, and as tak- 
ing off the harneſs, rubbing down the horſe, and 
giving him either food or water, made no part of 
his orders, he very properly ſtopped ſhort at the 

int of literal obedience, and preſumed not to 
harbour a ſingle thought of the conſequences. 


However agreeable the conduct of the groom 


might have been to ſome veteran theoriſts, the 
poor horſe did not much reliſh the effects of this 
perfection of diſcipline. He felt encumbered with 
the weight of his harneſs, and was ſoon tired 
of champing the bit of his bridle, which he would 
willingly have exchanged for a mouthful of hay, 
or a few oats. Bat in vain did he utter his com- 
plaints, in vain did he neigh to every paſſing ſoot- 
1tep; he was unheard, or at leaſt unheeded, by 
any ſervant in the family. The domellics of Ge- 
neral Villers were indeed all inſpired with ſuch 
| lofty ſentimerits, as to conc-ive no ſmall contempt 
for ſuch of their maſter's viſitors as came unaccon- 
panied by a train of lacqueys; how then could they 
de expected to pay any regard to an auimal that 
meanly condeſcended to draw an unattended gig 

| | 8 et- 
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Notwithſtanding the honour of having paſſed the 
day in a ſtable which coſt ſome thouſand pounds 
in the ereCtion, the parſon's horſe was extremely 
happy when he found himſelf on the way to his 
own comfortable home. He went on with eager- 


 nefs; but alas! his ſtrength did not ſecond his in- 


clination. Though a horſe ecclefiaſtic, he had not 
been accuſtomed to keep Lent z and faſting agreed 
ſo ill with his conſtitution, that it occaſioned a 
weakneſs which made him altogether incapable of 
recovering the fatal trip which was productive of 


ſuch deplorable conſequences. 


From a deſcription of the accident, Mr. Valla- 
ton was led to mention the pain he had ſuſtained 
by the broken arm, the diſlocated ſhoulder, and 


| the bruiſes which he felt all over his body. 


« I cannot but congratulate you,” ſaid Bridge- 
tina, „on the glorious opportunity you now en- 


joy of proving the omnipotence of mind over mat- 


ter. What is pain to thoſe who reſolve not to feel 
it? Phyſical cauſes fink into nothing, when com- 
pared with thoſe that are moral. Happy had it 
been for the world, if not only your arm, but 
every bone in your body had been broken, ſo that 
it had been the means of furniſhing mankind 


with a 2 of the perfectibility of philoſophical 


energy !' 


Nothing can be more truly philoſophical than 
the obſervation of Cirizeneſs Botherim,” ſaid Mr. 
Myope ; and I make no doubt, from the known 
powers of my friend Vallaton, that if every bone 
in his body had been broken, he would have ef- 
fected a reunion of the parts by his own excriion. 
As for pain, it is a mere vulgar prejudice ; a weak- 
neſs which will vaniſh before the liglit of philoſophy, 
and in a more advanced tate of ſociety, be utteriy 


_ unkuown,? © 
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«Tt moſt unfortunately happens, though, (re- 
plied Vallaton, writhing in gieat agony, fre m an 
attempt to move) it unfortunately happens, that 
one's energies are apt to deſert one, at the v 
time they are moſt wanted. I think I have ſeen 
= make wry faces at the rheumatiſm before now; 
ut no rheumatiſm in the world ever occaſioned 
half the pain I feel.” 
I grant you, returned Myope, that even a 

N may ſometimes be taken by ſurpriſe. 
| Beſides, in a corrupt ſtate of ſociety, where many 
people believe in a Cop, the exiſtence of laws and 
government generates weakneſs, which no one 
can entirely eſcape; the energies cannot arrive at 
that ſtate of perſection to which they will be found 
to approximate, as ſoon as theſe exiſting cauſes of 
depravity have been entirely removed.“ 

All removed among the Hottentots !” dried 
Glib. „No obſtacles io perfectibility among the 
Gonoquais. No prieſts! No phyſicians! All ex- 
ert their energies — Broken bones healed in a 
twinkling.“ 
Here Mr. Glib was interrupted by a loud groan 
from Vallaton, whoſe pillow the cuergetic citizen 
had, iu the vcbemer ce of his :Ati.n, drawn from 
under the lame ſhoulder; wl ch in ſpite of the 


mind's omnipectence, reſent<c the loſs of its ſup- 


porter in a manner that made th- tears find their 
way into the ſuflerer's eyes. Mr. Myope no ſooner 


obſerved the misfortune, than he good-naturediy 


went round to remedy it, by adjuſting the pillow ; 
in which charitable office he was employed, when 
Henry Sydney, who was with his fiſter on the way 
to Julia's apartment, hearing the groans of Valla- 


ton, haſtily entcied the room, to enquire the cauſe. | 


Having received information on that head, he be. 
gau to nuke cther enquiries, which he concluded 


by 


1 


if I take the liberty 
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by aſking the patient whether he had had any 
? 


this Vallaton replied, that « he had been pre- 


| rented by pain from cloſing his eyes all the night 
| and morning; but that he had juſt fallen into a 


very profound ſlumber a little before the arrival of 


bis friends.” 


Charming proof of perfeCtibility ! ſaid Bridge- 
tina. I ſincerely congratulite you on being able 


| for ſo long a time to ward off the great foe of hu- 


man genius, the degrader of the nobleſt faculties 
of the mind ! How fortunate it was that we ſhould 
arive in time to ſave you from falling into that 
torpid and inſenſible ſtate, from which it will be 


the glory of philoſophy to free the human race !' 


« I hope philoſophy will pardon me,” ſaid Henry, 
of declaring, that a good 
found fleep will be very ſerviceabte in the preſent 


\ inſtance; and that I muſt therefore entreat the 
| gentleman may be left at liberty to enjoy it.“ 


To one who has not accurately inveſtigated the 


powers of the mind, faid Mr. Myope, fleep may 


doubtleſs appear uſeful, nay, in ſome degree ne- 


| cefſary 3 but to thoſe who have carried their enqui- 
nes further, it is evident that mind, being omni- 
| potent over matter, may exert that omnipotence 


over every part of the animal ceconomy 3 and that 
not only ſlcep, but death itſelf, may yield to its 
controuP. | 

« If the inveſtigators of mind took the trouble 


| toextend their inveſtigations to the nature of or- 
— bodies,” replied Henry, « they would pro- 


ly arrive at very different concluſions 
© What a lamentable thing it is,” ſaid Bridgetina, 


"that a mind like Dr. Sydney's ſhould be thus 


warped by prejudice! Yes, my amiable friend, 


Dea are poſſeſſed of powers which might generate 


12 happineſs 
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« Tt moſt unfortunately happens, though, (re- 
plied Vallaton, writhing in great agony, frum an 
attempt to move) it unfortunately happens, that 
one's energies are apt to deſert ove, at the ver 
time they are moſt wanted. I think I have ſeen 
. make wry faces at the rheumatiſm before now; 
ut no rheumatiſm in the world ever occaſioned 
Half the pain I feel.” | 
1 grant you, returned Myope, that even a 
philoſopher may ſometimes be taken by ſurpriſe. 
Beſides, in a corrupt ſtate of ſociety, where many 
people believe in a Gop, the exiſtence of laws and 
government generates weakneſs, which no one 
can entirely eſcape; the energies cannot arrive at 
that ſtate of perſection to which they will be found 
to approximate, as ſoon as theſe exiſting cauſes of 
depravity have been entirely removed. 
« All removed among the Hottentots !” cried 
Glib. « No obſtacles io perfectibility among the 
Gonoquais. No prieſts! No phyſicians! All ex- 
ert their energies —Broken bones healed in a 
twinkling.“ 
Here Mr. Glib was interrupted by a loud groan 
from Vallaton, whoſe pillow the cuergetic citizen 
had, iu the vchemerce of his :Ai.;n, drawn from 
under the lame ſhoulder; ul ch in ſpite of the 
n:ind's omnipctence, reſented the loſs of its ſup- 
porter in a manner that made th- tears find their 
way into the ſufferer's eyes. Mr. Myope no ſooner 
obſerved the misfortune, than he good-naturediy 
went rourd to remedy it, by adjuſting the pillow 3 
in which charitabie office he was employed, when 
Henry Sydney, who was with his fiſter on the way 
to Julia's apartment, hearing the groans of Valla- 
ton, haſtily entcied the room, to enquire the cauſe. 
Having received information on that head, he be- 
gau to nc other enquiries, which he concluded 


by 


| all 
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by aſking the patient whether he had had any 
2 : 


1 chis Vallaton replied, that « he had been pre- 
rented by pain from clofing his eyes all the night 


{| and morning; but that he had juſt fallen into a 


profound ſlumber a little before the arrival of 


bos friends.” 


Charming proof of perfectibility ! ſaid Bridge- 
tina. I ſincerely congratulate you on being able 
for ſo long a time to ward off the great foe of hu- 
man genius, the degrader of the nobleſt faculties 
of the mind ! How fortunate it was that we ſhould 
arrive in time to ſave you from falling into that 

id and inſenſible ſtate, from which it will be 
the glory of philoſophy to free the human race! 

« I hope philoſophy will pardon me,” {aid Henry, 
« if I take the liberty of declaring, that a good 
found fleep will be very ſerviceabte in the preſent 


| inſtance z and that I muſt therefore entreat the 
gentleman may be left at liberty to enjoy it.“ 


To one who has not accurately inveſtigated the 


| powers of the mind, faid Mr. Myope, « ſleep may 


doubtleſs appear uſeful, nay, in ſome degree ne- 
ceſſary; but to thoſe who have carried their enqui- 


nes further, it is evident that mind, being omni- 


potent over matter, may exert that omnipotence 
over every part of the animal ceconomy ; and that 


not only ſlcep, but death itſelf, may yield to its 


controuP. . | | 
« If the inveſtigators of mind took the trouble 


d extend their inveſtigations to the nature of or- 


ized bodies,” replied Henry, “they would pro- 


| air arrive at very different concluſions“ 


What a lamentable thing it is, ſaid Bridgetina, 


| *that a mind like Dr. Sydney's ſhould be thus 


warped by prejudice! Yes, my amiable friend, 


| Jou are poſſeſſed of powers which might generate 


I2 happineſs 
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happineſs to the human race; and it can only be 
attributed to the preſent unjuſt and odious conſti- 
tutions of ſociety, that theſe powers are, by the 
prevalence of vulgar errors, obſtructed in their 
progreſs to perfection. Miſerable prejudice! 
which ſhuts its eyes againſt the truth; which liſ. 
tens to arguments that would impreſs conviction 
upon every impartial hearer, and is aſtoniſhed at 
their futility! To any unprejudiced underſtand- 
ing, would not the circumſtance of Mr. Vallaton's 
having wanted ſleep for a period of more then for- 
ty hours inconteſtibly prove the poſſibility of living 
without it altogether * Would not any imparti 
on be at once convinced, that if, by the exer- 
tions of his mind, he could ward. off the ſluggiſh 
foe to mental energy for ſuch a length of time, he 
might, by a continuation of the ſame exertion, 
ward it off for ever? And yet ſuch are the deplo- 
rable prejudices of the greater part of mankind, 
that the very length of time he has been kept 
awake, would to them appear an argument in fa- 
vour of the neceſſity of his now indulging in re- 
__ | 
122 The ſtatement of Citizeneſs Botherim is equal- 
ly judicious and profound, ſaid Mr. Myope. 
- « But though it be impoſſible to ſet any bounds 
to the operations of mind, it is not in the preſent 
miſerable ſtate of ſociety, that her operations can 
be expected to arrive to ſuch perfection. Vulgar 
prejudices are in their nature ſo obſtinate, that it 
is poſſible ſome ages may elapſe, before ilcep will 
be considered as altogether unnecelſary. And 
therefore as every wiſe man ſhould wiſh the pro- 
greſs of improvement to be gradual and moderate, 
it may be more advitcable not to urge the citizen 
to a further exertion of his energies, in refraimng 
{rom ſleep entirely. It is ſuthicient that he __ 
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| ready given a proof of what may be done; and i 
| | hope that by exerting his powers towards knitting 
ily be | the broken bones, he will ſoon give a ſtill more 
onſti. | Jlufirious evidence of the omnipotenee of mind.” 
by the Ay, faid Glib, that's it ! Energies are the 
their | only true doctors. Energies do all. Energies 
dice! | cheat the undertaker, and make a man live for 
ch lif. | ever. Never mind broken bones. All trifles to 
Ct! iloſophers. 


tion, which was at laſt happily concluded at the 
euneſt requeſt of Henry whoſe prejudices were 
rery ſtrong in favour of the patient's obtaiuing a 
little repoſe. 

| Henry now proceeded to enquire for Julia, and 


Harriet Orwell waited to receive them. She had 
ft Maria with the fair ſufferer, into whoſe rooia 
Henry was introduced. He found her fo low and 
feveriſh, that he requeſted Miſs Botherim to puit- 
pone her intended viſit to ſome other opportunity. 


walk home with her? | 
« He was extrernely ſorry that it would not be 


was after the ligature had been relieved.” 
Did not Miſs Orwell and Mits Sydney go 
{ home that night ?” 
«No : Maria intended fitting up with Miſs Del- 
mond, and Harriet was to ſlecp in a ſ-tree bed, 
viich had been put up for her in the parlour.” 
Bridgctina, to whom the idea of a moon lighit 
pro- nk with Heary was very charming, expreiſed her 


itizen | been ſuſficiently flattering; but unfortuaately, 
ming 13 | Henry 


The philoſophy of Mr. Vallaton was put to a 
ſevere trial by the length of this converſa- 


| ws followed by Bridgetina into the parlour, Where 
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Indgetina then enquired, whether he would not 


in his power, as he waited for Mr. Guboles, and 
ſhould not depart till he faw how Miſs Delmond 


Eire to wait for him, in terms that ought to have 
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Henry either wanted ſenſe to take her hints, or- 

_ gallantry to avail himſelf of them. He cruelly 
urged foe departure with the philoſophers, on 

pretence of the appearance of rain; and as Miſs 


Orwell did not invite her ſtay, the found herſelf | 


obliged to comply with his entreaty, with which, 
as his regard for her health was the oſtenſible mo- 
tive, ſhe could not be diſpleaſcd. | 

Myope and Giib had already advanced ſome pa- 
ces on the road, and Bridgetina was too well plea- 
ſed with the opportunity of enjoying her medita- 
tions upon the conduct of Henry, to be very anx- 
10us to overtake them. 

© Yes,” faid ſhe, aloud, it is evident he loves. 
Whence, but from that tranſporting ſource, could 
the ſolicitude he evinced for my health be poſſibly 
derived? How anxious did he ſeem for my depar- 
ture? How did his fine eyes ſparkle with pleaſure, 
when he ſaw me about to comply with his re- 


_ queſt? How eager was his ſolicitude? How ten- 


der his regard for my ſafety ? How did he watch 
the clouds, as if apprehenſive of their injuring the 
object of his wiſhes? This tide of tenderneſs en- 
chants my very ſoul | It tingles through my veins, 
and wraps my ſenſes in delirium! And ſhall I not 
indulge the ſweet ſentiments of nature that now 
i2ſoire my breaſt ? Shall a faiſe regard for the de- 
bating and immoral inftitutions of a corrupt ſo— 
ceicty deter me from making a ſuitable return to 
his enchanting tenderneſs ? No: forbid it pliloſo- 
phy! forbid it love! From this moment 
Here the ſoliloquy of Bridgetina was unfortu- 
natcly interrupted z and never did the ſoliloquy of 
a love-ſick maiden receive interruption from 2 
| wore indignified ſource. While pouring out the 
effuſions of her tender heart in the middle of the 
highway, ſhe was tov much occupied by her fee- 


bag | 
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lags to obſerve the approach of a drove of pigs, 
which at length advanced upon her fo faſt as to 


prevent the poſſibility of retreat. She was ſur- 


round. d on all ſides in a moment. The obſtre- 

ous and unmanageable animals, not contented 
with terriſying her by their ſnorting and grunting, 
(a ſpecies of muſic very little in uniſon with the 


tender feelings) puſhed her about from fide to ſide 


in a moſt ungentle manner. She, however, cou- 


trived for ſome time to keep her ground, calling 


out to the pig-drivers for aiſiſlance. Alas ! the 
pig-drivers were no leſs deaf to her ſupplications 
thin were the pigs they drove. Both ſeemed wick- 
edly to enjoy her diſtreſs; nor was the grunting of 
the one ſpecies of brutes more unpleafant to her 
ears, than the loud laugh which was fet up by the 


other. At length a violent puſh from a huge un- 
toward beaſt laid her proſtrate on the ground, and 


completed the climax of her misfortune. 


The pig-drivers now came to her relief, and 
quickly raiſed her from the ground. She had hap- 


pily reccived no bodily injury from her fall, but 
was not a little meutaliy hurt by the grin which 
was viſible in the countenance of her dzliverers. 
Are ye not aſhamed,” cried ſhe, with great 
warrath, to rejoice in an accident which has be- 


fallen a fellow mortal by your negligence ? Miſ- 


crable and unhappy wretches! Ye have indecd 
the ſhape of men, but ye want all the more no- 


ble diſtinguiſning characteriſtics of the ſpecies. 


As far as relates to any intellectual improvement, 
je might as well have been born ia Otaheite.” 
The anſwer of the pig drivers would have im- 


pelled Bridgetina to an i:nmediate retreat, but 


that one of the men had (till hold of an umbrella 
which ſhe had dropped in her fall, and with 
| | "84: which 


B+ > 
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which he refuſed to part without ſome eompenfa- 


tion. 
„ Make her gi” ye a buſs for it,” ſaid one of the 
fellows, laughing. 
© An't were a pretty laſs,” ſaid the other, that 


a would; but a buſs from ſuch a little, ugly, ric- 


ketty witch, a'nt worth taking.” 

Not all the philoſophy of Bridgetina could ſup- 
port her any longer. Indignantly turning from 
the unenlightened ruſtic, ſhe burſt into tears, uor 


could ſhe fepreſs her ſobs on the appearance of 


Mr. Myope and Mr. Glib, who had returned in 
ſearch of her, and came up while the was ſtill in 
conference with the pig-drivers, of whoſe bcha- 
viour ſhe imme: ſiately began bitterly to complain. 
It was ſurely very rude to drive your pigs upon 

a lady,” faid Mr. Myope to the men. 

© Did not ſhe ſee un ? returned one of the fel- 

lows. The pigs were goying peaceably alon 
the way, when the run her noſe into the very mi 
dem. Gin a had been as blind as a buzzard, a 

might ha heard un ſqueak.” 


Mr. Myope perceiving how little was to be 


gained by expoſtulation, gave the fellow a ſixpence 

for the umbrella, and taking Bridgetina under his 

protection, conducted her in ſafety to her mother's 
door. | | | | 4 : 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


« With ſenſe refin'd, 
« ],carniny direſted well, exalted fai-h, 
« Untudy'd wit, aud humour ever gay“ 


1 H0MSON. 

P- 

Om : 

or Is the courſe of the enſuing fortnight, Bridge- 

of tina had the happineſs of enjoying frequent op- 

in portunities of meeting with the object of her ten- 

in der hopes. For thete opportunities ſhe fo inde- 

a- fatigably watched, that not one viſit did Henry pay 

n. to the invalids at the farm, without his having 

n the pleaſure of being either accompanied, or fot- 
lowed, or met on his return by the love-inſpired 

„ maiden; who took ſo little pains to conceal her 

$ _ paſſion, that he muſt have been very ſtupid in- 
deed, if he remained ignorant of her partiality. 

_ For all the multiplied proofs of tenderacſs 

which he every day received, we are ſorry to con- 

: feſs that Henry was exceedingly ungrateful. So 

- little did he know how to eitimate the value of 

: the metaphyſical harangues with which Bridgetina 


always came prepared, that though previous to her 
entrance he had been ouly chatting on indiffere::t 
topics with Harriet Orwell, he fceined to regurd 
her appearance as a very undeſirable interruption. 
Happy for Bridgetina her perception was not 
very acute! Having determined in her own mind 
that Henry ſhould be her lover, ſhe interpreted 
every part of his conduct in her own favour z and 
perſiſted in believing, that nothwithſtanding his 
faying fo little in favour of the new philoſophy, 
its profound principles had made a ſuthcient im- 


15 preſſion 
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preſſion upon his mind, which he was only deter- 


red from acknowledging by the circumſtances of 
his preſent ſituation ; could that ſituation be for 
tunately changed, ſhe had no doubt that he would 
gladly throw off the yoke of prejudice, and would 


in the philoſophical galaxy become a ſtar of the 


firſt magnitude. For this emancipation, the in- 
tended expedicion to the coaſt of Africa would 
furniſh him with a moſt favourable opportunity, 
which he would doubtleſs be happy to embrace. 
No longer bound in the adimantine chain with 
which the opinions of ſociety cruelly fetters its un- 
happy flaves, his mind would then expand in all 


the energy of affection, and give a looſe to the 


ſoul-touching tenderneſs of love. 


She had not as yet thought proper to drop any 


hint of the propoſed emigration ; but by extrava- 

gant encomiums on the Hottentots, ſhe ſedulouſly 
prepared the way ; and having prevailed on Henry 
to peruſe the travels of Vaillant, ſhe conſidered 
his praiſes of the work as a ſufficient teſtimony of 
the impreſſion it had made upon his mind. | 
The great plan, whoſe extenfive conſequences 
embraced no leſs an object than that of new mo- 
delling the human race, was now conſiderably ad- 
vanced. Vallaton, who, after a few days con- 

finement at the farm, returned to Mr. Glib's, en- 
tered into it with warmth. His ſuperior activity 
entitled him to take the lead, and after a faint re- 
fuſal, he was prevailed on to aſſume the conduct 
of the enterprize; to receive the money that 
| ſhould be raiſed for carrying it into execution, and 

to _ this common fund for the general be- 
nent. 


Mr. Myope, in qu ity of ſecretary, wrote 2 


circular letter to the enlightened, of which the 


following is a faithful copy. 


« To 


own uſe many things, the 


ed to him deferable ** And yet for theſe noble and 
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« To Citizen of 

« Who is there deſerving of the title of philo- 
ſopher, that docs not fel the aggravated evils 
which the preſent odious inttitutions of ſociety im- 
oſe on its wretched victim? Who is there among 
the enlightened, the men without a God, that dots 
not with to eſcape from this world of miſery, 
where the prejudices of mankind are ever prepa- 
ring for him the bitter draught of obloquy and 


_ contempt ? Are not all our energies waſted in the 
fruitleſs lamentation of irremediable evils; and 


our powers blunted, and rendered obtuſe, by the 
obſtacles which the unjuſt inllitutions of ſociety 


throw in the way of perfectibility ? 


« Who is there among us, whom the unequal 


diſtribution of property does not fill with envy 
reſentment, and deſpair *® Who is there among ur, 


hat cannot recollect the time when be ſecretly called 
in queſtion the arbitrary diviſian of property eftabliſh- 
ed in ſociety, and felt inclined to appropriate to hi; 


poſſeſſion. of avhic 5 appear- 


natural ſentiments, (wheu reduced to action) the 
unjuſt and arbitrary inſtitutions of ſociety have 
prepared priſons and fetters ! The odious ſyſtem 
of coercion is exerted to impole the molt injuri- 


ous reſtraints on theſe ſalutary flights of genius 


and property is thus hemmed in on every ide. 
« Nor is the endeavour to get rid of the encum- 


brances by which we are weighed down, leſs abor- 


_ or attended with conſequences leſs deplora- 
le. 5 

“Has any of us, in the ferment of youthful 
paſſion, bound himſelf by marriage ? In vain does 


He ſtruggle to throw off the yoke; he is bound by 


the 
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the chains of this abſurd and inm:ral inflitution, 


and reſtrained from ſeeking in variety the renova- 


ting charm of novelty, that rich magazine from 
which the materials of knowledge are to be deri- 
. 

« Who would not gladly eſcape from this ſcene 
of miſery? who would not rejoice to anticipate 
that reaſonable ſtate of ſociety, with all thoſe im- 
provements which true philoſophy will, in the 
courſe of a few ages, generate throughout the 
world? | 

« Is he at a loſs where to fly? Does he fear that 
the debaſing reſtraint impoſed by religion, and 
laws, and notions of government, will meet him 
in every direction, and purſue him to the fartheſt 
corner of the world ? Let him rejoice to learn, 


that there is yet a refuge for philoſophy ; that 


there is now a region where the whole of our 


glorious ſyſtem is practiſed in its full extent. In 
the interior parts of Africa an exalted race of 


mortals is diſcovered, who ſo far from having their 
minds cramped in the -fetters of ſuperſtition, and 


their energies reſtrained by the galling yoke of 


law, do not ſo much as believe in a Supreme Be- 


ing, and have neither any code of laws, nor any 


form of government | 


P 


« Let us join this pure and enlightened race! 


Let us haſten to quit the corrupt wilderneſs of ill- 
_ conſtituted ſociety, the rank and rotten foil from which 
every finer ſhrub draws poiſon as it grows.* Let 


us ſeek in the philoſophical ſociety of the Hotten- 
tots that happier field and purer air, where talents 


and ſentiments may expand into virtue, and germi- 
nate into general uſefulneſs. 


Does any female citizen groan under the ſla- 


viſh 
„ See Caleb Williams. 
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riſh and unnatural yoke of parental authority, or 
wiſh to ſhake off the chains of the odious and 
:mmoral inſtitution, to which ſo much of the de- 
pravity of the world may be traced ? Let her em- 
brace the opportunity that is now offered, to ob- 


uin the glorious boon of liberty: let her haſten 
| to become a member of that ſociety, where her 


virtues will be duly honoured, and her energies 
expand in the wide field of univerſal utility. 
Is any philoſopher thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of theſe gloomy repreſentations of the 
ſent virtue-ſmothering ſtate of ſociety, which 
he has been at ſv much pains to propagate ? In 
the boſom of the Gonoquais horde, let him ſeek 
an aſylum from the oppreſſive hand of political 
inſtitution, and from all obligations to the obſervance 
that common honeſty which it a nou- conduclor to all 


| the ſympathies of the human heart.“ 
« As in the dark and gloomy wilderneſs which 


ve at preſent ſo unfortunately inhabit, there is no 
poſſibility of moving without money, a ſum muſt 
of neceſſity be raiſed to freight a ſhip, and lay in 
requiſites for the voyage. Contributions for this 


generouſly undertaken the conduct of the im- 
portant enterprize. As it is probable that many 


from ſuch as have it not in their power to contri- 
bute their quota in caſh, any ſort of goods will 
be received that can be converted into articles of 
general utility. As an example worthy of imita- 


tion, we here think it neceſſary to inform our fel- 


low-citizens, that Citizen Glib has beſtowed the 

_ Whole of his circulating library upon the ſociety. 
The ſuperfluous books, ſuch as hiſtory, travels, 
T natural 


* Sec Godwin's Enquirer, 


—— will be received by Citizen Vallaton, who 


philoſophers may not be provided with ſpecie, 
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natural philoſophy, and divinity are to be fold for 
the benefit of the fund. The novels and metaphy- 
ſical eſſays are reſerved for the inſtruction of the 
philoſophers. | 
By order of the Hottentotian Committee, 


BEN. MrorE, Sec.” 


The recovery of Mr. Vallaton was ſufficiently | 


rapid, bui ſlill his mind ſuffered the moſt cruel 
apprehenſions on account of his lovely miſtreſs. 


For the effects of the accident, he had now 


no reaſon to entertain any anxiety. He had re- 
ceived the pleaſing aſſurance, that her recovery 
would be ſpeedly and complete. But as it was 
impoſſible for him to be admitted to an interview, 
he could not avoid ſome tormenting forebodings 
of the effect that ſo long a period of ſerious re- 
ſlection might produce upon her mind. Her be- 


ing conſtantly ſurrounded by the Orwells, he con- 


ſidered as a circumſtance extremely inauſpicious. 
Though perſonally unacquainted with any of the 
family, he was no ſtranger to the character of all 
its members, and greatly dreaded the baneful ef- 
fects of their prejudices upon the ſuſceptible heart 
of Julia. . 

The alarm of Mr. Vallaton was without foun- 
dation. Harriet Orwell had too much delicacy 
and good- ſenſe officiouſly to obtrude her opinions, 
even upon her moſt intimate friends. She evi- 
dently ſaw that Julia had imbibed ſome notions 
which ſhe conſidered to be erroneous; but ſo high 
an opinion did ſhe entertain of the ſtrength of her 
underſtanding, and the goodneſs of her heart, 
that ſhe had no doubt but that a little obſervation 
and reflection would render her fully ſenſible of 


theſe errors, and open her mind to the * 'Y 
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of truths ſo conſonant to the virtues of her dif po- 
ſition. 

Had Miſs Orwell been ever ſo much inclined to 
the converſion of Julia, ſhe would not have con- 
ſidered the ſeaſon of pain and Janguor as proper 


' for the attempt. She thought it more conducive 


to the recovery of her friend to amuſe than to 
perplex her; and by every engaging art endea- 
voured to raiſe her ſpirits, and to beguile the wea- 
hours of confinement. 
The mind of Julia, naturally grateful, tender, 
and affectionate, could not be inſenſible to the 
ſoothing attentions of the animated and ever- 


_ cheerful Harriet ; but in vain did ſhe endeavour 


to aſſume the appearance of that cheerfulneis and 
ſerenity, which her friend ſo aſſiduouſly labour- 
ed to inſpire. That ſhe had deſervedly forfeited 


the confidence of her father was ever preſent to 


her recollection, and brought with it a conſciouſ- 


veſs of degradation that oppreſſed her ſoul. Much 


did ſhe long to acquaint Harriet with all that had 
paſſed, and to aſk her advice concerning her fu- 
ture conduct; but the conſciouſneſs of having de- 
ſerved diſapprobation, and the dread of incurring 
contempt, deterred her from a confeſſion of her 
errors ; while her pride revolted at the idea of ac- 
knowledging, that the boaſted principles of ho- 
nour had not preſerved her from being guilty of 
the meanneſs of a falſehood. 

Few days paſſed without a viſit from the 
worthy rector, at whoſe appearance the delight 
that ſparkled in the countenance of Harriet was 


_ lufficiently expreſſive of her filial love, while her 


whole behaviour indicated confidence, reſpect, 
and gratitude. She never ſpoke of him without 
emotion, nor could Julia without emotion liſten 
to the effuſions of her filial tenderneſs. One day, 


when 


> . 
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when talking upon this ſubject, Harriet, in the 
fulneſs of her heart, exclaimed, “ Surely no ſen- 
ſation is ſo ſweet as that a child enjoys from the 
fond affection of a ny parent. How dread- 


ful muſt it be to forfeit it! I do not think that 
any thing the world could offer, could recompenſe 
me for ſuffering one hour of my father's ſerious 
diſpleaſure.” 
And did you never incur his diſpleaſure ?* ſaid 
Julia. | 
J « If ever I did, it was but for a moment,” ſaid 
Harriet; “ and ſo exactly was his diſpleaſure pro- 
portioned to the offence, that it only ſerved to en- 
creaſe my reverence and pratitucle.” 
e ſhould not have been ſurpriſed at what you 
ſay, replied Julia, if Doctor Orwell had been a 
neceſſarian; as no neceſſarian can, upon principle, 
ever be offended at any thing; but free-willers are 
generally paſſionate and vindictive.” >"Þ 
_ « T know nothing avout theſe things,” ſaid 
Harriet, © and never heard my father ſay whether 
he was an advocate for free will or neceſſity ; but 
this I know, that the rule he has laid down to 
| himſelf for the government of his temper is an ad- 
mirable one, and has effectually ſecured him from 
being guilty of the injuſtice of wratliful paſſion.” 
And pray, my dear, faid Julia, what may 
this rule be 
« Never to be offended at any thing that is 
not in itſelf immoral, and conſequently ſubject to 
the Divine diſpleaſure,” rejoined Harriet. What 
is no offence in the eye of Gon, is (he ſays) no 
ſubject for the ſharp rebuke of man.“ 
II muſt own, replied Julia, the voice of an- 
ger could not often be heard in a family, where 
every offence was meaſured by ſuch a ſcale.” 
„No, rejoined Harriet, “aud we — 
/ eed 
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deed be wretches, if we were not truly ſenſible 
of our happineſs.” | | 
«Well, but after all,“ ſaid Julia, it is ſtill to 
r own goodneſs that you owe the forbearance 
of your father. Suppoſing that you were ever to 
have been guilty of aught that his prejudices 
taught him to conſider as offenſive in the eyes of 


this Supreme Being, who is with him the ideal 
' ſtandard of perfection; that you had, for in- 
' ſtance, (I only ſuppoſe it for the fake of argument) 


been guilty of artifice or—or falſehood. Would 


be not, in ſuch a caſe, have been very inexora- 
dle? | 


« Inexorable ! my dear Julia; no, ſurely! If 
you conſider the ſpirit of the principle that inſpi- 
red him, you will be convinced, that to be inex- 
orable to the penitent was with him impoſſible. 
Conſidering the crime as an offence not againſt 
himſelf, but againſt Gon, could he refuſe to ac- 
cept of that which would not be rejected by the 
Moſt High ? Could he, who ſerved a Being whoſe 
firſt attributes are benevolence ar:d mercy, be harſh 
or unforgiving to a penitent offender ?” 

© But why, I pray you, is this repentance to 


de a ſtipulated article in the treaty of forgive- 
neſs ?? rejoined Julia. 


«& Becauſe,” ſoid Harriet, © we are told, that 
without repentance there is no remiſſion of fins ; 
and without repentance there can ſurely be no 
hope of reformation. But here again my father 
looks to the example of his great maſter; and by 
the mildneſs of entreaty, not the thunderings of 
indignation, calls ſinners to repentance.” 

Well, you muſt pardon me, but I declare I 
think there is ſomerhing very mean in this flaviſh 
reference to the will of an unknown Being, of 
whoſe very exiſtence we can, after all never be 

thorough- 
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thoroughly certain. How much more noble to be 
guided ſolely by the ſuggeſtions of reaſon and vir- 
tue in our own breaſts 

&« Alas! my dear, we need not look into the page 
of hiſtory, we need not examine into the conduct 
of the world at large,, but juſt only take an impar- 
tial view of what paſſes in our own breaſts, to be 
convinced of the neceſſity of a higher ſtandard of 


excellence than can be fouid in human nature.— 


The contemplation of the immutability of the All- 
PERFECT, has a tendency to fix as well as to exait 
our notions of virtue; while a conſciouſneſs of 
the infinite ſpace between us and this Perfection 
annihilates the ſwellings of pride, and all as the 


ferment of imagination. Our reaſon, far from 


ſhining with unvaried luſtr-, is perpetually iab'e 
to be obſcured by paſſion or prejudice, we cannot, 
therefore, always truſt to its decifion z but when 
we are in the conſtant habit of referring our ac- 
tions to the judgment of a being whoſe moral at- 
tributes are unchangeable, the clouds of paſſion 
and prejudice are diſpelled, and reaſon again ſhines 
forth with ſteadineſs and vigour. Oh! that I 
could explain to you the feelings that ſuch con- 
templations have excited! in my mind! feelings, 
which, inſtead of depreſſuig, teud to expand and 
trarquillize the foul.” _ | 
Julia ſmiled. « Really, my dear, I did not 
think you had ſo much enthuſiaſm.” 
«Call it not enthuſiaſm, my dear Julia; for beſides 
theſe feelings which may, perhaps, depend in ſome 
meaſure upon conſtitutional ſenſibility, a conſtant 
reference to the Divine will, and an habit of mo- 
deling to it our thoughts and actions, cannot fail 
of having the happieſt influence upon our conduct. 
Without having this Divine ſtandard to refer to, 
how often ſhould we be expoſed by our paſſions 
| | to 


* 
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© the moſt egregious miſtakes! Miſtakes which 
pride would forbid us to acknowledge, and which, 
being unchecked by the believed preſence of our 
future Judge, we might hope by artiſice to con- 
ceal, or by ingenuity to defend.“ 

Julia ſighed. Her open and poliſhed forchead 


vas ſuddenly contracted, as if by ſome quick ſen- 


ſation of violent pain. 
« What is the matter, my dear? I fear you have 


raſhly moved your foot.” 


I believe I have,” ſaid Julia, recovering herſelf ; 


but the pain is over, and I beg you woul | pro- 


ceed. You argue fo well that I ſhould like ic 
hear you enter into a debate with ſome of- my 
learned friends : upon the neceſlity of repentance, 
for inſtance. Ah, Harriet, you have no notion 


| how ſoon that ſweet eloquence of yours would be 


put to ſilence. 

« Very likely it might,” rejoined Harriet. « If 
indeed I were bold enough to enter into a debate, 
from the hope that my eloquence could poſſibly 
convince a perſon ſkilied in argument, I ſhould de- 
ſerve the mortification I ſhould probably meet with. 
But take notice, that my reaſons for declining the 
colloquial combat ariſe from a knowledge of the 
wenkneſs of my weapons, not from any diſtruſt of 
tie goodneſs of my chuſc.“ | 

« Well, but as your weapons are certainly at 
leaſt equal to mine, ſuppoſe ! give you a challenge? 
Let us take the ground upon the wiſdom and efli- 
cacy of repentance. Which, dropping my gaunt- 
let, I here aver to be the moſt miſtaken notion in 


the world ;—a mere prejudice, and a prejudice 


very inimical to the progreſs of virtue. 
„accept your challenge, and only wiſh I had 
ene of my fathers wigs to equip me for the ſolem- 
nities 
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nities of the field: but here I take my ground, and 
prepare myſelf to receive your attack.” 

* Allons ! then,” ſaid Julia, raiſing herſelf up in 
her bed, and gracefully flouriſhing her fair hand 
then extending it in the attitude of aſſirmation, ſhe 
thus proceeded: If we form a juſt and complete 
view of all the circumſtances in which a living or 
intelligent being is placed, we ſhall find that he 
could not in any moment of his exiſtence, have 


acted otherwiſe than he has acted. In the life of 
every human being there is a chain of cauſes ge- 
nerated in that eternity which preceded his birth, 
and going on in regular ſucceſſion through the 
whole period of his exiſtence; in conſequence of 


which— | 
« Hold, hold,” cried Harriet, « I proclaim a 
parley, and here enter my proteſt againſt uſing any 


words but your own. Plagiariſm is an unlawful 


weapon in debate; and I never ſee it made uſe of, 


that I do not conſider it as a proof of conſcious 


weakneſs.” | 


Well, well, I ſhall, I make no doubt, be able. 


to defend myſelf without its aſſiſtance. But there 


are ſome ſubjects on which one can ſpeak ſo much 


better in the words of others than in one's own, 
that it is difficult to refrain from uſing them.” 

« Depend upon it, my dear Julia, that theſe 
are ſubjects which the mind has never thoroughly 
maſtered. They will be found to have been driven 


into that little corner of the brain, which is ſaid 


to be the ſtore-houſe of memory, by the arch 
witch, imagination; and driven thither in ſuch 


confuſion too, in ſuch higledy pigledy order, that 


they have never paſſed under the cloſe examination 
of judgment ; and pop out they come again, juſt 
in the ſame manner that they got in. Oh! od - 
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infuferables, a pedant with a good memory is the 


moll inſuſferable l | 
But is not a good memory a great happineſs ? 
Is it not the parent of knowledge, the indiſpenſi- 
ble companion of ſcience, the friend of wit and 
g_F : 
« It is all you ſay, my dear, and a thouſand times 
more than either you or I can ever ſay. The more 


excellent, the more capacious this grand repoſito- 


ry, the more wiſe, the more virtuous, (if filled 
with motives to virtue) muſt we of courſe be. 
Bur if of this noble ſtore-houſe judgment does 


not keep the key, if ſhe does not arrange, and aſſi- 


milate, and combine the materials that are placed 


in it, I think it is a great loſs to have it too tena- 


 cious.” : 

© A loſs to have too good a memory ! what a 
ſtravge paradox. I wonder what Miſs Botherim 
. would ſay to you? 1 

« You may wonder what author ſhe would 
quote, if you pleaſe; for of herſelf, poor dear, ſhe 
could not ſay three ſentences upon any given ſub- 
jet. Do you not think now, Julia, it would be 
better for poor dear Miſs Botherim tb have a me- 
mory rather leis retentive, than to give you out, 
as ſhe does, ſpeech after ſpeech from the author 
ſhe has laſt read, without alteration or amend- 


ment, all neat as imported, as they ſay upon the 


. fgn-polts ?” | | 

© Indeed, poor Miſs Botherim's quotations are, 
. I confeſs, ſometimes tireſome enough, returned 
Julia; and I believe, as you ſay, that the capa- 
city to retain, without the power to digeſt and 
combine, 1s of very little real advantage. But I 
have often obſerved, that Miſs Botherim's power 
of retention is always confined to one fide of the 
ſubjecl. While ſhe remembers with accuracy 2 
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the herſelf has ſaid, ſhe forgets every word ad- 


vanced by her opponent in the debate.” 


« A proof of the truth of my father's obſer. * 


vation,“ ſaid Harriet, « that we need only ob- 
ſerve the fort of memory a perſon poſſeſſes, to 
have a certain key to the character.” 

© How ſo ? I do not perfectly comprehend you. 

«1 ſhall quickly explain myſelf. Memory, 
though an originai faculty, is capable of im- 
provement. It will be {trony in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the impreſſion made upon it, and the 
impreſſion moſt frequently recurring will of 
courſe become the ſtrongeſt. Thus it happens, 
that trifling people are found only to remember 
trifles; that the vain and the ſelfiſli can fo well re- 
collect every minutiæ of every circumſtance in 
which they were themſelves particularly concer- 
ned; and that even among thoſe who pique them- 
ſelves on ſuperior taſte, ſo many are found capable 
of retaining the exaf? words of a well- ſounding 


author, while to the few is confined the more eſ- 
timable power of impretling the ſenſe and ſubflance 


in the mind.” | 
« | believe there is much truth in what you ſay, 


rejoined Julia; © but pray what has ali this to 


ſay to our argument upon the neceſſity of repen- 
tance 2 ; | 

„ A great deal,” returned Miſs Orwell; « for 
memory is certainly a very neceſſary agent in pre- 
ſenting'to our view the works that occaſion it: 


and perhaps, my dear Julia, it is never better em- 


ployed than in tracing the riſe and progreſs of our 
errors, in reminding us of how much we have 
come ſhort of purpoſed excellence, how frequent- 


ly led by the rapid violence of paſſion into ſclf-de- 
ception, and how arroganily we have decided 


upon 
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| ypon ſubjects that now appear to us in a very dif- 
ferent light.” 

: « All this,” replied Julia, I allow. But when 
we conſider that crime is nothing elſe than an er- 
ror in judgment, 2 ſoit of miſcalculation of con- 
ſequences, in ſhort, a mere miſtake, and that (as 
1 faid beſore) every one is under the neceſſity of 
acting from the motive that 1s preſented to him; 
| it foliows of courſe, chat feelings of repentance 

| for actions which it was impoſſible to avoid, are 

extremely abſurd.” po 
« According to which doctrine, you would, I 
m to ſuppoſe, ſcel as much remorſe at having loſt 
2 game at cheſs, as at having poiſoned your fa- 
ther! And experience the ſame degree of com- 
punction at having made up a cap in a bad taſte, 
as at having deceived a friend, or betrayed the con- 
fidence of a parent. As I am not qualified to ar- 
gue from books, I am under the neceſlity of ap- 
pealing to your feelings. Conſult theſe, my dear 
Julia, and I am ſure they will declare themſelves 
of a. different party from your favourite authors. 
I am much miſtaken, if they will not inform you 
that the pain, occaſioned by the conſciouſneſs of 
any departure from moral rectitude, is a ſenſation 
of a very diffcrent nature from that which is pro- 
duced by mere error of judgment.” _ | 
And pray what would you infer from this? 
would iafer, that if our feelings, upon any 
lapſe of moral rectitude, are different from thoſe 
which we expericnce on any mere miltake of judg- 
ment in regard to other matters, they admonith us 
to a different ſort of repentance.” 
*I wiſh you to illuſtrate your meaning by an 
| example, and ſhall put a caſe for your deciſion. 
| | Suppoſing that in order to ward ſome dreaded 
5 eri, you had been induced to deceive your father 


by 
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by a falſehood, how would * act upon being 
made ſenſible of your error? . 

« Act! ſurely upon ſuch an occaſion I could 
not heſitate a moment how to act; I ſhould in- 
ſtantly acknowledge it, ingenuouſly confeſs to him 
the whole truth, and think the mortification that 
mult inevitably ariſe from this confeſſion, a juſt 
puniſhment for my offence. How, till I had un- 
deceived him, could I look up to the Searcher of 
hearts? Every prayer I offered up to my Gop 
under ſuch circumſtances, I ſhould conſider as a 
ſolemn mockery, and unpardonable preſumption.” 
1 declare, ſaid Julia, with a ſmile which 
. ſeemed to diſown the heavy ſigh that had juſt burſt 
from her boſom, I declare, ſaid ſhe, holding 
out her hand to Harriet, you are ſo charming 
an enthuſiaſt, that you could almoit make one be- 
lieve that ſaying one's prayers was no bad preſer- 
vative of virtue” 3 

The entrance of Mrs. Delmond put an end to 
the converſation; but the impreſſion it made upon 
the mind of Julia was not to be eaſily effaced. 
After a few ſtruggles with falſe ſhame and roman- 
tic tenderneſs, the adopted the reſolution of 
_ throwing herſelf at her father's feet, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſhould be able to appear before him, and by a free 
and ingenuous acknowledgment of all that had 
paſſed between her and Vallaton, make an atone- 
ment for her paſt offence, and regain that confi- 
dence which the was miſerable in having forfeited. 

No ſooner had this reſolution taken poſſeſſion of 
her mind, than ſhe found herſelf reſtored to tran- 
quillity. „ once more ſparkled in her eyes, 
and the elailic ſpirits of youth recovering their 
tone, bid defiance to the puny evil of confine- 
ment. 8 | l 
In order to relieve the anxiety of her * 
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| fe had every morning, ſince the fatal accident, 


deen enabled, by an ingenious contiivance of 
Harriet's, to pencil a little billet to her ſather, 


vithout pain or change of poſture. 


So precious was this billet to Captain Delmond, 
and ſo anxiouſly did, he watch for its arrival, that 
from early dawn his whole mind was occupied 
by an anticipation of its contents. If the meſſen- 
ger happened to be one minute beyond the uſual 
time, he was filled with alarm; and if any con- 
ſiderable time elapſeꝗ, his agitation roſe to ſuch a 


| height as to render him incapable of opening it 
for himſelf. hen he taw the hand-writing of 


his darling Julia, when he read the aſſurance of 


ber convaleſccuce, his eyes filled with tears of pa- 
| ternal tenderneſs; and an involuntary ejaculation 
of thankfulneſs to the Being whoſe power had 


ſerved his darling child, burſt from his lips. 
entirely had the remembrance of her offences 


deen obliterated by fears for her ſafety, that a 


thought of Vallaton ſeldom came acroſs his mind; 
and indeed ſo aſſiduouſly had he avoided the un- 

grateful ſubject, that it was almoſt forgotten, 
when a viſit from Gen. Villers, recalled it to his 


| recollection. 


The news®of Julia's overturn was not lang in 
inding its way to Caſtle-Villers. By the firit ac- 


| counts, both ſhe and her companion were killed 
| upon the ſpot. By the ſecond, and it came 
| fromone who had his information from the beſt 


authority, it was announced to be only the horſe 
and Mr. Vallaton that had ſuffered immediate 


| Geath : Julia ſtill ſurvived, though with very little 


s of recovery. The death of Vallaton was 
particularly regretted by this detailer of grievances, 
en account of his leaving a diſconſolate widow, 


1 + ive fatherleſs children, to deplore his untime- 


fate. 
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Tube General was no ſooner affured of Julias 

being till alive, than he ſent a meſſenger to Cap- 
tain Delmond's, who brought ſuch an anſwer to 
his enquiries, as very much relieved his mind, 
which had been ſeverely ſhocked by the account of 
her misfortune. He from that time ſeldom omit- 
ted a daily enquiry at the farm, either perſonally 
or by meſſage, for the health of Julia and her 
fellow ſufferer. Nor was he the only perſon at 
Caſtle Villers that appeared to take an intereſt in 
her recovery. | 

The reader may recollect a Major Minden, who 
came with Miſs Mordaunt, and appeared to Julia 
to be introduced by that young lady as an acci- 
dental viſitor. 'This gentleman was in reality an 
old acquaintance of the General's, to whom he 
intended a viſit of ſome weeks; nor was he al- 
together unknown to the father of Julia. Juſt 
before Delmond left the regiment, in which he 
ſerved fourteen years as a heutenant, Minden enter- 
ed it a ichool-boy enſign. After having attained the 
rank of Major by purchaſe through every ſtep, 
he took leave of the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and 
ſet out on a tour through France and Italy; from 
which he returned, after an abſence of three 
years, with the double acquirements of a taſte for 
vertu, and an Italian miſtreſs. This woman, of 
low birth and vulgar education, had engrafted 
upon a temper naturally proud, arrogant, and 
imperious, a degree of art and cunning, that fo 
managed even the moſt repulfve qualities of her 
diſpoſition, as to render them - conducive to her 
intercſt. Over the weaker mind of her paramcur 
| ſhe ſoon gained a complete aſcendency. He ſuu- 
| mitted to her caprice without reluctance, and bore 
all the violence of her temper with the moſt ex- 
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emplary patience. Over himſelf, his ſervants, his 
houſe, and fortune, ſhe reigned with the moſt 
deſpotic authority; nor did time ſeem to bring 
any diminution to her power. 

But, alas! the vigilance of the moſt arbitrar 
government cannot always ward off the ſtroke of 
ruin; nor the completeſt defpotiſm be proof 
agaialt the mutability of all ſublunary things. 
The poor Signora, 


te Tyſt when Te thought, goed -aiy ſoul, ſull ſurely, 
« Her gteatneſ was a Ty cuing, ' - 


received a formal notice of her depoſition, with 
an order for her immediate departure from Min- 
den-Place to a houſe which was taken for her by 
the friend to whom the'Major had committed the 
management of this domeſtic revolution, and 
from whom ſhe was informed a yearly ſtipend 
would hereafter be received. | 
Alfter a noble but ineffectual ſtruggle, for main- 
taining the poſſeſſion of her poſt, the was obliged 
to retire on capitulation. The throne of the Ma- 
Jor's heart having thus become vacant, he had de- 
termined to look out for a candidate worthy of 
filling the important ſituation in the quality of 
wife. He had not yet had time to make his 
election, when the fight of Julia fixed his reſolu- 
tion, which the retult of every enquiry concern- 
ing her tended to confirm. 

The love of Major Minden was not of that 
| boyith fort, which timid delicacy endeavours to 
conccal; he ſoon infor:aed the General of the 
honour he intended to do Miſs Delmend, and in 
order to ſhew a proper reipect fer Lis future fas 
ther- in-law, he propoicd a viii to Capt. Deimond, 

25 K 2 | | to 
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the General ſhould mention 


to whom it was agreed 
the intended overtures of his friend. 
Captain Delmond was rejoicing over a pleafing 
| billet from Julia, that ſeemed written in unuſual 
ſpirits, when Gen. Villers and Major Minden ar- 
rived at his houſe. He was ſtill in his bed-cham- 
ber, which he had often kept for whole days 
fince the abſence of his daughter, but gave imme- 
diate orders for having his chair wheeled into the 
adjoining room, into which the gentlemen had 
been ſhewn. SN Ot 
There was ſomewhat in the air and figure of 
Capt. Delmond ſo indicative of the gentleman, 
that not all the diſadvantages of ſickneſs and in- 
firmity could obliterate its traces. By the juſt 
proportions of the time-ruined pillar, an idea 
may be formed of the grandeur of the ſtructure 
which it once adorned. Politeneſs and cordiality 
marked his manner of receiving his gueſts. With 
heart-felt ſatisfaction did he liſten to their praiſes 
of his daughter; and while in anſwer to their 
enquiries he informed them, that in the courſe of 
ten or twelve days ſhe would, it was expected, 
be able to come home, his once - brilliant eyes 
fparkled with delight. f 
General Villers enquired for the gentleman 
who had accompanied Miſs Delmond. 
The Captain felt a ſudden repulſion of his 
blood at the unwelcome queſtion, but poſſeſled 
ſufficient command over his feelings to anſwer in 
an eaſy way, that he heard he was nearly well. 
I am heartily glad of it,” replied the General, 
e for the ſake of his poor wife and family, who 
muſt have ſuffered much anxiety on his account. 
Never did intelligence reach the ears of Capt. 
Delmond, that was half ſo welcome as this firſt 
account of the wife and family of Vallaton. It 


ed 
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annihilated every ſuſpicion that had preyed upon 
his heart; and by giving him the delightful aſſur · 
ance of Julia's being innocent of all clandeſtine 
intention, reſtored his confidence in her unſullied 
integrity and truth. 
After a ſhort converſation on indifferent topics, 
Major Minden, on pretence of calling at the 
poll-oſſice, took leave, and left the General to 
open the prelimiuarics of the propoſed negoci- 
ation. | | | 
Capt. Delmond received the notification of the 
honour that was intended his family with polite- 
neſs, not devoid of dignity. “ The eſteem of 
Gen. Villers,“ he ſaid, “ was a ſuffictent recom- 
mendation to his favour ; but however agreeable 
the connection might be to him, and however ad- 
vrantageous, in reſpect to fortune, it certainly was 
to his daughter, he muſt refer the Major entirely 
to her deciſion. It was an affiir in which he 
might adviſe, but never would dictate.” 255 
The General coldly applauded the ſentiments 
of Captain Delmond, but added, that he ſup- 
| poſed there was very little reaſon to apprehend 
that Miſs Delmond could be fo blind to her own. 
intereſt, as to decline the offer of ſo ſplendid an 
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n _ eſtabliſhment” After a few eulogiums on his 
friend, and having obtained permiiſion for his vi- 
8 ſits, the General took leave, and left the anxious 
d father not a little agitated by the ſubject of his 
N | converſation. 

| However firmly reſolved that no conſideration b 
v of ſelf ſhould in terpoſe to prevent the eſtabliſh- | j 
0 ment of his daughter, the idea of loſing her * 
| _—_ for ever overwhelmed his ſoul with involun- 
. tary ſadneſs, nor was all his fortitude ſufficient 9 
t to ſupport his ſpirits in contemplation of the event. 
© But for what do I live ?” ſaid he, after ſome mo; 
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ments of bitterneſs, „ for whom do I exift; but 
for this darling child? Is not her happineſs far 
dearer to me than my own? O, ves! Let m 
Julia be but happy, and however forlorn I ſhall 
be, when ſhe is from me, the certainty of her hap- 
_ ſtill afford a cordial to her father's 
cart. = 
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CHaP. XXIV. 
I 


© Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong.“ 


Pore, 


On the evening of the ſame day in which Ca 
Delmond had reccived General Villers, Henry 
Sydney paid a viſit to his fair patient at the farm. 

e had brought in his pocket a new publication, 
which at the deſire of Julia and her lovely nurſe, 
| he read aloud, giving by his remarks an additi- 
onal ſpirit to the wit and humour of the author. 
He had been about half an hour thus employed, 


when caſting a glance out of the window, he 


burſt into a fretful exclamation, „Heavens! here 
is our evil genius coming to torment us in the 
thape of Miſs Botherim. I with to goodneſs that 
pour woman had any thing to do at home !” 
She is very kind, ſaid Harriet; but I do not 
know how it is, her viſits are always I think, 
mal- apropos. 5 | 
« To be interrupted in the middle of ſuch an 
intereſting ſtory is very provoking,” ſaid Julia; 
« but we will make her hear it out“ 


N ue 
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Miſs Botherim entered with an air of even more 


than uſual ſolemnity. I am come, ſaid ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Harriet, to announce the ne- 
celſity of your immediate return to your father's 
houſe : here is a note which will explain the 


cauſe.” 
Harriet ſnatched the billet, which contained 


an account of her aunt's having bezn ſuddenly 
taken ill, for which reaſon ſhe was deſired to leave 
every thing to the care of Miſs Botherim, (who 
had offered to ſupply her place with Julia) and to 
come directly home. Harriet, whoſe aunt had 
been to her as a mother, and who loved her with 
the ſincereſt affection, was equally ſhocked and af- 
flited by this intelligence; ſhe loſt not a moment 
in obeying the ſummons, but in the midit of her 
grief and agitation, preſerved a ſuſficient preſence 
of mind to give Miſs Botherim every neceffar 
inſtruction reſpecting her charge, and then al- 
fectionately embracing Julia, ſhe hurried away. 


When Bridgetina obſerved Henry preparing to 


accompany her, There is no neccility for your 
going ſo ſoon, Doctor, ſaid ſhe, making a mo- 


tion for him to fit down; as you could not be 


found in time, Dr. Orwell ſent for Mr. Gubbles, 
ſo that you necy not hurry yourſelf; Mits Orwell, 
I dare fay, can walk very well alone.” g 

Henry coldly declined her invitation, and in 
ſpite of her remonſtrances he went with Harriet, 


who, indeed, ſtood very much in need of ſupport 


and conſolation. - 


la auſwer to the enquiries of Julia, Bridgetina- 


informed her that ſhe had received the information 


of Mrs. Martha Goodwin's illneſs, by happening 


to be with Maria Sydney when her brother was 
ſent for; that ſhe had inſtantly gone to the par- 


ſonage to ſee if they had found him, and had 
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offered to take the note for Harrict, and inform 


Capt. and Mrs. Delmond that ſhe would do her- 
ſelf the pleaſure of remaining with Julia during 


the remainder of her confinement. 


Julia returned Bridgetina the warmeſt acknow- 


ledgments for her goodneſs; nor did it once occur 
to her, that the hope of a more frequent oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the company of Henry Sydney 
was the inſpiring motive that lurked at the bottom 
of Bridgetina's heart. Fearful of introducing a 


ſubject on which ſhe found it dangerous to dwell, 


ſhe did not once enquire for Vallaton, though 
Bridgetina had never yet payed her a viſit without 
being freighted with ſome tender meſſage from 
that gentleman ; who, not being yet able to write, 
had no other method of conveying his ſentiments, 


than through the medium of their mutual friend. "0 | 


Theſe melting remembrances of his affection ne- 


ver failed to raiſe a ſoft commotion in the breaſt 


of Julia, where the idea of the ſufferings of her 
lover octupied every thought, till ſome kind and 
tender billet from her father, or ſome freſh in- 
ſtance of his anxious ſolicitude concerning her, 
turned the current of her feelings, and gave her 
Heart to filial duty and affection. 


Bridgetina, perceiving the book which Henry | 


had left upon the table, took it up, and eagerly 


began to run over the contents; which ſhe conti- 


nued to do in filence, notwithſtanding the entrea- 
ties of Julia, which ſhe filenced by declaring, 


* that the never read aloud to any one.“ After a 


1 


few yawns, ſhe at length threw down the book,” | 


_ pronouncing it to be a very poor performance. 


« You ſurpriſe me,” ſaid Julia, « by ſaying ſo; - 


it appeared to me to contain a great deal of ge- 1 


nuine wit and humour.” 
I do not care for wit and humour, returned 


6 


” 
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Bridgetina 3 they may ſerve to amuſe the vulgar 


* but you know they are quite exploded by the new 
| © philoſophy-— The works of imagination which 
now enlighten the world, are all generated by 


ſyſtem. The energies of philoſophical authors 


1 are all expanded in gloomy maſſes of tenebritic 


ſhade. The inveſtigators of mind never conde- 


ſcend to make their readers laugh,” | 


„ cannot altogether agree with you,” replied 
Julia. The authors moſt remarkable for wit 


pad humour appear to have had no. flight know- 


ledge of the human heart. Do you think that 


Cervantes, or Moliere, or Fielding, were ſtrangers 


to the ſtudy of the mind; or that they could 
poſſibly have delineated the minute features of the 


ſoul in the manner they have done, without an 


intiwate acquaintance with its nature ?” | 
What is Cervantes, or Moliere, or Fielding, 


replied Bridgetina, in the eye of a philoſopher? 


What did they know of infinite cauſation, or of 
perfectibility; or of effects being equal to their 
cauſes, and cauſes antecedent to their effects? 
The wit of ſuch men may amuſe the vulgar, but 
is deſpiſed by the enlightened.“ 

et is a {abject on which people will pronounce 
according to their taſtes,” ſaid Julia. “ My fa- 


ther lays it down as a maxim, that the total in- 
capacity for reliſhing humour is a ſure proof of 


mental imbecility.” _ | 
© A ſentiment,” rejoined Bridgetina, very ſuit · 
able to the ignorant prejudices of Capt. Delmond, 


but highly unworthy of a philoſopher. I ſhould 
not have been ſurpriſed to have heard it repeat- 


ed by Harriet Orwell; but for you, you wha 
have ſpent whole days, and weeks, and months, 
in ſtudying the writings of the new philoſophers, 


. Qu to prelerve a taſte for wit! It is truly altonith- 
| FF | * 3 ing! 
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Ing ! I perceive the ſocicty of Harriet Orwell has 


perverted your mind.” 

« Indeed,” ſaid Julia, che ſociety of Miſs 
Orwell has been a very great happineſs to me. 
| She gives me new cauſe to love and to eſteem her 
every hour. Never can I be forgetful of her 
goodncſs.“ 


« Goodneſs ? repeated Bridgetina, with a ſneer; 


© from whence proceeds this boaſted goodneſs ? 
Does it flow from a conviction of general utility, 
purſued through the maze of abitract reaſoning ? 
I it does not, what I pray you is its value 

« I confeſs,” replied Julia, « I never heard 
Miſs Orwell define the abſtract nature of virtue; 
ſhe rather appears to practiſe it from the ſpontane- 
ous impulſe of her heart. But though ſhe may 
not be ſo enlightened by philoſophy as we could 
wiſh, ſhe is extremely well informed on other 


ſubjects, and reads a great deal, I aſſure _ . 
ks of 


I ſhould not wiſh to be confined to 


her ſeleCting, replied Bridgetina; her taſte and 


mine would not at all ſuit. Give me the wild 
extatic wanderings of imagination, the ſolemn 


forrows of ſuffocating ſenſibility | Oh how I doat 


on the gloomy ravings of deſpair, or delicious de- 
ſcription of the ſoul-melting ſenſations of fierce 
and ardent love! But, alas! Julia, you are a 
ſtranger to the energetic extacies that pervade my 
foul. It is in a mind of great powers that ſtrong 
paſſions predominate 3 and only people ſuch as 4, 
can taſte the tender emotions of an importunate 
ſenſibility. O Heloiſe ! divine, incomparable He- 
Joiſe | how, in peruſing thy enrapturing page, 


have all my latent energies been excited ? O _ | 
Sydney, Henry Sydney, the St. Preuſe of my af- 
fections, how at the mention of thy name has a 


d de of ſweet ſenſations guſhed upon my heart P 
888 c 
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obſerving, that it is by a proper attention to * 
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ce Henry Sydney!“ repeated Julia, « can you 
be ſerious ? Is it poſſibly that Henry Syduey can 
really have engaged your affections?“ 

« Poſlible  faid Bridgetina, © it is not only poſ- 


ſible, but literally and demonſtrably true. The N 
hiſtory of my ſenſations are equally intereſting and 
inſtructive. You will there fee, how ſentation - 


generates intereſt, intereſt generates paſſions, paſ- 
fions generate powers; and ſenſations, paſſions, 


owers, all working together, produce aflociations, 
and habits, and ideas, and ſenſibilities. O Julia! 


Julia! what a heart- moving hiſtory is mine.” 

It was almoſt impoſſible even tor Julia to re- 
frain from laughing at the figure of Bridgetina, as 
the pronounced theſe words. Every feature ſcrew- 
ed into formality, and every diſtorted limb ſprawl- 


ing in affected agitation, - the preſented ſuch an 
apparent antidote to the tender paſſion, that the 


mention of love from her lips had in it ſomethin 
irreſiſtibly ridiculous. It was with ſome difficulty 
that Julia could ſufficiently command her voice to 


deſire her to proceed; which at length, after 


ſtretching her craggy neck, wiping the rheum 

from her eyes, and fixing them on the ſharp 

point of her turned up noſe, ſhe did as follows: 
The remoter cauſes of thoſe affociations which 


formed the texture of my character, might, I 
know, very probably be traced to ſome tranſac- 
tion in the ſeraglio of the Great Mogul, or to 
ſome ſpirited and noble enterpriſe of the Cham of 


Tartary; but as the inveſtigation would be te- 
dious, and, for want of proper data, perhaps im- 
practicable, I ſhall not go beyond my birth, but 
content myſelf with arranging under ſeven heads 


[ I love to methodiſe) the ſeven generating cauſes 


of the energies which ſtamp my individuality, 
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fine and evaneſcent ſtrokes, that the knowledge of 


mind is alone to be attained.” 

The firſt of theſe charaQer-forming eras was 
the hour of my birth. The midwife who was to 
attend my mother, happening to be a mile or two 
out of town, her delay ſudden!y excited an ener- 
getic impetuoſity which ſcorned to wait for her 
arrival, and generated a noble ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, which brought me into the world without 
aſſiſtance. About two hours after I was born, 
the germ of other paſſions was produced. The 
nurſe, who from ſome early affociations had ac- 
quired a habit of getting drunk, let me fall upon 


the floor. A torrent of reſentment and indignation . 


rune upon my heart, and the bitter tears that 
ollowed were a certain indication of the impor- 
tant conſequences which that accident was to 
have upon my future life. 

The third power-inſpiring era is ſtill more 
_ worthy of attention. It was, indeed, the foun- 
tain-head of all my feelings, the ſource of thoſe 


ſenſibilities and propenſities, which have been the 


ſprings of every action, the cauſe of every move- 
ment of my ſoul ; it is therefore well worthy the 
attention of every philoſophic mind, of every 
lover of minute inveſtigation. 


Not to keep you in ſuſpenſe, (a thing ill- 


ſuited to the energy of my character) I haſſen to 


inform you, that my mother not being able to - 


ſuckle me herſelf, a young woman was brought 
into the houſe to be my wet-nurſe, who ſome 
months before had borne a child to the pariſh- 
clerk. He kept a little day-ſchool in Muddy-lane; 
and Jenny, whoſe education had been neglected 
in her infancy, had reſorted to him to learn to 
read, and ſoon became ſo enamoured of litera» 


ture, that from one of thoſe aſſociations fo na- 


„eser rer 
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of | tural to the human mind, ſhe conceived a tender 
| paſſion for her inſtructor. * Imagination lent its 
az | aid, and an importunate ſenſibility, panting for 
to | good unalloyed, completed the teduQtion.”® 
ro With her milk I greedily abſorbed the delicious 
1 | poiſon which circulated through every vein; and 
er love of literature, and importunute ſenſibility, be- 
n- came from thenceforth the predominant features 
ut of my character. 
n, Early did the fruits of the aſſociations thus 
he formed expand to view : by the time I was four 
c- years old, I would have liſtened for hours to the 
on ſtory of little Red Riding-hood; and on a parti- 
Mn _. cular inveſtigation of this important era, I have 
at learned from an old domeſtic, that I could actu- 
r- ally, at the age oi five years, repeat the whole 
to hiſtory of the Gs Slipper, without miſſing a ſin- 
gle word! 5 
re Having been a remarkably unhealthy child, I 
N- was even at this age ſo weak and rickety as to be 
fe ſcarcely able to walk; but as phyfical cauſes are as 
he nothing, I ſhould not have mentioned this circum- 
e- ſtance, but from the opportunity it afforded of 
he expanding my powers in converſation. In my 
ry little chair I ſat, tatked, muſed, cried, or fretted, 
according as events excited my ſenſibility. My 
- father was ſo delighted with my premature elo- 
to ] quence, that he always kept me up to ſupper, and 
to |- rewarded the exertion of my energies by a nice 
he {| morſel of high-ſeaſoned ragout or ſavoury paſty. 
be | During his lite-time, my mother almoſt lived m 
h- {| the kitchen. But though her powers were ex- 
ez f pended in the ſcience of cookery, the ſeldom had 
ed | the good fortune to pleaſe; and the idea of her 
to 1 5 charac- 
a- | 
as | See Emma Courtnay, a philoſophical novel; to which 
NY Ai Botherim ſceuu indebted for ſome of her fnelt thoughts, 
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character, which from my father's contemptuous 


expreſhons I obtained, as it became a new ſource 


of action, may properly be termed a fourth oper- 
ating principle ot my mind. 

My father died when I had attained my ninth 
year, and my we.kly conſtitution deterring my 
mother from ſendling nit to ſchool, 'I learned to 
read at home ; I did not like my needle, and my 
mother (happily for me !) never controled the en. 
ergies of my mind, or cramped its powers by a 
mean attention to domeſtic concerns. Thus at 
liberty, I quickly learned to reaſon, to analize, to 
demonſtrate ; and loſt no opportunity of impro- 
ving theſe: powers. Did ſhe at at any time deſire 
me to ring the bell, to ſtir the fire, to fetch her 


keys from the next room, I had an ever-ready | 
argument to offer againſt a compliance with her 


requeſt. I examined its propriety, I inveſtigated 
its origin, I purſued its conſequences; till con- 
vinced by the ſubtle:y of my reaſoning, or fati- 


gued with following me through a maze of argu- 


ment, which her inferior capacity did not permit 
her to fpurſue, ſhe gave up the point, and 
- quietly rang the bell, ſtirred the fire, or fetched 
what ſhe wanted for herſelf. | 

The paſſion for literature to which I was pre- 
diſpoſed by the antecedent propenſities of my 
' nurſe, continued daily to encreaſe. I expanded 
my imagination by novels, I ſtrengthened my en- 
ergies by romances, and at length invigorated my 
powers by metaphyſics. „ 
The manner in which my latent taſte for the 
latter was brought into action, as it forms the 


fifth grand era of my hiſtory, deſerves to be par- 
_ ticularly narrated. 


My mother got a packet of brown ſnuff from 


London by the mail-coach; it was wrapped in 


* 
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two proof ſheets of the quarto edition of the 


Political Juſtice. I eageriy ſnatched up the paper, 
and notwitliſtanding the frequent fits of ſneezing 
it occaſioned, from the quantity of ſnuff contain- 
ed in every fold, I greedily devoured its contents, 


I read and ſneezed, and ſneezed and read, till the 


germ of philoſophy began to fructify my ſoul. 
From that moment, I became a philoſopher, and 
need not inſorm you of the important conſequen- 
ces. 

Still my ardent ſenſibility led me back to no- 
vels. As I read each ſweet, delicious tale, I rea- 
ſoned, I inveſtigated, I ;moralized. What! faid 
I to myſelf, ſhall every heroine of all theſe nu- 
merous volumes have a lover, and ſhall I remain 


A comfortleſs, ſolitary, ſhivering wanderer in 


the dreary wilderneſs of human ſociety? I feel 
in myfelf the capacity of increaſing the happineſs 


_ of an individual * but where is he? does he hve 


in this town ? have I ſcen him? how ſhall I find 
him? does his breaſt ſympathize with mine? An 
idea of young Mr. Gabriel Gubbles, the apothe- 
cary, came acroſs my mind. Yes, ſaid I, it muſt 
be he! I heaved a convulſive ſtruggling ſigh. 


Tears half delicious, half agonizing, guihed in 


torrents from my eyes. O Gubbles! Gubbles, 
cried I, my importunate ſenſibilities, my panting 
tenderneſs, are all reſerved for thee ! | 
© I haſtily put on my cloak, and ſnatching up 
the umbrella, I walked forth to relieve the throb- 
bing ſenſations of my too tender ſoul. A heavy 
cooling ſhower moſt opportunely at that moment 
fell. To quench the burning fervour I let down 
the umbrella, and was ſoon wet to the ſkin. I 
became ſomewhat more tranquil, more compoſed, 
and proceeded down the itreet. 
I paſſed the ſhop of Mr. Gubbles ; young _ 
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briel was there; he was looking into the moutk 
of an old woman, who ſat upon the floor to have 
a tooth pulled out. The attitude was charming ; 
the ſcene was intereſting ; it was impreſhve, ten- 
der, melancholy, ſublime. My ſullocating ſen- 
ſibilities returned. I purſued my walk, leaning 
at times upon the umbrella. Careleſs of the ob- 
ſervations of the paflengers, who, ſtrangers to 
the fine feelings of an exquiſitely-ſuſceptible mind, 
wondered at my keeping down the umbrella in 
ſuch a heavy ſhower. 

Wet, dripping, draggled, dirty, I returned 
to the ſhop of Gubbles. The old woman wag 
gone. Gabriel was pounding ſome drugs in the 
mortar, which ſent forth a tmell too powerful 
for my high-wrought frenzied feelings. I threw 
myſelt into a chair, and burſt into tears. Gabriel 
Gubbles was aſtoniſhed. Alarmed, terrified, 
diſtracted, at ſeeing me ſo ill, he took down bots 
tle after bottle, and held to my noſe; he poured 
out lavender and hartſnhorn, and preſented them 
to me with a look ſo embarrailed, fo full of feel» 
ing, that I exerted myſelf out of compaſſion to 

n ſenſibility which I obſerved to be already too 
much affected. | 

He perceived my wet clothes, and in a voice 
of uncommon tenderneſs, begged me to have them 
changed. Unwilling to give him uneaſineſs, I 

omiſed to do as he requelted, and retired. _— 

The tenderneſs of Gubbles infpired the moſh | 
delightful hope. „The delicious poiſon circula- 
ted through every vein.” I gave myſelf up to the 
ardent feelings of a morbid imagination, and | 
thus prepared for myſelf a cruel exceſs of wretch- | 

edneſs. O Julia! Julia! how will your tender 

ſoul ſympathiſe with the ſufferings of mine, when 5 

L tell you, chat in one weck from the _— 
er 
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event I have juſt related, I heard of Gabriel Gub- 


bles* marriage? = 
Here Þridgetina took out her pocket-handker- 
chief. Having wiped her eyes, ſhe thus proceed- 


ed: 
« How ſhall I deſcribe my ſufferings ! How ſhall 


I recount the ſalt, the bitter tears I ſhed ! I yearn 
to be uſeful, (cried I) but the inexpreſlible year- 
nings of a foul which pants for general utility, is, 


by the edious inſtitutions of a dliſtempered ervilization, 


rendered abortive. O divine philoſophy! by thy 
light I am taught to perceive that happineſs is 
the only true end of exiſtence. To be happy, 


it is neceſſary for me to love! Univerſal benevo- 


lence is an empty found. It is individuality that 
ſanctiſies affection. But chained by the cruel 


fetters which unjuſt and deteſted cuſtom has for- 


for my miſerable and much-injured ſex, I 
am not at liberty to go about in ſearch of the in- 


dividual whoſe mind would ſweetly mingle with 
mine. Barbarous fetters! cruel chains ! odious 


ſtate of ſociety! Oh, that the age of reaſon 
were but come, when no ſoft-ſouled maiden 
ſhall ſigh in vain |! 


In this joyleſs, comfortleſs, deſponding ſtate, ; | 


I fot ſome time remained. As I never at any time 
debaſed myſelf by houſhold cares, never attend- 


ed to any ſort of work, I always enjoyed the in- 


eſtunable privileg: of leiſure. Always idle, al- 
ways unemployed, the fermentation of my ideas 
reccived no interruption, They expanded, gene- 


rated, increaſed. The ſociety of the philoſophers 
gave a freſh ſupply to the fuel of my mind. [ 


became languid, reſtleſs, impatient, miſerable. 
But a mind of great porwers cannot long remain 
in a ſtate of inaQivity ; its ſenſations are ever rea- 


dy to be called forth. The remantic, frenzied fee- 


lings 
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Eng of fenſbilit y will fon generate an ofportunity 


or their on exertion. 


Happening to viſit Maria Sydney after the 


death of her mother, ſhe ſhewed me a letter the 
had juſt received from Henry. Ie fentiments 
were io tender, ſo delicate, fo aſi itonate, I per- 
ceived in every word the traces oi a mind formed 
for the pure delightful congeniality of mutual 
tenderneſs. A thouſand inſtances of his particu- 
lar attention to me, the laſt time he was at home, 
Tuſhed upon my mind. In going out to walk with 
his ſiſter through the ficlds, I remembered having 
once [truck upon the top of a itile, which I vain» 
»ly endeavourcd to get over, till Henry ſprung to 
my aſſiſtance, and with manly energetic fervour 
tore my petticoat from the ſtump in which it was 
entangled. Why did I not then perceive the ten- 


der emotion of his ſoul ! why was I blind to ſuch 
a proof of ſenſibility and afteQtion ! The letter, 


the important eventful letter, rouſed me from m 


lethargic ſlumber; every word thrilled through 


the fibres of my heart.. It awaked the ſleeping ex- 
tacies of my ſoul. I inhaled the balmy ſweetneſs 
which natural unſophiſticated affection ſheds 
through the human heart. O Hemy ! Henry! 
cried I, I perceive it is with thine my mind was 
formed to mingle. Thou art, from henceforth, 
the ſovereign arbiter of my fate 7 
The hour, the wiſhed for extatic hour of his 


return at length arrived. Excited by his ſenſa- 


tions, he hurried to our houſe the morning after 
his arrival; and in his looks, his manner, gave 


the moſt unequivocal proofs of the tender ſenti- 


ments that inſpired his mind. But till a myſte- 
rious reſerve ſeals his lips. Why does he not 
ſpeak ? Why does he not avow a paſſion ſo enno- 
bling, ſo worthy, ſo natural, and ah 7o fully re- 


vuned ! 
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turned! Female ſoibles, ſhrinking delicacies, why 
do you make me heitate to begin the ſubject 


Why ſhould I bl:afh to inform him of my affec- 
tion? O dear, often kiſſed reiigue ! {pulling up 
ſomething that was ſuſpended by a ribbon from 


her boſom) precious depoſir! choſen confidante 


of my tenderneſs ! how often haſt thou been wit- 
neſs to the convulſive ſtruggling ſigh ! How often 
has thy bright face been dimmed by the dear, de- 
licious, agonizing tears, which have ſtolen from 
my eyes! . 

« Is it Henry's picture!“ ſaid] Julia; how did 
you come by it? Did he preſent you with it him- 


Ef? 


© Ah, no! retur:;ed Briolgetina, fighing.? * it 
is a ſtolen memcnto; a theft of love. One day, 
on following his ſiſt /r into his bed- chamber, while 
he was out, I caſt my cres upon his clothes, as 


they hung upon a horſe; and perceiving a looſe 


button, which dangled from the coat he had juſt 
thrown off, I took my ſciſſars, and ſevered the 
thread by which it hung. I retired without being 

eived, and preſſed the button to my throb- 
ing boſom. O button ! button ! cried I, in the 
delicious ardour of exquiſite ſenſibility. Once 
the dear appendage of thy waſter's coat, thou 
ſhalt from henceſorth be the companion of Bridge- 
tina's boſom ; the ſolace of her tender ſorrows, 
the confidante of her afflitions! Ves; without 


_ reſerve ſhe ſhall murmur all her miſeries to thee.? 


Here Bridgetina ceaſed ; and Julia (bewildered, 
as ſhe oſten was by the illuſions of her own im- 
agination) was ftruck with aſtoniſhment at the ef- 
ſects of a fimilar illuſion on the mind of her 
friend. With regard to Bridgetina, ſhe very 
quickly perceived the fatal conſequences of yield- 
ing to the ſuggeſtions of a diſtempered fancy. She 
| 5 
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ſaw, that under the idea of cultivating mind, ſe 


had only been encouraging the miſchievous chi. 


meras of a teeming imagination 3 but never once 


did it occur to Julia, that ſhe was herſelf the 
victim of the very ſame ſpecies of folly. 80 


much eaſier is it for the mind's eye to pierce the 
faults of others, than to caſt a retroſpeclive glance 
upon its own. | 8 

The good- natured Julia, pitying the deluſion of 
her companion, earneſtly withed to ſave her from 
the mortification to which it muſt inevitably expoſe 
her. « My dear Bridgetina, ſaid ſhe, in a ſoft 
and gentle accent, you have very much ſurpri- 
fed me by the hiſtory of your feelings ; but I wiſh 
—T fear—indeed, I cannot help being very much 
afraid—that with regard to Henry Sydney, you 


' deceive yourſelf. If he loves you, why ſhould be 


not declare it?” | 
F he loves me!” repeated Bridgetina. Why 


that cruel if? Why ſhould he not love me? What 


reaſon can he give? Do you think I have not in- 
veſtigated the ſubject? Do you think I have not 
examined every reaſon, moral and phyſical, that 


he could have to offer againſt returning we - | 
ophiſe 


ſion? Do not think I have learned to philo 
for nothing. But I perceive you are prejudiced, 


continued ſhe; you do not enter into the ſine 


feelings of an exquiſite ſuſceptibility. O divine 
Heloife ! (pulling two volumes from her pocket) 


thou art the friend, whoſe ſentiments are ever 


ſoothing to the ſenſibilities of a too tender foul! 


So ſaying, ſhe put one volume into the hands of 


Julia, while the began to deyour the contents of 


the other herſelf. | 


Julia perceiving how impenetrable ſhe was to 


teaſon, took the book, and read till 


without 


Ly — — i — 5 | 


nience 


uſed e 
ford a 


ſhe fle 
hmple 


forme 


of {11 
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ſhe without troubling her with any further remon- 
his | frrance. 3 
nce At the hour of retiring to reſt, Julia firſt felt 
the | - the misfortune of Harriet's abſence. The ſettee 
Jo on which ſhe now reclined in the day, was to be 
the wheeled into che bed- chamber, and from thence 
nce } fhe was to be lifted into bed; in which the had 

hitherto been ſo carefully aſſiſted by Harriet, that 
of the had never experienced the ſmalleſt inconve- 
om nience from the removal. Poor Bridgetina, un- 
ole uſed even to aſliſt herſelf, was too helpleſs to af- 
oft ford aiiſtance to anocher; helpleſs and awkward 
ri- ſhe ſtood by, whiie the nurſe and Julia's maid, a 
iſh imple country girl t is blundering a manner per- 
ch formed their tale, nat Julia was in foe danger 
ou | of flippiag to ne ground, and in- attempting to 
he | aſſiſt hericifs had the thumb of her right hand 

| ſprained .Þ iuch a degtee, that on the following 
hy ine found herſelf totally incapable. of 
lat the uſual billet to her father. It was not 
= { without diflculty that the prevailed on Miſs Both- 
ot erim to become her amanuenſz, Nor was this 
at dhe only inſtance in Which Julia was made to feet 
ſ= | the abſence of Miſs (well. She now learned 
le by contraſt, how much the had been indebted to 
. the judicious management of that active and in- 
ne genious young friend. She now firſt felt the full 
ne value of chat ſcries of ſmall, quiet attentions, 
t) which, from the ungſtentatious manner in which 
er they bad been performed, had pafled almoſt un- 
If | noticed; aud now brit began to ſuſpect, that a 
of welkir:ormed mind, exerting its pervers to pro- 
of mote the appine's and comfort of thole within the 

teach of its cxertivus, might be little leis uſeful- 

to iy emploped than in forming ſpeculations upon 
e, | general utility. | | a 
uy | | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


| « Bleſt are thoſe, 
& Whoſe blood and judgment arc fo well commingl'd, 
« That they arc not as pipes for fortunc's finger, 
* to play what ſtop ſhe pleaie.” | 
| SHAKESPEARE, 


I N anſwer to the billet written by Miſs Botherm, |] 
Julia received from her mother the following | 
note 0 


- Lo 


« My dear Julia, 


e We are, you may believe, very much concer- 
ned at the unlucky accident which obliged you to 
make ute of the pen of Miſs Botherim; but hope, 
as ſhe ſays it is only a very flight ſprain, that it 
will ſoon be well; and beg that you may, for all 
our ſakes, be ſure to take proper care of yourſelf, 
| .. I am ſorry that my cold is till too bad to permit 
| me to ſee you to-day, as I have ſomething to com- 
municate that particularly concerns you. It is 
the reſult of a converſation which General Villers 
had yetterday with your father, but I have not 
now time to enter into particulars. I have {ent 
the things you mentioned, and with compliments 
to Miis Botherim, remain your very aftectionate 
mother, | 


« E. DELMOND.” 


« P. S. Your father has had a very good night, 
and defires his bleſling.” 


Something 
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e$omething to communicate _ particularly 
concerns me, repeated Julia, ↄgain examining 
the contents of the note, © the * of a conver- 


fation which General Villers had with my father. 


Ak! to well do 1 know what the ſubject of that 
converſ.tion was z the intelligence of Lady Page, 

conctrning the mean, degrading employment 
which the believed to be the occupation of Mr. 
Vallaton, has doubtleſs been communicated to 
the General 3 and my father now believes me ca- 
pable of carrying on a clandeſtine correſpondence 
with a hair-dreſſer! What -will he think of his 
Julia? How will his loſty * be wounded at 
the ſurmiſe of her baſeneſs? Perhaps he at this 
moment loads my name with curſes, and execrates 
me as the means of caſting a foul blot upon his 
hitherto-unſtained honour. Never, never will vey 


liſten to my explanation. Never, will he be 
ſuaded that it was but an idle frolic of Vallaton's $ 


youth, or that the man who could ſtoop to ſuch 
employment had the ſoul of a gentleman. No, 
Vallaton! dear, excellent, unfortunate Vallaton! 
I muit never ſee thee more. All hopes of recon- 
ciling my ſather to 8 wiſhes are at an end. And 
muſt I indeed tear thy image from my heart? Muſt 
I never again have x pleaſure of liſtening to thy 
converſation, never more be inſtrutted by thy phi- 
lolophy ? O cruel, cruel fate! how flat and joy- 
leis will the hear hours of exiſtence now drag 
on. ihow—" 

The mental foliloquy of Julia was here inter- 
rupted by the noiſe of ſteps in the paſſage: * 
liſtened : ſhe heard her name pronounced b 
well-known voice. The door opened, and 2 
laton bimſelf appeared before her. . 

An involuntary emotion of pleaſure palpitsted 


in the heart of *. In Vallaton $ countenance 


= 
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ſic beheld the rapturous expreſſion of unbounded 
joy. He knelt before her couch; he eagerly ſeiz- 
ed her extended hand, and preſſed it to his lips in 
the ſame manner which Julia had ſo often ſeen de. 
ſcribed in her favourite romances. 
« What an incident!“ cried Bridgetina. « Ah! 
Julia, Julia! how happy are you in having ſuch 
a lover! He is indeed a Hero !” 
After the firſt extravagant expreſſions of his 
joy were exhauſted, Vallaton took a chair by Ju- 
lia, and began to recount, in the moſt tender ac- 
cents, the hiſtory, of his own ſufferings ; the 
agony of his apprehenſions for the liſe of his 
adored Julia; the torture of ſuſpence; the pangs 
of abſence. But then to have again the extatic 
fchcity of beholding her, of ſeeing her ſo much 
recovered, of being once more permitted to con- 


verſe with her, to enjoy her converſation without 
j 


tear of interruption | It was an exceſs of happi- 
_ nels almoſt too cxquiſite for the preſent imperfect 
ſtate of nature to ſupport. 


« How divinely he ſpeaks!” cried Bridgetina. 


Tears of mingled gratitude and tenderneſs ſuf- 
fuſed the eyes of Julia, How could ſhe have 
the cruelty to mjure that happineſs, to deſtroy 
that ſweet and exquilite taſte of joy? Impoſſible. 
Ah] no. Let him enjoy the ſweet deluſion of 

hope for this one ſhort viſit ! Let me not ſo icon, 
| lo very ſoon give him back to all the ſhocking 
agony of deſpair! Who knows how dreadful 
might be the conſequences ?? 


Thus reaſoned Julia; and convinced by her 
own reaſoning, that humanity and juſtice demand- 
ed of her this conſideration for the feelings of 
Vallaton, ſhe ſuffered not one word of her father, 
or the apprehenſion of his difpicature to eſcape her 
| lips. She, however, jirmly reiolved not to per- 


*] 


| rived. 
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mit another viſit. This ſhe thouglit a proper ſa- 


ceriſice to duty; but ſince it wes to be the laſt time, 
why ſhould the not aſk him to ſtay to tea? Val- 


laton did not require that tlie invitation ſhould | 
be repeated. | 

At length, however, the hour of departure ar- 
Vallaton hoped he might be permitted the plea- 
ſure of enquiring after her health to-morrow ? 


The beſeeching look, the humble and ſubmiſſive 
air with which he ſpoke, penetrated the gentle 


heart of Julia. It was probable her mother might 
not come to-morrow, if ſhe did, it would be 


in the forenoon ; why then might ſhe not. ſee Val- 
| laton in the evening? She might then have an 


opportunity of acquainting him with her determin- 
ed reſolution of ſubmitting to the will of her fa- 
ther. It was not only proper, it was abſolute- 
ly — that ſhe ſhould ſee him for that pur- 
poſe. | 

During the moment of heſitation, while theſe 
thoughts rapidly hurried through her mind, a 
ſoft and involuntary ſigh eſcaped from her boſom : 
with an expreſſion of tender melancholy ſhe raiſ- 
ed her fine eyes to Vallaton, and in accents ſweet- 


et than the ſummer's breeze, ſhe deſired he would 
come to tea to-morrow, = 


He was no ſooner gone, than Bridgetina launched 


out into the moſt extravagant encomiums on his per- 


ſon and manners, but above all on his _ ſen- 


fbility. Happy Julia! thou haſt indeed a lover 


O Henry, Henry ! when ſhall I fce thee breath- 
ing the ſame tender accents at my feet? Would 
_ wert endowed with the ſenſibility of Valla- 
ton! . | 
When Bridgetina ſpoke of Henry, Julia per- 
VOL. I. | —— ceived 
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ceived nothing in her diſcourſe but the ravin 
of a diſtempered fancy. She pitied the imbeciſi- 


ty of her judgment, and deplored the weakneſs 


of her perception; but when ſhe uttered the prai- 
| ſes of Vallaton, how ſenſible, how judicious, huw 
juſt were her remarks! She appeared endowed 
with uncommon penetration, and was the friend 
whoſe congenial mind was moſt worthy of her 
confidence. She, ſhe knew, would oppoſe her 


intention of ſacrificing her inclination to duty, if 
ſuch a ſacrifice ſhould be required; but by com- 


bating her arguments, ſhe might herſclf become 


more enlightened. She had been told by the phi- 


loſophers, that views ought to be for ever chaag- 
ing, and that there was nothing ſo pernicious as 
| fixed principle. Perhaps ſhe might have been too 
haſty in her determination? There could be no 
harm in canvaſſing it. If right, it would bear 
the teſt of argument; if wrong, it had better 
be given up. Julia needed not to have given her- 
ſelf the trouble of diſcuiling the propriety of con- 
ſulting Bridgetina on her aftairs. Bridgetina was 
too much occupied by her own feelings to give her 
the hearing. With various conjectures concerning 


the motives of Henry's unuſual abſence, concer- ' 


ning his future plans and proſpects, and the rea- 
tons which induced his ſilence, while tender paſ- 
ſion, it wa evident, preyed upon his heart, the 
tongue of Bridgetina continued to vibrate, till the 
hour of reſi procured for Julia a ceſſation from 
its monotonous and unmuſical ſound. 


It was, indeed, the firſt day that Henry had 


omitted to enquire for Julia ſince her unfortu- 


nate confinement. The dangerous illneſs of Mrs. 
Martha Goodwin might weil have accounted for 
his abic ice; but of Mrs. Martha, or of the ne- 
ceity of his attendance upon her, Bridgetiua 

: 6 never 


— 


made 


1 
to 
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' never thought. The life of a prejudiced old wo- 
"man was, in her eſtimation, of little value, when 
compared with the . importunate ſenſations of exqui- 
ſenſebility. Theſe ought to have brought Henry 


the farm; nor ſhould the illneſs of any old 
woman, whoſe life could not promote the grand 
object of general utility, have detained him for a 


moment. 


Henry was of a different opinion. He had 


| from early infancy experienced from this good lady 


tion of the notice ſhc took of the /ch»o/-boy, would 
have been ſuſhcient to have inſured t itude 
of the man; but to this were added a thouſand 


ſo much kind attention, that the Tn recollec- 
2 


remembered proofs of the benevolence of her 
heart, and the excellence of her underſtanding. 


She was, beſides, the aunt of Harriet; and had 
to her ſupplied the place of a mother. From all 


| theſe united conſiderations he felt for Mrs. Martha 


a ſort of filial affection and eſteem; and with 


- filial ſorrow did he now perceive that her diſorder 


was far beyond the reach of human ſkill. 


One evening as ſhe returned from having ſpent 
the day with Julia and her niece, ſhe caught cold, 
by being expoſed to a ſudden ſhower ; but though 


ſhe continued indiſpoſed for the whole of the fol- 
lowing week, ſhe would not ſuffer Harriet to be 


made acquainted with her indiſpoſition. Ever 
_ accultomed to conſider otners more than herſelf, 
the thought of the loſs that Julia would ſuſtain 


in being deprived of the ſociety of Harriet, had 
repreſſed the defire of her heart, which yearned 
for the company of her favourite niece—a ſolace 


which a ſtrong preſeutiment aſiured her ſhe ſhould 
not long enjoy. | 


Even when Harriet was (as we have ſeen) at 
length ſcat for, her good aunt was ſo apprehen- 
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five of ber being too much alarmed on ker 
that ſhe earneſtly intreated Mari Anne to g0 to 
the piano- forte, that the ſound of muſick, reachin 
Harriet's ear on her firſt entrance into the houſe, 
might diſpel all gloomy apprehenſions. Her ſtra- 
tagem in part ſucceeded, and would have done 
ſo moſt completely, had not Harriet flown to the 
muſic-room, where ſhe beheld her ſiſter touching 
the inſtrument with her fingers, while her 
itreamed with tears, which as ſhe did not | 
to wipe, fell faſt upon her hands. At fight of 
her ſiſter, the young heart of the tender Mari. 
anne, unuſed to ſuppreſs its emotions {ſwelled al- 
moſt to burſting. She flew into the arms of Har- 
riet, and wept and ſobbed without reflraint upon 
her neck. | 
Dr. Orwell entered unperceived. He gently 
threw his arms round both his lovely daughters, 
and fondly preſſed them to his heart. M 
dear girls, (ſaid he) I cannot wonder at your if 
fliction, but your aunt ſtil] lives; and it is our 
duty, as I am perſuaded it is your with, to pro- 
mote the eaſe and happineſs of her remaining 
term of life, whatever that may be. To do fo 
effectually, we muſt ſuppreſs the ſelfiſh indulgence 
of our own feelings. We muſt dry our tears. 
We mult, however painful the taſk, exert our 


reſolution.” 
And is there, then, no hope ? cried Har- 
« While life remains, there muſt be ſome, my 


love; replied her father. « But it would embit- 
ter the exiſtence of my ſiſter to ſee you thus. If 
you would not materially injure her, you muſt 
conquer theſe ſtrong emotions of forrow—you 
mult be calm.” Ce | | 
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II will, I will, ſaid Harriet; * lead me to her, 
and you ſhall ſee how well I will behave.” ; 
When they entere.| the apartment of Mrs. 
Martha, Henry was ſitting at a table by the door, 
writing a preſcription. His countenauce becrayed 
his fears. | w_ 
« Waat is my aunt's diſorder ?? ſaid Harriet ea- 
rly, in a low voice, keeping in her breath while 
the liſtened for his anſwer. 
lt is an inflammation on her lungs,” replied 
Henry. „She muſt be kept very quiet; ſtrong 
emotion would be injurious to her. Therefore, 
dear Harriet, be compoſed.“ . 


The feelings of Harriet were naturally acute. 
| Her ſenſatiohs of pain and pleaſure, of grief and 
| joy, were keen aud lively; but education and ha- 
bit had now ſo well taught pailion to ſubmit to 
the control of reaſon, that ſhe was ever miſtreſs 
| of herſelſ. The alteration which ſhe perceived in 
the countenance of her beloved friend, gave her - 
the ſevereſt ſhock ſhe had ever yet experienced. 
She, however, neither ſcreamed, nor fainted, nor 
fell into hyſterics, but fat down quietly by her 
aunt's bed-ſide, and attentively liſtened to every 
word ſhe uttered, and watched every motion of 
her eyes, as well as the tears. which the could 
not rettrain, bat which ſell in ſilence, would per- 
lar- | mit. She fat up with her all night, which her 

| aunt (who was ſenſible ſhe would have ſuffered 
my more by leaving her) did not oppole. 


bit= | At the requeſt of her aunt, Harriet read to her 
If | a ſelect portion of the New Teitament; it was 
uſt the laſt diſcourſe of our Saviour to his diſciples, 


you 2 recorded by St. John. When ſhe had finiſhed, 
* My dear Harriet,” faid the dying aunt, in a 
ill, voice which ſeemed inſpired with new energy as 
| the ſpake, „My dear, dear Harriet ! if ever, in 
| L 3 the 
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the courſe of life, a ſceptical doubt ſhould be 
ſuggeſted to your mind under the falſe colour of 
philoſophy, hint of this night. Recollect the 


comfort your dying friend received from theſe laſt - 


words of her beloved Maſter. Remember, how 
In theſe awful moments the was ſupported by 
the firm hopes of immortality. 
child ! could I but make you ſenſible of the peace, 
the ineſſable peace, that at this moment ſoothes 


my heart, you would not be ſo ſelliſh as to weep. 


I would, indeed, for your ſake, have been con- 
tented to have lived a little longer. You are in 


a ſituation that requires the guiding hand of expe- | 


rience ; but I leave you under the protection of 
an all- powerful Gop, who has given you a father, 
worthy not only of your filial affection, but of 
= unbounded confidence and friendſhip. [1 
| have, however, in the proſpect of the event that 
I feel will now ſoon take place, employed the lei- 
ſure moments of the laſt three days in arranging 
upon paper my thoughts upon a ſubject w 

nearly concerns your peace. Read it with atten- 
tion. It is the lait memento of affection. Do 
not grieve ſo, my ſweeteſt, beſt of girls! do not 


murmur at a change which is for me full of hope 


and joy! I would ſay more—but am fatigued, 
and muit try to obtain repoſe.” : 

Harriet found it very difficult to ſuppreſs her 
emotion, but ſhe neverthelcſs ſucceeded, and did 
not diſturb the ſucceeding ſilence by one articw. 
late ſigh. 95 

In the morning Dector Sydney found his pa- 
ticut fo very ill, that he earneſtly recommended 
ſending to a town, about eight miles diſtant, for 
further medical advice. His deſire was imme- 
diately complicd with by Doctor Orwell, and 
about two o'clock the ſame day the FO 
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who was a gentleman of great and deferved ce- 
lebrity, arrived. He no ſooner ſaw the panent, 
than he frankly declared there were no hopes. 
Doctor Sydney had (he fail) already ordered 
every poſſible remedy z and all he could now do, 
wis to recommend a repetition of what had been 
already done. | 

The ſentence was as afflilive to the affectionate 
friends of the good old lady, as if it had been 
In the deep ſorrow painted 
upon every countenance, ſhe plainly read the opi- 
nion of the phyſician; but it had upon her a very . 
different effect from that which it had produced 
upon her friends. She became more aumatcd, 
more cheerful, and collected. 

« Who would have thought, {ſaid ſhe, ſmiling) 
that ali this concern ſhould appear about a poor, 


' ſolitary old maid? Alas! how abortive are the 


deligns and deũres of mortals ! How many ma 
E in the ſong of Mary, and ſay, Behold, the 
ungry are filled with good things, and the rich 

are ſent empty away l' How many have married 
trom the apprehenfion of a deſolate old age, hive. 
ha their hopes crowned by a numerous family, 
and yet have had their eyes cloſed by the unfcel- 
ing hand of a mercenary or a ſtranger. Whilſt 
I-O my gracious Gop | how different haſt thou 
made my lot !—Yes, my children, I feel all your 

affection, all your tendderneſs; it is a cordial, a 
balmy cordial ro my heart.” * 
Oh, my aunt!” cried Harriet, kiſſiag her col: 
hand; my more than mother ! what do we not 
owe you l' | 

Marianne, unable to ſtifle the loud ſobs which 
role from her tender heart, hid her face in the 
bed clothes, and gave vent to her feelings. It 
was a firit-fruit offering to ſorrow, ardent and 


Ancere. Her aunt perceived, but ſaw is would 
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be in vain to check, her emotions; and therefore 


did not *ſeem to obſerve them. She aſked for 
drink, which, when Harriet reached, ſhe found 


her own hands unable to raiſe to her head. Har. | 
riet held the cup to her lips, ſhe drank it off, 


and then with a pleaſant ſmile, ſaid, © And now, 
my good friends, tell me how much the better 
ſhould IT at this moment be, if I had been born 
heireſs to ſiſty thouſand pounds? Or if double 
that ſum were now in my poſſeſſion, would m 
bed be eaſier, or my beverage taſte the ſweeter ? 
I was born to no fortune. I never was miſtreſs 
of any. Cordial friendſhip has been my rich in- 
hcritance, and my patrimony the ptotecting fa - 
vour of the Moit High! 
that merciful Gop, who. from my earlieſt youth 
has been my hope, and my ſtay, and who is now 
about to my portion for ever! Amen, amen!” 
As the ſaid theſe words, the claſped her hands 


upon her boſom, and ſhutting her eyes, remained 


as if in mental prayer.“ Henry alone perceived 
that ſhe was gone for ever. | 

We ſhall paſs over the ſucceeding ſcene in 
ſilence. To thoſe whoſe hearts have already been 
lacerated by the laſt ſigh of a friend, the deſcrip- 

tion would be ſuperfluous. By thoſe who have 
never witneſſed a ſcene of ſorrow, it would not 
be underitood. Suſſice it then to ſay, that a more 
ſincere or tender tribute of grief was never paid 
to the memory of excellence. 


Maria Sydney flew to the conſolation of her 


friends. She had herſelf lately mourned the my 


Such, my young reader, is the picture of a death. bed; 


not drawn from imagination, but from real life. It is a faithful 
traufcript taken from the record of memory. Who can read 


it, and not exclaim with the ſon of Balak, let me die the 
Ucath of the rightcous, ang let my laſt end be like hive” 
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| fa parent; and what ſo well qualiſies us for 


the tener ozfices of ſympathy, as the experience 
of aſliction ? Her good father was never a ſtran— 
ger in the houſe of mourning z and as for Henry, 
his tears mingled with the tears of Harriet, and 
his whole heart ſeemed to ſhare in her ſorrow. 
Nor was his ſympathy confined to Harriet, nei- 
ther did ſhe entirely engroſs his attention: he ws 


to Dr. Orwell, upon this occaſion, as a ſen; 


and never are the tender oilices of friendinip fo 
gratefully acknowledged by the heart, as when 
pride and vanity (thoſe repeliers of ſocial attec- 
tion) are annihilated by the firoke of forrow. If 
the heart of the father were penetrate:| by the 
tender attentions of Henry, could the heart of 
the daughter be inſenſible to their value? Surely 
not : our readers will not ſuppole it. 
The letter, mentioned by Mrs. Martha, was 
found in her bureau, addreſſed to Harriet; but 
it was not till aſter the elapſe of ſeveral days, 
that ſhe could prevail upon herſelf to read it. At 
length, ſhutting herſelf up in her own apartment, 
ſhe took it out, Jropped a tear upon the ſeal, 
opened it, and rcad as follows: SN 
Before my beloved Harriet peruſes this pa- 
per, the hand that writes it will have been ſent 
to mingle with its parent duit the heart th:t 
dictates, will have ceaſed to beat, but the ſpirit, 
which animates and informs it, will {till exiſt; 
and no idea of any ſtate of exiſtence can 1 at 
preſent form to my mind, in which the intereſt 
I take in the happineſs of thoſe now ſo dear to 


my heart, can be forgotten. If recollection and 


intelligence remain, that intereſt can never ceaſe. 
Perhaps I may ſtill be permitted to watch over my 


darling child. Perhaps—but in vain do I endea- 


vour to penetrate the veil ſo wiſely drawn; in 


vain I weary myſelf with conjectures ; a little, 


a very 
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a very little time will put me fully in poſſeſſion 


of the awful ſecret. 


« Certain, however, that whatever you may be 


to me, to you I muſt inevitably be ſoon, as to 
this life, loſt—I would employ the little ſtrength 
that is yet left me, in the manner that may beſt 
obviate that loſs to my dear children. 


„Offspring of a beloved filter ! dear pledges I 


of her affection l committed to my care by her 
dying breath; ye are witneſſes of the manner in 
which I have endeavoured to ſupply to you a mo- 
[ther's care, a mother's tenderneſs. From the 
manſions of the bleſſed ſhe now beholds you, 
pure as her own unſpotted ſoul! She fees the 


amiable diſpoſitions that inſpired her own breaſt, 


renewed in yours ; and if aught below can add 
to the happineſs of angelic ſpirits, hers is increaſ- 
ed by the promiſe of your virtues ! 

« You, my Harriet, are now arrived at a pe- 
riod which may poſſibly fix the happineſs of your 
future life. Hitherto all has been the ſunſhine 
of peace, the uninterrupted ſerenity of domeſtic 
bliſs. But I now behold you about to launch up- 
on a dangerous ocean, where hidden rocks and 
quick-ſands may ſhipwreck all your hopes. Con- 
ſider this letter as a chart by which you may fo 
ſteer your courſe, as to avoid the moſt fatal dan- 
gers of the voyage. | 


« Your mind is cultivated, your heart is fin- 


cere. Pious, affectionate, benevolent, and pure, 
the love of virtue now reigns the ruling paſſion 
of your breaſt. But the love of virtue, however 
ardent and ſincere, will not always be ſufficient to 
keep us in her true and proper path. Imagina- 
tion is for ever raiſing a bewildering miſt, which 
diſtorts every object in ſuch a manner, that the 
path of paſhon is often miſtaken for the road of 


virtue; nor is the miſlake diſcovered, till cruel 
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diſappointment and bitter ſorrow point out, ton 
late, the fatal error. A philoſopher, who, it may 
be preſumed, ſpoxe from experience, tells us, 
that when the heart is barred againſt the paiſions 
while they preſent themſelves in their own form, 
they put on the maſs of wiſdom to attack us by 
ſurpriſe 3 they borrow the language of reaſon to 
ſeduce us from her maxims.“ 

« Our ſex is more particularly expoſed to this 
illuſion. Our whole courſe of education is, in 


general, calculated to give additional force to the 


power of imagination, and to weaken, in a cor- 
reſpondent degree, the influence of judgment. 
You, my Harriet, have in this reſpect an advan- 
tage over many of your ſex. You have been 
early inſtructed in the neceſſity of ſubmitting the 
paſſions to the authority of reaſon; you have 
learned to control the throbbing tumult of the 
heart, when it beats for ſelfiſh ſorrows; and by 
directing your attention to the real ſufferings of 
others, you have been taught to eſtimate your 
own, not by the exaggeretcd repreſentations of 
felf-love, but by the eternal rules of impartial 
truth and juſtice. Your mind has not been ſuffer- 
ed to run wild in the fairy field of fiction; it has 
been turned to ſubjeAQs of real and permanent 
utility. And yet, my Harriet, with all theſe ad- 
vantages on your ſide, much I fear me, that paſ- 
hon has already gained an influence over your 
heart, which may coſt you many pangs to break. 
That conſcious heart (it I am not much miſta- 
ken) at this moment anticipates the mention of 
Henry Sydney's name. Yes, my deareſt niece, I 
have ſeen the progreſs this amiable young man 
has made in your affections; nor can I wonder, 
that a diſpoſition and virtues ſo ſimilar to your 

| own 
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own ſhould have made an impreſſion on your un- 
guarded heart. | 5 

« Henry, I confeſs, is worthy of you; I know 
no man ſo truly worthy of my Harriet (and how 
in higher terms can I ſpeak his eulogium ?) But, 
alas ! my dear, the beautiful union of congenial 
ſouls is a ſight ſeldom to be bcheld on earth! 
Henry is genteelly educated, he is reſpecta- 
bly connected; but Henry is poor —he cannot 
marry without a fortune; it would in him be 
folly in the extreme to co fo, as certain ruin muſt 
be the inevitable conſequence. | 

« What then, ſuppoſing it to be mutual, is to 
become of this romantic paſſion ? 

Experience bids me tell you, that if Henry 
leave W-— without any declaration of his love, 
he will, like many other men, equally amiable 
and equally beloved, in the buſtle of the world, 
loſe by degrees this (at preſent) ſtrong impreſſion, 
and at length in other connections forget the at- 
tachment of his youth. - 

« If, impelled by paſſion, he ſeeks before his 
departure to bind you in the ſolemn tie of an en- 
gagement, how injurious to the future peace of 
both may this imprudent engagement prove ? 
That mixture of affection, gratitude, and eſteem, 
which conſtitutes the greater part of the. paſſion in 
the breaſt of woman, is a ſeiniment in:creaſed b 
abſence, and foſtered by imagination in the boſom 
of retirement. But, alas! in the other ſex as 
the paſhon is generally leſs pure, ſo it is natu- 
rally leſs permanent. Whatever engagen:ents 
Henry forms, I make no doubt a principle of ho- 
nour will compel him to fulfil. ' But on ſuch 
terms could my Harriet be happy? Could ſhe be 
happy in being united to a man who, perhaps, 
at the very moment ol that union was the prey of 
Tegret, or at leaſt who had exchanged the ſenſa- 
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tions ot ten derneſs for the chilling cold of ind i- 
ference? I know ſhe could not. | | 
6 have proceeded upon the ſuppoſition of 
Henry's attachment being at preſent real aud ſin- 
cere; but even in this reſpect, my Harriet, we 
may be miſtaken. Henry may prefer your ſocie- 
ty to that of any other young woman in the 
ſmall circle of W „and yet be far from har- 
bouring any ſentiment warmer than eſteem. 


Should you be convinced of this, {and you are 

net ſo much the ſlave of vanity as to repel the 
conviction) I have little to fear for you. Every 
ſentiment of delicacy would, in this caſe, aid 


the dictates of judgment; and paſſion, all pow- 
erſul as it is by imagination repreſented to be, 
would quickly be annihilated. ; | 
4 If love is to be thus eaſily conquered by the 
ſuggeſtions of pride, why ſhould it reſiſt the re- 
monſtrances of reafon ? Alas ! becauſe ſelf-love 
rejects her ſalutary counſel. Self-love, ever the 
advocate of the preſent paſſion, repreſents her do- 
minion as eternal, and her overthrow as impoſ- 
ſible. Liſten not to her deluſive voice, or believe 
any thing impoſſible to virtue. | 
.« Inſtead of ſupinely deploring the circum- 


' ſtances which render the encouragement of this 


paſſion improper, exert your mind to conſider 
them with attention. Let not imagination alter 
their form, or under the ſpecious but falſe hope 
of ſome unforeſeen beheſt of fortune, divert 

ur attention from the contemplation of reality. 
i power were granted me to make you happy in 
the way your heart would dictate, how ſhould I 
rejoice in procuring for you the accompliſhment 
of your wiſhes! But is, then, your Heavenly 


| Father leſs benevolent and kind? No: his 


goodneſs is infinite ;z but his wiſdom is infinite alfo ! 
What to my weak and limited apprehenſion might 
I appear 
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appear the means of happineſs, Divine Wiſdom 


may perceive to be the very reverſe. Beſore Him 
lies the whole ſucceſſion of events, which are to 
fill up your exiſtence. It is in his power to ar- 
range and model them at his pleaſure; and ſo to 


adapt one thing to another, as to fulfil his pro- 


miſe of making all work together for good to thoſe 
who love Him. Were this life intended for our 
ultimate ſcene of enjoyment, we may from the 


proviſion we fee made for the inferior creation, be 


convinced that our innocent inclinations ſhould 


not be thwarted in their courſe. But can we who 


believe it only a probationaty ſtate, in which we 
are to be fitted and prepared for the enjoyment of 
a ſuperiog one, can we be ſurpriſed, if here we do 
not meet the fruition of our wiſhes ? If reſigna- 
tion were not a neceſſary trial of our virtuz, can 
we believe that we ſhould be ſo frequently called 
on to reſign ? 5 

* Doth wiſdom, then, exact a gloomy direlic- 
tion of the pleaſures of life? Becauſe the cup 
of enjoyment be not always filled exactly as our 
_ fooliſh fancies would direct, are we with peeviſh- 
neſs to daſh it from our lips? Ah! no. The 
heart that is properly impreſſed with a ſenſe of 


the Divine goodneſs, and firmly perſuaded of the 


Divine ſuperintendence, will not refuſe to taſte of 
the bleſſings by which it is ſurrounded, becauſe 
the fancied good on which imagination doated, 
has been withheld. It is pride and infidelity that 


produce the querulous murmurs of diſcontent. 


By reſigning the events of our life to Him whoſe 
all-ſeeing eye can alone ſurvey the whole of our 
exiſtence, we double every enjoyment, we en- 
hance the value of every bleſſing. In teaching 


our hearts to yield a ready acquieſcence to his will, 
we equally diveſt of its ſting the dart of * 
and 
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and the ſharper (O how much ſharper !) arrow of 


diſappointment |! 


„Think not that this is the language of decla- 
mation. No, my Harriet, it is the ſober dictate 
of experience. Time has not taught me to for- 
get the cruel pang of diſappointed love, but it has 
taught me to rejoice in the diſappointment that 
coſt me once ſo dear. Nor is it only in this aw- 
ful moment, when „ ſtanding on eternity's dread 


| brink,” the objects of former intereſt neceſſarily 


lefſening on the view, that this conviction has 
been imprefſed upon my heart. No; it has for 
years been the ſubject of my gratitude and thank- 
fulneſs to the Supreme DireQtor of events. I 
have ſeen, that, in ſpite of myſelf, I could be 


| bleſſed; and have been long taught to acknow- 


ledge the poſſibility of being made happy in ano- 
ther way beſides my own; nay, happy in the 
very loſs of that in which I fooliſhly imagined all 
happineſs to be compriſed. I do not ſay that this 
was the work of a moment; but I can ſay with 


| truth, that I attribute much of the tranquillity 


and real happineſs of my after life to a proper 
improvement of my diſappointment. 


© Sweet arc the uſcs of adverſity.” 


Zy ſtruggling with paſſion, I invigorated my 


virtue; by ſubduing it, I exalted the empire of 
| . reaſon in my breaſt. I learned to take a different 
view of life and its purſuits. I no longer cheriſh- 


ed the idea, that all happineſs was compriſed in 
proſperous love 3 and that the lives of ſuch as 


{| were united by the tender bonds of mutual af- 


ſection, muſt inevitably be crowned with wncloud- 
ed felicity, A courſe of viſits to two or three 
couples of my acquaintance, who kad married for 
Bade ERS love, f 
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Jove, ſufficiently convinced me of the fallacy of 
this opinion. 
&« Still the forlorn ſtate of celibacy, the neglect, 


the ridicule to which it is expofed, threw at times 


a temporary damp upon my ſpirits, and might, 
perhaps, have betrayed me into that diſcontent, 
which is, alas ! but too often viſible in ancient 
maidens, had not I learned fairly to look my ſitu- 
ation in the face, and boldly to examine how far 
the opinion of the world (that is to ſay, of the 
filly, the thoughtleſs, and the infignificant) ought 
to affect my happineſs. 


« I perceived, that the conſcious dignity of the 


being who endeavours to fulfil the dutics of hu- 
manity, and to make progreſſive improvement in 
knowledge and in virtue, ought to be ſuperior to 
ſituation 3 and by degrees loſt all anxiety about 
appearing happy, in the conſciouſneſs of being re- 
ally ſo. In the approbation of my own con- 


ſcience 3 in the endearments of friendſhip; in the 


| gratitude of thoſe I have endeavoured to ſerve, 
or to comfort; and in that undiſturbed peace 
which is the excluſive privilege of the unmarried 


I have found an ample recompence for the morti- 


fication of hearing myſelf called Mrs. Martha. 

« Think not, my Harriet, that by any thing 
J have faid, it is my intention to recommend to 
you a determined reſolution of remaining in the 
ſingle ſtate. All I mean is, to convince you that 
it is not ſimply in ſituation to make us either hap- 


py or miſerable; to impreſs upon your mind a_ 


conviction of the poſſibility of conquering the 
moſt deeply-rooted and fondly cheriſhed paſſion; 
and to aſſure you, that the notion of its being 
impracticable is both falſe and fooliſh. 3 
If, upon a candid and impartial view of the 
circumſtances to which I have alluded, you per- 


ceive the neceſlity of baniſhing from your boſom 


a paſſion 
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u paſſion which may lead to the deſtruction of 
your peace; I truſt you have more ſtrength of 
mind, more real virtue, fortitude, and courage, 
than to ſhrink from the painful taſk. Depend- 


ing on this, I ſhall not throw away the time that 


is now to me ſo precious, in adducing any fur- 
ther arguments to prove the neceſſity of this di- 
reliction of your preſent affection; but ſhall 
while ſtrength permits, give you a few inſtructions 
concerning the moſt eſſicacious mode of proceed- 
ing, in order to enſure a victory. 5 

« In the firſt place, I would earneſtly adviſe 
you never to make a confidante of the paſſion pru- 
dence bids you conquer. At the deſcription of 
our own feelings, imagination takes fire, while 
the appearance of ſympathy feeds the conſum- 
ing and deſtructive flame. Few, very few, have 
ſuticient virtue to oppoſe the current of a friend's 
deſires; nor is it probable, that thoſe who have 
will be often choſen for boſom confidantes. In 


diſburthening our hearts, we ſeem rather more 


ſolicitous to obtain a ſanction to our paſhons, 
than to be put upon a method of conquering 
them ; and I can ſay from experience, in looking 


back upon my palt life, that I never did any thing 


which on cool reflection I had reaſon to regret, to 
which I was not ſpurred on by the injudicicus 
advice of ſome too zcaious friend. FO TD 


« I would, therefore, recommend to my dear 


girl to avoid the dangerous condolence of a tender 
and iympathetic mind. Should your heart ever 
feel depreſſed from ſtruggling with its emotions; 
ſhould your ſpirits be inclined to fink, and imag- 
mation prompt you to believe that your own ſuf- 
ferings exceed the ſutfcrings of your fellow- mor- 


| tals; tcek not to diiſipate this gloom in ſcenes of 
amuſement, which will only increaſe your me- 


. dancholy—but turn your ſteps to the houſe of 


ſorrow 
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forrow—fly to comfort the afflicted to bind up 
the wounds of the broken in heart; and when 
you contemplate the real miſeries of life, you will 
bluſh at having grieved for fancied ills. Oh, may 
never deeper ſorrow wound the heart of my be- 
loved child! 

« Since the events of life are placed beyond 
our reach, ſince it is ſo ſeldom in our power to 
regulate them to our wiſhes, it is the wiſeſt part 
we can purſue, to regulate our deſires in ſuch a 
manner as may prevent our becoming the prey of 


diſcontent, and loſing the enjoyment of the bleſ. 


ſings that are left us, in perverſe and abortive 
murmurs at inevitable deſtiny. I have heard ma- 
ny different methods of obtaining this defirable 
frame of mind recommended to our uſe ; but 
upon trial have found all to fail, except an hum- 


ble and heart-felt confidence in the over-ruling 


providence of our great Creator. 
Fear not, then, my beloved child, to commit 
the events of your life to the care of that Hea- 
venly Father, without whoſe knowledge even a 


ſparrow falls not to the ground. If your deſires 


are fulfilled, accept it as a boon from Him who 


alone can turn it to a bleſſing. If your wiſhes 
are diſappointed, by the previous ſolemn dedica- 
tion of your will diſapppintment will be diveſted 
of its bitterneſs, in the ſtruggle of contending 
paſſions, the heart that is determined to ſubmit to 


no law but that of duty, will ever come off vic- 


torious; but the victory will be doubly eaſy, 
when the prevailing motive is armed with the 
ſtrength of the Mott High. 

« I know there are, who in the hey-day of 
health and ſpirits, would ſcoff at this, as the mere 
effuſions of enthuſiaſm ; but when they ſhall ar- 
rive at the cluſe of life—when, like me, they 
Mall ſtand on the threſhold of eternity—when, 
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| „from the tomb 
* Truth, radiant goddeſs} ſallies on theiryJou), 
« And puts Deluſion's duſty train to flight, 


nd on it. their deriſion will be at an end. 
« My ſtrength is exhauſted. I can hold my pen 
no longer. Adieu! deareſt, beſt of girls! adieu. 


May we meet in the regions of everlaſting felicity ! 


and till then may the Gop of mercies take thee 
under his protection 
« Amen! and farewell! M. G.” 


CHAP. XXVI. 


„Lovers and madmen have ſuch ſ-ething brains, 
« Such ſhaping f..ntafies, that apprehend 


« More than cool reaſon ever co:mprekends,” | 
SUAKESPEARE, 


Your cold is better, this morning, my 
dear;” ſaid Captain Delmond to his wife, as ſhe 


- poured out his chocolate. 


(I think it is;' replied Mrs. Delmond. 

« 'The day appears to be remarkably fine ;” ſaid 
Captain Delmond, looking towards the road that 
led to the farm. 

© It is a very good day-z' anſwered his wife. 

« I think a walk would be of fervice to you, 


my dear;“ ſaid the Captain. 


« Perhaps it miyitt;* replied Mrs. Delmond. 

« It is a long time fince you have feen poor 
Julia” fail che Captain. | 

© It will be a week on Thurfday ;' ſaid Mrs. 
Delmond. 

If the reader never has had any acquaintance 
with the race of the Forpids, he will naturally 
805 88 conclude 
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conclude, that dear Mrs. Delmond was either fo 
intent upon making breakfaſt, or had her mind ſo 
occupied by ſome ſubject of importance, that the 
meaning of her huſband in all theſe ſeveral hints 
concerning the weather, &c. entirely eſcaped her 
obſervation. © 

« Mrs. Delmond, however, was neither abſent 
nor ſtupid. She was perfectly well acquainted 
with her huſband's mcaning 3 the firſt, and 
before ſhe came to breakfalt, had determined to 
viſit Julia as ſoon as it was over. But the frauk 
communication of her deſign would, perhaps, 


have afforded too much pleaſure to her huſband, 


and might have produced that unclouded cheerful- 
neſs, which at the time of meals is by many peo- 
ple deemed fo prejudicial to health. Forming 


our opinion from obſervation, we ſhould believe 


it to be a part of the medical creed of many wiſe 
perſonages, that the motion of the juices of the 
. Romach, ſo neceſſary to the proeeſs of digeſtion, 
is happily augmented and aſſiſted by a due propor- 


tion of what is called fretting. Nor can we ſuf- 


ficiently admire the tender care that is taken by 
many heads of families, in the due adminiſtration 
of this powerful ftimulant, to all who have the 
happineſs of ſharing in their family repaſts. 


Whether Mrs. Delmond had actually ſtudi.d 


this theory, we have never been able to learn; but 
as far as her powers could extend, ſhe frequently 


put it in practice. Theſe powers, it is true, were 


very circumſcribed. She could not, by breaking 
into a violent pathion becauſe the fowls had got 
three turns too much or too little, promote the 
digeſtion of thoſe who had the pleaſure of fitting 
at her table. She could neither fret nor fume, 
nor {wear at the cook for the health of her friends, 
(a privilege reſerved for us lords of the creation ;) 
the could only contrive to ſmother the blaze of 

cheeriul- 
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cheerſulneſs; by a look of penſive ſadneſs, or an 
apropos reprimand to the attendant, in the ver 
middle of ſome good ſtory of her huſband's, or 
ſome lively ſally of her daughter's, to which ſhe 
ſaw him attending with uncommon glee. She 
now obſerved, that he wiſhed to talk of Julia; 
and though her own inclination would have led 
her to the ſame ſubject, ſhe, out of pure regard 
(no doubt) to his digeſtion, -reſolved to baulk his 
intention, and to introduce ſome other topic of 
diſcourſe. She talked of the ſoot having fallen 
down the kitchen chimney. Why, then, I ſup- 
pole it is time to have it ſwept,” ſaid the Captain. 
elt is but a month ſince it was ſwept,” ſaid 
Mrs. Delmond, and I do not fee the good of 
having it ſwept again. 

« What, then, would you have done with it ?” 
faid Captain Delmond. = 

« I do not know, indeed, replied the lady. 

« [ wiſh,” ſaid the Captain, „you would take 
a walk to viſit Julia to-day. I have been thinking 
of her all night. This propoſal of Major Min- 
den's— | 

Pray pull the bell,“ ſaid Mrs. Delmond. 

« For what?” ſaid the Captain, ſome-what 
teſtily. 1 | 
Only to take the things, replied Mrs. Del- 
mond. | 

« The things may ſtand,” ſaid the Captain, 
taking his hand from the bell. „I was ſpeaking 


of this propoſal of Major Minden'v: it is a ſe- 


rious buſineſs, the happineſs of our dear girl's 
life may depend upon it. - His fortune is preat, 
his family is honourable 3 but I cannot help wiſn- 
ing that we knew ſomething more of his temper 
and diſpoſitions. His manners are pleaſing, and 
his countenance has the appearance of much 
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good-humovr : don't you think ſo, my dear ?” 
I did not take much notice of it, faid Mrs. 
Delmond. | 

« Do you think it will be proper to mention the 
affair to Julia ?“ ſaid the Captain. 

« I really do not know, ſaid Mrs, Delmond. 

« I think it will,” ſaid the Captain, « I have 
ever diſliked concealment. It appears to me to 


have ſomething in it diſingenuous and diſhonoura- 


ble, and is ſeldom, very ſeldom neceſſary. It is 
the mean trick of timid and daſtardly minds, and 
does more miſchief in the world than ever was 
atchieved by blunt ſincerity. Inform her, then, 
my dear; but at the fame time aſſure her that 
Here the maid entered, Mrs. Delmond continued 
to addreſs her in an under-voice, while ſhe cleared 
the breakfaſt-table, and then getting up, bade her 


huſband good-bye, and went to prepare herſelf 


for her walk. | 
She found Julia wonderfully better than when 


ſhe had ſeen her laſt, though her ſpirits were now 


more languid than the had at that time obſerved 
them. 5 

Julia, who expected every moment that her 
mother would mention Vallaton, found her heart 
palpitate as often as ſhe obſerved her about to 
open her lips. She ſoon perceived, however, 
that the preſence of Bridgetina preſented an ob- 


ſtacle to Mrs. Delmond, who was not weil enough 


acquainted with that young lady to ſpeak of family 
matters before her without reſtraint. Julia, there- 
fore, delicately hinted to her friend, that ſhe wiſh- 


ed to have iome converſation with her mother in 
private - but in vain. Every hint was loſt on Bridzʒ 
getma, whoſe mind was io completely uccupied 


in diſcuihon and mveit.yation ot abſtract theory, 


as ty c ally loſt to the perception of all that 


was obvious to common obſervation. Juit as 


thoſe 
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| thoſe whoſe optics, by being conſtantly employ- 
| ed on diſtant objects, loſe the power of ſeeing 
| whatever comes cloſe to the eye. 


Perceiving that Bridgetina would not move, Ju- 


| la had recourſe to whiſpering, and at length, in 


avery low and tremulous voice, aſked Mrs. Del- 


mond whether ſhe had not ſomething to communi- 


cate ? 

« Yes,” replied her mother, « ] have a great 
many things to tell you, but not before Miſs Both- 
erim.” 

She is reading, ſaid Julia, © and will not take 
any notice.” 

« You are then going to be married,” ſaid Mrs. 


| Delmond, in a lovg whiſper. 


« Heavens ' ſaid Julia, what my dear mother, 


| do you mean? Indeed, indeed, you do me injuſ- 


tice; I never will do any thing without my father's 
full and free conſent.” 
« But he has your father's conſent,” whiſper- 


ed Mrs. Delmond. 


Has l' repeated Julia in extacy, has my fa- 
ther's conſent! impoſſible. How? where? 
which way did it come about? It is ſurely alla 
dream, an enchanting viſion : O tell me quickly 
how it happened.” 

« General Villers brought him yeſterday to our 


| houſe,” replied Mrs. Delmond, « and ſpoke of 
him fo highly to your father, when he propoſed 


the buſineſs to him 
General Villers then propoſed it” exclaimed 


« Yes,” anna her a « jt was General 
Villers that ſpoke ſor him; and got your father's 
conſent that he ſhould viſit you as a lover. So you 


muſt make haſte and get well, for you ſee what 


awaits you.“ 
c It 
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© It is wonderful! ſaid Julia. But how good 
it was of the dear General! and how delicate to 


make ſure of my father's. conſent, before he made | 


any direct propoſals to myſelf.” 

« It was very proper to be ſure;” ſaid Md. 
Delmond. 

It is falſe ——— cried Bridgetina aloud, 
throwing down the k with great vehemence 
upon the wincdlow-feat. * Julia has done nothing 
wrong; nothing that is not, on every abſtract 
principle of virtue, laudable, aud praiſe worthy, 
and meritorious.” 

« And pray, who ſays any thing againſt her?“ 
ſaid Mrs Dehnond. 

Les replied Bridgetina, © the falſe prejudices 
of the world condemn her conduct. Nor is ſhe 
herſelf ſublimed and purified from every taint of 


the odious prejudices of ſociety. Elſe, why this 


remorſe, why theſe tears ? 


« ] hear of no remorſe; I ſee no tears ;” faid 


Mrs. Delmond. 

lt is plain, Madam, you have never read the 
ſecond volume with attention. 

« The ſecond volume of what? replied Mrs. 
Delmond. 
The ſecond volume of the divine Heloiſe; 
ſaid Bridgetina. 

cc Indeed I never read a word of it;“ ſaid Mrs. 
Delmond, „I declare I thought you meant my 
Julia.” 


very much enlightened, but ſhe has not 


yet at- 
tained the ſublime heights of Heloiſe.” 


« I know nothing about her, ſaid Mrs. Del- 


mond. But I perceive it is time for me to 
*hink of returning home; ſo, farewell, Julia! 
I ſhall tell your father that you are not averſe to 
theſubjeQ mentioned by the General.” 


No, ſaid Bridgetina; Julia is to * ſure 
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Tell him,” ſaid Julia, that my heart is 


trated with his goodneſs, and that I am 
ready to do whatever he pleaſes. Never can [ 
ungrateful for his tenderneſs—for his dear 
concern for my happineſs !? 
Mrs. Delmond was no ſooner gone, than 
Bridgetina began a diſſertation upon the miſta- 


ken notion of gratitude; wonderirg how a per- 


ſon, ſo well informed as Julia, could be guilty 
of ſuch a monſtrous error. 

©{1 know I have been convinced again and 
again, by the arguments of philoſophy,” replied 
Julia, that gratitude is contrary to the princi- 
ples of juſtice, which alone ought to govern 
our conduct; but I cannot tell tow it is—it 
ſeems to ſpring ſo naturally to my heart, that 1 


know not how to conquer it.“ 


Mr. Vallaton, punQual to the appointed hour, 
preſented himſelf in the evening. The fine eyes 
of Julia ſparkled at his approach. The roſes 
which had been baniſhed -by confinement from 
her checks, revived with redoubled Juſtre, and 
gave freſh animation to one of the moſt expreſ- 
fire and beautiful countenances the hand of na- 
ture ever formed. The tumult of her ſpirits 
was not now, as on the day before, excited by 
a-mixiuce of tender regret and bitter ſelf-re- 
proach. The ſanQion of her father's appro- 
bation had chaſed every painful emotion from 
her heart; and the flutter of ſpirits with which 


| ſhe expected the-eclaircifſement from Vallaton's 


lips, was, perhaps, the-moſt - pleaſurable ſenſa- 


ton ſhe had ever in her life experienced. 


Vallaton was, on his part, bighly gratified by 
the manner of his reception; and reſolving to 
improve the picſent favourable diſpoſition of 


| his miſtieſs, urged the ſubjeR of his paſſion 
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with all the eloquence of which he was maſter, | 
He was equally ſurpriſed and delighted to find 


chat Julia no longer oppoſed his ſuit by the ap- 


prehended diſpleaſure of her father. She, in- 


deed, never mentioned her father's name ; for 
perceiving how it was avoided by Vallaton, and 
attributing his ſilence to the exquiſite deli 

of his affection, which would be indebted to 
her heart alone for ſucceſs, ſhe reſolved to in» 


dulge him at the expence of her curioſity, which 


burned to know by what means he had induced 
the General to plead his cauſe. 

While Julia in ſweet confuſion liſtened to her 
Jover's vows, of which in filent modeſty ſhe 
ſmiled her approbation, the heart of Bridgetina 


ſwelled with vexation, not unmixed with envy, 


at the ſuperior happineſs of her friend. Finding 
the attention of 'Vallaton too much engroſſed by 
his fair miſtreſs, to give her any hopes of a me- 
taphyſical argument, ſhe betook herſelf to the 
garden; and there in ſweet ſoliloquy ſhe gave a 
vent to the tender ſorrows of her gentle boſom. 
„ Ah! miſerable, deploroble, odious, and 
wretched ſtate of ſociety ! (cried ſhe) in which 
every woman cannot find a lover equally ardent 
and equally amiable. Sweet ſcnſibilities! deli- 
cious tenderneſs | Why do I ſigh for you in 
vain? Ah! why was my cruel lot caft in ſuch 
a diſmal country? Why was I doomed to come 
into the world in ſuch an age? Why was I born 
- when an abſurd, an unnatural inſtitution ties 
up the hearts of men, and every nobler feeling 
becomes petrified, and worm-eaten, and mouldy, 
on the uncomecatable ſhelf of marrisge? This 
is the cauſe, ye gods! this is the cauſe 
Here a ſcsſonable ſhower of tears came to her 


relief; and ſeating herſelf down upon the uy 
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| of a ſmall ſtream that ran at the bottom of the 


n, ſhe increaſed its waters by the pearly 


| torrent from her eyes, in as ſenſible a degree as 
eser brook was ſwelled from a fimilar ſource. 

For an exaQt meaſurement of the height ta 

- which rivers have been ſwoln by ſuch incidents, 


and other minute deſcription of the phenomena, 
we refer our readers to the poets ; and ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with obſerving, that in this, as in 
ſimilar inftances, it happened that the peecam 
humours which had riſen to the eyes, from the 

ion of the heart, were no ſooner carried 
fairly down the ſtream, than the patient expe- 
rienced relief. 

It would be unpardonable to neglect the op- 


| portunity that now preſents itſelf of offering a 


bint to our very much reſpeQed friends, the 


experimental philoſophers ; to whoſe ſerious 
conſideration we would very carneſtly recom- 
| mend a minute inveſtigation of the facts fo 


often recorded in the works of celebrated wrj- 


ters. From theie authors ſufficient data may be 


obtained for an exact calculation of the greateſt 
height to which any river was ever known to 


riſe by the fall of o fingle ſhower of tcars; but 


much ſubje ct for inveſtigation will ſtill remain. 
it is not enough to know how far the waters 
upon ſuch occaſions actually do riſe ; it is ſti] 
to be aſcertained, by a ſet of repeated ther- 


| mometrical obſervations, what is the exact in- 


creaſe of heat that it experiences from the ſaid 
Ard a very careful analvzation muſt 


likewiſe be performed, to know vii certainty 
the difference of the component parts of /a/f 
bers, and bitter tears, and ſweet tears, and ſtueet 
bitter tears, and ſat-delicious tears, and tears 
| kelfr-debicious, half-agenizing, &c. &c. upon which 

N 2 a very 
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a very pretty neat courſe of experiments-might 
undoubtedly be made; and if recorded with | 
Philoſopbical accuracy, and ornamented witch a 
ſufficient quantity of technical tei ms, (diftin- 
guiſhing, for the benefar of the unlearned read. 
ers, the phlogiſtic from the antiphlogiſtic) would 
make a very learned, uſeful, and entertaini 

pocket volume. With this hint, for which we 
are conſcious of meriting the thanks of our fel- 
®. low-citizcns, we ſhall conclude the chapter. 


. CHAP. XXVII. 


| « His words replete with zuile, 
(4 Into her heart too eaſy entrance won 
| 5 « Impreen'd 
Mitch reaſon to her ſeeming, and with truth.” 
Mir ron. 


* \ HEN Mrs. Delmond rggurned to her own | 
houſe, ſhe found Mrs. Gubbles with the Cap- 
tain, who was amuſing himſelf with the do- 
me ſtic ancedotes of a neighbouring family; a 
ſpe cics of informaticn for which he- could got 
have applied to a ſuperior ſource. No one, 
+owever, could have half the pleaſure in heat- 
ing any piece of news, that this generous. wo- 
man experienced in communicating it. The 


dclight ſhe took in adding to the general ſtock Þ 


information was, indeed, ſo great,. ſo tiuly diſ- 

Intereſted, 11].a! it was not at all affeQed by the 

nature of iþ< intclligence ſhe had to give; as | 

whether that was ſorrou ful or pleaſant, it was 

communicuted by ber with equal alacrity and 

cheerfulnets. | | Ge 
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No ſooner did the account of Mrs. Martha 


ig | Goodwin's death reach her ears, than haſtily 
' throwing on her cloak, which always hung upon 


2 nail in the corner of the room to be in readi- 


neſs upon ſuch occaſions, ſhe ſallied out to dom- 


municate the news of the mournful event to her 
neighbours. . 
She fir ſt called on Mrs. Botherim ; but, alas! 


' the: was there too late; Mes. Botherim had 


heard of it before. So, after ſettling with her 


| the day of the funeral, and debating for ſomæ * 
ume upon the exact age of the deceaſed; the , 
amount of her little 1 the number of 
ber gowns, petticoats, and ſtockings; and the 
probability that the maid would come in for a 


good ſhare of theſe articles of apparel; which, 


30 doubt, the Miſs Orwells would be too proud 


to wear; ſhe took her leave. and proceeded to 


Captain Delmond's, where ſhe had the ſatis- 
faction of being the firſt to relate the loſs the 


ſociety of W——had ſuſtained in the death of 
one of its worthleſt members. 6 

t She was an excellent woman,” ſaid the 
Captain, and will be a very great loſs to the 
family. 


them.” 


Oh yes, to be fure ſhe was? faid Mrs. | 


Gubbles. She was indeed a very good ſort 


of a body, though a little particular in her way. 


always thought it was a mighty odd whim, her 


never play ing at cards; for my part, I have ne- 
ver no ideer of them there particularities ; for, 


ſays I, what is it that can make any one make 


_ themſelves fo particular, ſays I, but pride ?? 


She uſed to excuſe herſelf on account of the 


weakneſs of her eyes,” ſaid Captain Delmond. 
| Take, 


M3 


She has been quite a mother to the 
young ladies, and was deſervedly beloved by 
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© Take my word for it, that was all a ſham; 
veplied Mrs. Gubbles. © Her eyes, indeed! why | 
the could pore upon books for the matter of a 
whole morning. Never tell me that ſhe could 
not Have played at cards every bit as well, if ſhe 
had had a mind. No, no; it was all nothing | 
dut the pride of being thought wiſer than other 
| people.“ | | | | 
She was very kind to the poor,” faid Cap- 
tain Delmond. I have heard of her viſiting 
their cottages, and kindly foothing their afflic- 
tions by her ſympathy, when ſhe could in no 
other way relieve them.” 
Ay, poor body, faid Mrs. Gubbles, © ſhe had 
nothing elſe to do. People who have families 
to look after muſt fpend their time, aye and 
their money too, in another gueſs way. But 
what do you think of young Mr. Churchill's 
good luck? | 7 
J know nothing of it,“ ſaid Captain Del- 
mond. | | 
* Have you not heard of his old grand-uncle's 
genth?? „ 
« No, I never heard a word of it,“ replied 
the Captain. 
© Blefs me? well, now, that is ſurpriſing. [ 
could have told you of it a week ago. Yes, yes, 
_ the old miſerly hunks is gone at laſt. He never 
did no good to nobody when living; but he has 
left a pretty fortune behind him, I warrant you; 


as good as fifteen hundred pounds a year in landed _ 
eſtate, beſides a mint of money in them there t. 
funds, as they are culled. It all goes, every far- n 
thing of it, to the young gentleman ; anda very {| y 
pretty, ſweet young gentleman he is, as Fever 1 
ſeed in my life. Well, well, we ſhall ſee, but / 3 
know what expects. If he is not over head and 1 


ears 
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ears in love with your daughter Miſs Julia, I give 


u leave to ſay | knows nothing.” 

« With my daughter, Julia?“ repeated Capt. 
Del mond. How do you come to think ſo?“ 

O, returned Mrs. Gubbles, let me alone; 


I faw it al well enough, I warrant ye. When he 


was down laſt ſummer, and ſo much with young 
Dr. Sydney, though he was no doctor then, nei- 
ther; I ſaw well en how much he was taken 


with Miſs Julie. Did I not ſee them together, 


when they came with a heap of other company 
to the fruit-gardens, at the Old Abbey, of a Sun- 
day evening? Did not I perceive how the young 


gentleman ſingled out Mifs Julia, and went al- 


ways round to her fide, and chofe out the very 
niceſt of the plumbs and the apricots for her? 
*+ Pugh! that's a great while ago,“ ſaid Capt. 


Delmond. 


© Long as it is, rejoined Mrs. Gubbles, the 


young gentleman has not forgotten it, I warrant 


ve. It was but a few days before his grand- 
uncle died, that he came poſt from London, and 


| the very next day he came to our ſhop himſelf to 


give orders about ſome medicines: He no ſooner 
ſaw me, than he bowed, and ſpoke ſo genteelly, 
not pretending, as many of our ſaucy fine genile- 
men would have done, to forget my name. But, 

Mrs. Gubbles, ſays he, I think, ſays he, Mre. 
Gubbles, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at the 
Abbey-gardens laſt ſummer ; it is a very charm- 
ing ſpot, ſays he.” * Yes, ſays I, fir, that it is 
to be ſure, ſays I; I dare ſay, ſays I, you re- 
member Miſs Delmond? Poor, dear young lady, 


what a terrible misfortune has befel her!“! A | 


misfortune ! ſays he; and as I live he turned 


as white as my apron; and when I told him all 


| the particulars of the whole buſineſs, he looked 
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ſo ſorrowful and ſo melancholy! He clean for- 


got his grand uncle, and would have gone away 
_ without the medicines he was in ſuch haſte for 
when he came in, if the boy had not run after 
dim on purpoſe. 5 

Here the entrance of Mrs. Delmond changed 
the ſubje & of the converſation, which, however, 


made a deep impreſſion on the Captain's mind. 


Mrs. Gubbles had no ſooner taken her leave, 


than he anxiouſly enquired ig what manner Julia 


had received the intelligence of Major Minden's 
_ declaration | 3 

She ſeemed quite delighted with it,” ſaid Mrs. 
Delmond. I never ſaw her look ſo pleaſed at 
any thing in my life: ſhe was even thankful to 
| the dear General, as ſhe called him, for ſpeaking 
in the Major's favour; and to you ſhe ſent her 
duty, and bid me tell you of her grateful ſenſe 
of your goodneſs.” i 


« I is very ſtrange l' ſaid the Captain, afier 


a ſhort pauſe. It is very ſtrange, how the idea 
of rank. and fortune operates upon the mind. 
She never, that. I know of, ſaw this gentleman 
but once; and tho? be is a very well-looking 
man, I do not ſee any thing about him that one 
mould think fo captivating to a girl's fancy. 
Perhaps, however, he was at Caftle-Villers in the 


fpring; when Julia, you know, ſpent a fortnight. 


there. Do you think he was, my dear f” 

] do not know, indeed, returned Mrs. Del- 
mond. : | 5 
„Well,“ ſaid the Captsin,“ her choice ſhall 
be mine; though if I could give any credit to 


what Mrs. Gubbles has been telling me, and 
could hope that young Churchill was really at- 


tached to her, the excellence of his character, 
bis known merit, and his reſidence too in the 
| e very 
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very neighbourhood, would give him in my mind 
a decided preference. But I have told her, that 
a negative in this affair was all | would ever 
claim; and never ſhall my child reproach me 
with a breach of promiſe. But ſhe is ſo well, 
you fay, as to be able to fit up upon the ſopha. 
The dear girl! would that I could once ſce her 
She ſurely may ſoon be removed without danger.” 

Mr. Gubbles, it ſeems, adviſes another fort- 
night's confinement ;? returned Mrs. D:Imond. 

It can't be helped!” ſaid the Captain, ſigh- 
ing; “but if the weather be fine, you, my dear, 
may ſce her cvery day“ | 

The weather, however, was not fine; it was 
for above a week perverſcly adverſe io the Cap- 
tain's wiſhes. No poſſibility of Mrs. Delmond's 
viſiting Julia in all that tine. But though the 
rain prevented Mrs. Deimond, it was no obſtacle 


to Mr. Vallaton: he loſt not a ſingle day, and 


every day bleſſed him with increaſed conviction 
of the-complete influence he had obtained-over 
the tender heart of Julia. 5 

He mentioned to her the travels of Vaillant; 


de ſèribed in romantic terms the beauty of the 


country in thoſe unfrequented regions that dar- 
ing traveller had explored ; and ſpoke of the 


| innocence and amiable ſimplicity of its virtuous 


inhabitants with enthuſiaſtic rapture. Julia liſt- 


_ ened with delight to his deſcription. When he 


perceived her imagination begin to glow : © Yes, 


dear Julia,” ſaid he, ** theſe are ſcenes where 
true happineſs might indeed be found. Freed 


from the galling chains of a corrupt and depraved 
ſociety, the mind might there have room to ex- 
pand to virtue, with a companion endeared by 
fimilarity of taſte and ſentiment, a congenial 
foul, a noble ſpirit which had ſtrength and energy 
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fo ſoar above each vulgar prejudice, and to fly - 


from a ſocicty unripe for the improvements of 
. philoſophy. How bleſt, how tranquil, might 
the delicious moments move !” 


© It would be very charming, to be ſure, ſaid 


ulia. 

« Charming!” repeated Vallaton, all that 
enthuſiaſts have ever preached concerning the 
joys of Paradiſe, would be more than realized.“ 

O eeſtatie ſt:t: of bliſs!” cried Bridgetina, 
dear delirium cf delight! O that we were all 
among the Hottemiots ! And we ſhall be amon 
them too, ere long, [ truſt. But Julia knows 
nothing of the glorious ſcheme. Pray tell her, 
Mr. Vallaton, ail about it; ſhe will make a 
charming addition to the party.” 

Vallaton, who would rather have told Julia in 
his own way, was a little diſconcerted by this 


abrupt interruption. He had, however, the art 


to turn it to his own advantage; and Julia, who 
inſtantly thought of Prior's Emma, con ſi. qe re d 


all he ſaid as a trial of her love. Yes, thought ſhe, 


like the artful lover of the nut- brown maid, 

« Ny one great trial he reſolves to prove 

The faith of woman and the force of love.“ 
IL am aware of his intention; it is at once a proof 
of the ſincerity and the delicacy of his attach- 


ment. Nor ſhall I be lefs ſincere than the faith 
ful Emma: 


„% Alphonſo too ſhall own, 
„That J, of all mankind, could love but him alone.“ 


We ſhould be extremely happy to oblige the 
dear boarding-ſchool angels by a faithful repe - 


tition of every word that paſſed in thoſe inte- 
reſting converſations betwixt Julia and her happy 


lover; but as we have no doubt that their own 
ſprightly imaginations will amply ſupply the de- 
fciencys 
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ficiency, we leave it to fancy to paint the parti- 


culars of each tender ſcene, and content our- 
ſelves with obſerving, that by attributing to her 
lover a refinement of delicacy, which, though 
congenial to her own mind, was very foreign to 
his thoughts, Julia became the dupe of her own 
romantic imagination. | 

Anxious to remove from his mind every ten- 


cer doubt, ſhe ſcrupled not to engage herſelf by 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes to be his, and to fol- 


low his fortunes through the world. 

Vallaton received this convincing proof of her 
affeQtion with ecſtacy ; but ſtill, to Julia's great 
ſurpriſe, perſevered in his filence with regard to - 


her father. What could be his motive? What, 


T but an intention of making her happy, by giv- 


ing her an agreeable ſurpriſe ? She would not 


for the werld baulk his intention, and, therefore, 


not only carefully concealed her knowledge of 


| what had paſſed, but became extremely anxious, 


leſt by ſome mal apropos difcovery of her having 
becn acquainted with it, the merit of the frank 
acknowledgment of her attachment ſhould bs 


leſſened ia its value. 


The week paſſed on without affording any va- 
riety of amuſement; yet notwithſtanding the 


unfavourable ſtate of the atmoſphere, ſo injurious 


to delicate nerves, and notwithſtanding the ſame- 
neſs of the ſcene, the ſpirits of Julia did not ſink, 
but on the contrary, were never obſerved to be 
better, than in this rainy week, which ſhe declared 


to be the ſhorteſt ſhe had e ver paſſed in her life. 


Bridgetina was of a different opinion. To her 
it ſeemed to creep with ſlow and lagging pace. 
Day after day ſhe expected to behold Henry 
Sydney, and day after day cloſed in diſappoint» 
ment, She conſidered his conduct in all Fw 
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of view ; ſhe diſcuſſed every poſſible motive that 
could induce him to forbear gratifying himſelf in 
her ſeciety; ſhe divided and ſubdivided every 
argument in his favour; ſhe reaſoned, ſhe inveſ- 
tigated, and always concluded with proving. in 
the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that ſhe was right, 
and that, therefore, Henry muſt ine vitably be 
wrong. 

As ſhe was one morning ſitting with Julia, who 
e \uld now, with very little aſſiſtance, come from 
her own room into the parlour, ſhe was inter- 
rupted in the ſixth head of her argument, by a 
loud knock at the door. She was till in her 
morning d.ſhabille, which, to confeſs the truth, 
was none of the moſt elegant, and would wil- 
lingly have been excuſed from being ſeen by 
Henry in a dreſs ſo very unbecoming ; but to 
| eſcape was now impoſſible ; ſo folding over the 
laps of her wrapper, pulling up the heels of her 
ſhoes, and ſettling the bow of her morning cap, 
which ſhe in vain endeavoured to adjuſt to the 
middle of her head, ſhe ſaatched up a book, and 
reclining her head upon her hand, while her aim 
reſted on the arm of the chair, ſhe fixed herſelf 
in a meditating atiitude, truly becoming the 
charaQer of a female philoſopher. 

She had ſcarcely time to arrange her poſture, 


| when the door opened, and diſcovered—not ' 


Henry Sydney, but Mrs. Botherim ; who, unab'e 
longer to ſupport the abſence of her dear Brid- 
getina, had bid defiance to every obſtacle in or - 
der to ſatisfy her impatient deſire of ſecing the 
ſole obje& of her affe Qions. 


OO oo ts. At ↄÜ:]u 


„ And is it only you?” cried Bridgetina, in 
the querulous tone of diſappointment, as her 
mother entered the room. 
s Only me?” repeated Mrs, Botherim, and 
very. 
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very well it is that you ſee me alive, of ter all [ 
have come through.“ 
Julia, with her wonted ſ weetneſs, endeavoured 
to make amends by the kindneſs of her expreſ- 
ſions, for the abrupt manner of Bridgetina ; at 
which, however, the good lady appeared neither 
hurt nor ſurpriſed. Accuſtomed to her petu- 
lance, ſhe never felt its impropriety ; but with a 
blind partiality, which converted every foible 
into a perfeQion, ſhe thought every word her 
daughter uttered was, at all times, © wiſeſt, diſ- 
creeteſt, beſt.” After having, at the earneſt en- 
treaty of Julia, taken ſome refreſhment, the old. 
lady began to expatiate upou the ew-r-ready to- 
pic of the weather ; ; declaring ſhe had never ſeen. 


| ſuch continued rains in her life, or was ever out 


in fuch a day. 
J hope, however,” ſaid Julia, © that your 
bealth will not ſuffer from it.“ 

Nobody's health out to ſuffer from any phy- 
ſical cauſe;* faid Bridgetina. * Rain, wind, 
tempeſt, hurricane, are mere trifles to a reflcting 
and inveſtigating mind. It is nought but the 
weak prejudices of ſociety that makes them be 
regarded in the light of evils. Let the rain 


beat, and the ftorm rage; can rain. or ſtorm be 


ſo pernicious or deſtructive, as the cruel ſtate of 
protraded and uncertain feelings ?? 

It is mighty fine talking,” ſaid Mrs. Bothe- 
tim, „and mighty eaſy talking, too, in 8 good 


dry warm room; but let me tell you, Biddy, it is 


no ſuch e aſy matter for a perſon at my time of 
life to earry about a great umbrella, and to-tug a 
heavy pair of pattens through the mud for two 
long miles, in ſuch a day. Well, what does it ſig- 
nify? I am quite well, now that [ ſee you; for 1 
have been dreaming of you at ſuch a rate.” 

© What 
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* What fooliſh notions you have about 
dreams ;* ſaid Bridgetina. I don't know how 
often l have explained to you their whole theory; 
but you ne ver can remember any abſtruſe point.” 

Indeed, I never can; returned he old lady. 


Nou know | never pretend to diſpute with you 


in any point of learning; as, indeed, why fhould 
I? But it does my heart good to hear you talk, 
and I have been ſo tired, and the houſe has been 


fo loneſome ſince you have been away, that you 


can't think.” 
© I am extremely ſorry,” ſaid Julia, © to have 


deprived you of Miſs Botherim for ſo many days, .. 


and very ſenſible of my obligation to you, as well 
as to her for th: favour of her company.” 

& Alas! my dear Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. Botherim, 
& ] have but little of her company at any time. 
She is always ſo taken up with them there wiſe 


books as ſhe reads on from morning to night, 


that I often don't get a fingle word out of her 
the length of a whole day. But then it is a plea- 
fure for me to ſee her, and todo alt her little jobs, 
while the is making herſc If wiſe. Did you ever 
know any one with ſuch a memory as my Biddy?“ 

Few, indeed,” returned Folia, © have the ad- 
vantage of a memory ſo retentive.” 


« Few!” ſaid Mrs. Botherim ; “ don't be- 
lie ve there is the like on't. She will talk you 
out of any book ſhe has been reading, for the 
length of a whole hour, and never once put in 


a word of her own. It is a fine thing to have 
| ſuch a genius! I wonder, for my part, who ſhe 
takes after. Dear Mr. Botherim was, to be ſure, 
a very learned man, but he kept it all to himſelf.” 
My father was no philoſopher,” ſaid Beidge- 


tina; * he cultivated no ſenſations but thoſe of 


the palate z bie diſtinguiſhed taſte ia cookery 
a 8 ſhewed, 
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ſhewed, however, that he was not totally deſtitute 
of powers. Had theſe powers, by ſome early 
combination of circumſtances, taken a metaphy- 
fical dire tion, he — doubttcls, bave enlight- 
ened the world.” 

« See, now,” cried Mrs. Botherim, “ what it 
is to reaſon! There have all the people in our 
town been wondering for this week paſt at the 
learned pig; when, if they had known any thing 


of them there powers and combinations of circum- 
ſtances that Biddy ſpeaks of, the learning of the 
pig would have been accounted for at once.” 


Julia could not forbear ſmiling at the fimpli- 


city of the fond mother; but found ſomething 


ſo pleaſing in the expreſſion of maternal affeQtion, 


that though thus united to weakneſs, ſhe could 


not behold it with indifference. She exerted 
herſelf to entertain the old lady by her own and 
Bridgetina's converſation z for to Julia was Mrs, 
Potherim indebted for every ſentence that was 
uttered by her daughter, who conceived it to be 
great loſs of time to converſe with one who 
was incapable of canvaſſirg the nice points of 
her extraoreinary ſyſtem. 

As Mrs. Botherim took leave, e viſitor 
to Julia was announced. It was the faithful old 
Quinten, her father's ſervant, who had been on 
a fix werks' leave of abſence into Yorkſhire, 
from whence he had returned the preceding 
evening. Captain Delmond himſelf was not more 
ſhocked at the firſt accounts of Julia's misfor- 
tune, than was this affeQionate creature. He 
could not get it from his mind all night. *If I 
had not gone on this fool's journey, now, (ſaid 
he) this accident would-never have happened. I 


would have attended Miſs myſelf, and taken 


care that no harm had oome on her, I would 
ha 
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ha' died ſooner than that ſhe ſhould have been 


ſo hurt. I wiſh L had been at home.“ 


Thus did the poor fellow continue to lament 


over the misfortune of his young miſtreſs, which 
he entirely a'tributed to his own abſence ; and 
in the morning, much as his wearied limb» de- 
manded repoſe, he intreated per miſſion to go to 
fee her with ſo much earneſtneſs, that Captain 
Delmond could not refuſe his requeſt. 

« Welcome home again, my good Quinten!“ 
_  eried Julia, as he entered, holding out her hand 


to the old veteran. who advanced reſpeQfully to- 


wards her. I hope you have. been very well 


ſince you left us, and I am indeed very glad to | 


ſee you ſafe returned.” : 

od bleſs thee, dear young lady? ſaid Quin: 
ten, the tears running down his furrowed cheeks, 
God Almighty bleſs thee ! I ſhall .never-forgive 
myſelf for going away at ſuch a time. If T had 


| been at home, I ſhould ha' prevented it; I know - 


1 ſhould. 


Indeed, my good Quinten, no one could 


have prevented it;“ ſaid Julia. 


| Quinten ſhook his head. Who can tell, 
Miſs,” ſaid he, what one might ha' done? Old 


as Jam, I'm not yet ſo feeble but that I might 
ha? ſtopped the horſe z or, perhaps, ſaved your 
fall—or—— Well, well! it was the very devil 
himſelf that contrived theſe curſed gigs, that's 
for certain. They are more dangerſome, and 
do more miſchief in the courſe of one ſummer, 
than any one of our beſt field-pieces in a whole 


campaign. There was a gentle man and his wife 


nearly killed t'other day out ef them whirligigs, 
as I paſſed through Newark. May I. be ſhot for 


a coward, if I would not ſooner march up » 
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the very muzzle of the enemy's guns, than ven · 
ture into one of them.” 

« A great. many accidents are occaſioned by 
them, to be ſure,” ſaid Julia ; “ but I ſhall ſoon 


* get the better of mine; I am almoſt well al- 


ready. 

© Thank God you are!* ſaid Quinten; but 
I ſhall never be happy, till I ſce you tripping it 
about again, as you uſed to do. It breaks my 


heart to think what his Honour muſt ha? ſuffered 


in bearing you ſo long from his ſight. Before 
be ever ſaw you, Miſs, it was the joy of his 
heart to hear what a pretty. baby you were. [ 

remember it was juſt as we were recovering from - 


the third fever we had in that vile peſtilence of 
a place, on the very morning that Enſign Wilſon 


died; Captain More and Lieutenant Danby had 
been buried the day before; and in the courſe 
of the week ſeventeen of the ſtatelieſt fellows 


in our company had all dropped off, and made 


ſuch a blank in our ranks, that- it ſhook the - 
braveſt ſpirit of us all ; had they met their death 


in the field, it would have been not hing ;. but to 


die without having fired a ſhot—without having 
ſa much as ſeen the enemy—'twas enough to 
vex the braveſt man alive! Well, juſt at this 
time I heard of the arrival of the packet; and 
though ſcarcely able to crawl out of my room, 
] went as faſt as my.limbs would let me, to ſee 
if there were any letters for my maſter. I got 


one, and came back with- it fo joyfully! I 


thought no more of my weakneſs. Here, (ſaid 
I) pleaſe your Honour, here is a cordial for 
your Honour's heart, that will do it mare good 
than all the drugs in the medicine-cheſt. . Had 
you but ſeen, Miſs,.how his ſunk eyes revived at 
the fight! © It is a letter from my wife!” ſaid 

OS he, 
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he, as he took it from me with his waſted hand; 


and holding it to his heart, he wept juſt like a 
baby. As he read it, I ſtood at the foot of the 
bed, and when 1 faw how happy he looked, 
(though the tears ſtill ood in his eyes) | could 
have cried for joy too. 1 ne, it would be 
a cordial to your Honour's heart ;* ſaid I. © It 
is indeed, Quinten, (ſaid my maſter) a very 

great one. And Quinten, (6 id he) herc * 
crown to drink my wife and daughter's health. 


My dear girl comes on charmingly ; (faid he) 


by alf accounts, ſhe will make as great a beauty 


as her mother,” And would you believe it, 
Miſs, from that very hour he recovered, and 


had it not been for another fever,. in which no 
letter from England arrived to comfort him, he 
might ha' been as well now as ever.“ 


© You are a kiad-hearted ſoul,” ſaid Julia, 
* and I hope you have been made happy with 


your friends. How did you find them?“ 
Oh, Miſs, (returned Quinten) I have no 


friends in Yorkſhice now. Death has ſtruck. 


every ſoul off the muſter-roll that either cared 


for me, or that I cared for. My two brothers, - 
my uncles, my couſins, all were dead. Not 


even an old fchool- fellow remained in the place, 
excepting one who was the ſon of the ſhoe- 
maker, a top man in the village, worth a deal 
of money, and kept as warm a houſe as any 


mau in. his ſtation in all the Riding. But ſee 


the chance of war! What man can be ſure that 
his fon will maintain his poſt in the ſame condi- 
tion in which he leaves it to him? Poor Jack is 
now, in his old age, obliged to go upon th» 
pariſh ; but the honeſt fellow has a heart till. 
He was as glad to ſee me, Miſs, as if I had been 
his brother; related the hiſtory of all our old 
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ſchool- mates; and told me that I had fill a 
near relation left - my brother William's ſon, 
who had got greatly up in the word, and wos 
a manufacturer at Hahifax, he ſaid. So I thought 
I would go to ſee him, out of reſpe& to his 
father's memory, who | loved very dearly. I 
little thought that the ſon of my brother: would 
be aſhamed to own me; but the pitiful” dog is 
ſo puffed up with pride, that he ſcorned to call 


an honeft ſoldier uncle. Well, (faid I) thank 


God! I have the houſe of my own dear maſter 
to return to. He knows that I am no ſneaker. 
Under his command I have fought for my kit 


the world theſe thirty years paſt, and when 
marching orders for heaven ſhall arrive, I know 


his Honour won't refuſe to let theſe old bones 
be placed in the ranks along-fide with his own. 


So, Miſs, here I am; and pleaſe Goo I ſhall 

never go from home again as Jong as I live.” 
Julia, who had a great affeQion for this faith- 

ful domeſtie, liſtened. to his garrulous prattle 


with much complacency. Obſerving how much 


he had bees fatigued, ſhe made him fit down, 


and ordered him a glaſs of wine and ſome bif- 


cuit. Nor did ſhe make any apolegy to Bridge- 


tina for taking this liberty, as ſhe thought it 
would have been a ſarcaſm on her principles to 


have ſuppoſed the poſſibility of her taking of- 
fence from ſuch a circumſtance. Great was, 
therefore, her ſurpriſe, on obſerving the face 
of Bridgetina to redden with difpleaſure, as 


the old veteran retired to a chair at the further 


end of the room. He ſtood a moment after he 


had reached it, and on Julia's beckoning him 
to be ſeated, he put his hand TO his heart, 


and 
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and bowing with an expreſſion of reſpect, hu 
mility, and gratitude, he ſat down. 

Upon my word, Miſs D:lmond,” ſaid Brid- 
getina, ſtarting from her ſeat, © this is a liberty 
to which 1 have not been accuſtomed.” And 
then, before Julia could poſhbly make any reply; 
ſhe ſuddenly left the room. 

Julia, «though much diſturbed at perceiving 
the emotion of Bridgetina, would not ſuffer 
Quinten to depart till her maid had brought him 
the refreſhments ſne had ordered. She then 
diſmiſſed him with a long and tender meſſage to 
her father, who, ſince the departure of Miſs 
Orwell, had through the medium of verbal 
meſſages. alone heard of ber. welfare ; -Miſs 
Batherim being too much engaged, either in 
fudying or in talking, to have leiſure to think, 
far leſs to write, vpon any one's affairs but 
her own. - 

On the aber of 3 nagen re- 
entered the room. As the traces of diſpleaſure 
were ſtill viſible in her countenance, Julia began 
an immediate apology for the liberty ſhe had 
taken in de ſiring the old domeſtic to ſit down: 
thought,“ ſaid; ſhe, ©** that when you con- 
ſidered the long journey the poor fellow has ſo 
lately had, and obſerved how much he appeared 
to be worn out with fatigue, you could not poſ- 
ſibly have been diſpleaſed.“ 

How much ſoever I admre the beautiful 
ſyllem of perfect and compleat equality,” ſaid 
Bridgetina, * bold every partial and premature 
attempt -at introducing it to be improper, and 
therefore muſt declare my opinion of its impro- 
| wy.” 7”. | 
I Indeed,”. replied Julia, © I had no thoughts 
ofcimroducing equality at all. I only wiſhed | 
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o reſt. poor old Quintea's legs for a few minutes, | 
Lam ſorry it offended you; but ſurely, if phi- 
loſophy teaches us that the difference of ranks 


is an obſtacle· to perfeCtibility, it cannot be truly 
philoſophical tenacioufly to. adhere io the ima- 
ginary diſtinctions that ſo unfortunately ſeparate 
us from our fellow-creatures. - Have not Ia 
thouſand times heard you lament the preſent 
miſcrable ſtate of things, and pathetically 


mourn over the wretched — of the lower 
ranks ?” 


Ob, yes,” ſaid Bridgetinaz in a general 


view, nothing to be ſure is ſo deplorable. But 
the age of reaſon is not yet far enough advanced 
for people to deſire theic ſervants to fit down in 
the ſame room with them. -The time will come, 


to be ſure, when all the unhappy diſtinQions of 


ſtation, and rank, and ſex, and age, ſhall be 


_ aboliſhed 3; when all ſhall be equally wiſe, and 


equally poor, and equally virtuous. Oh, hap- 
py period! Oh, much wiſhed- for zra of 


felicity l' 


44 But pray how is this bleſſed tate to be 


brought about,” faid Julia, if every one per- 


tinaciouſly reſuſes to deſcend, and proudly * 
bibits the cxaltation of his inferiors?” 
elt will all be brought about by the diſſemina- 
tion of philoſophy,? ſaid Bridgetina. All will 
be theu enſightened ; but at preſeat 

„ Well,“ ciied Julia, „here comes Mr. 
Vallaton to decide upon our diſpute which 


ol us have been in the right he ſhall now 


determine. 
Vallaton was no ſooner ſeated, than Julia 


informed him > the incident "which had 


occurred, 


— — — -——— 2 — 2 — 
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occurred, dwelling much upon the virtues of 


the old domeſtic, for whom ſhe expreſſed much 
kind neſs and attachment. 

« Asto deſiring the perſon you mention to ſit 
down,” ſaid Vallaton, yon certainly did it 
from a principle of benevolence, and as ſuch it 
cannot be very ſeverely reprehended ; though 
upon inveſtigation it may appear to have been 
founded upon miſtake. True benevolence, or 
rather real virtue, (for there is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


no ſuch thing as benevolence) gives no preference 


to any object, but for the ſake of real beneficial 


qualities which really exift in that object. Now 


what beneficial qualities can poſſibly exiſt in a 
man who, for thirty years, has been in a ſtate 
of ſervitude and depreſſion? How long muſt 
every nobler power of the ſou] have been loſt 
in the degrading habitude of ſubmiſſion ? If the 
hopeleſſneſs of his condition have not long ere now, 
blunted every finer feeling of his mind, giving him 
for the habits of his refleflien ſlavery and content- 
ment, muſt he not cheriſh in his boſam a burning 
envy, an unextinguiſhable abliorrence againſi the 
imyuſtice of ſociety ** Such a perſon cannot, 
therefore, be a proper object of regard.” 


© But, indeed,” ſaid Julia, * honeſt Quinten is 
the very reverſe of all this; he is quite a noble- 


minded creature ; indeed he is. The affeQion- 
ate attachment he has ſhewn to my father and 


his family is beyond all description. And ſo diſ- 
intereſted is his regard, that when my father 
would, on coming home, have diſmiſſed him 


from his ſervice, as thinking it inconſiſtent with 
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his plan of economy to keep a man ſeryant in 


his houſe, Quinten, on his knees, beſought him 


to ſuſſer him to ſtay without wages, which he 


ſaid his Chelſea penſion rendered now ſuper- 


'fluous. I ſhall break my heart it I leave you, 


(ſaid the poor fe low, with tears in his eyes) and 
what good will this penſion do me then? 'T 


could not bear the thoughts of your honour's 
being without a ſervant now, when you ſtand 
more in need of one than ever; indeed I could 
not, ſaid he, with ſo beſceching a look, that my 


father could not reſiſt it. He wept as much as 


Quinten, while I climbed vp on his knees, and 
caſting my arms about his neck, My dcar papa 
won't let the good Quinten leave us, cried I, 
I'm ſure he won't. A ſpeech for which poor 
Quinten has ever ſince been ſo grateful, that I 
am perſuaded he would lay down his life to ſerve 
me | W | 
Iz it poſſible that the enlightened mind of my 
lovely Julia does not perceive, that all ſhe has 


ſaid tends rather to confirm than to rebut the 
force of my argument, which goes to prove that, 
as a ſervant, this perſon muſ? inevitably be deſti- 


tute of the beſt charaQeriſtics of a rational be- 
ing. This blind affection, this degrading grati- 
tude, which, it would ſrem, has excited your 


regard—how dark and ignoble is the ſource 


from whence it ſprings ! But this fellow has not 


only been a ſervant, he has been a ſoldier. He 
has learned ferocity in the ſchool of murder. His 
mind has been familiarized to the moſt dreadful 


ſpeflacles He is totally ignorant of the principles 
of human nature. Whatever appearance he may 


wear, depend upon it he is at bottom mean, baſe, 
8 d cr uel, 
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cruel, and arrogant; fince it is impoſſible that a ſol- 


dier ſhould not be a depraved and unnatural being.” *% 

* They may be ſo in general,” replied Julia; 
* but T am ſure both Quinten and his maſter are 
exceptions to the general rule. They, I am cer- 
tain, have cach of them hearts as good, and ten- 


der, and humane, as any human being ever yet 


poſſe fled. | 

I mpoſſible !” cried Vallaton ; mterly impoſſi- 
ble! It is only, believe me, charming Julia, it is only 
from having becn ſo fatally accuſtomed to their 
prejudices, that you view them with indifference. 
Could you civeſt yourſelf of that weak partia- 


ly, which fo unhappily throws its deluſive miſt 


before your eyes, you would view with juſt and 
noble abhorrence thoſe very perſons who are 
now the objects of your much-miſtaken regard. 
There is no point of philoſophy more difficult 
of acquirement, than that which teaches us to 
make a proper eſtimate of the merits of indivi- 
duals. This never can be done till we confider 
them, not with regard to ourſelves, but to gene- 


ral utility. When our minds, purified from every 


narrow and illiberal prejudice, are enabled to 
take this enlarged and comprehenſive view, our 
regat ds will be no longer influenced by the mean 
conſideration of friendſhip or affection; we ſhall 
no longer admire any caſual virtue; but in exact 
and juſt proportion to the talents, the powers, 
and capacity of the object, will be our reverence 
and eſteem.” . 

© Alas!” ſaid Julia, how few are capable of 


this diſcernment! How few poſſeſs the ſtrength 


of mind neceſſary for exerting it!“ 
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« Few, to be ſure, in the preſent depraved ſtate 
of ſociety,” ſaid Vallaton; *“ but it is only the 
regard of thoſe few that poſſeſſes any real valuc. 
What is the indiſcriminating affection of a parent, 
whoſe weak and ſelfiſh fondneſs blindly doats upon 
a child, becauſe, forſooth, he believes it to be his 
own? What is it, when put in compariſon with 
the dignified regard of an enlarged and philoſo- 
phic mind, which has attentively weighed its mer- 


rits? How many beauties, how many excellen- 


ces do I diſcover in the ſoul of Julia, which were 
never diſcerned by the eye of her father ? From 
an accurate examination of the powers of her 
mind, I bow before her as the firſt of human be- 


ings; while her father merely loves her for the 
obedience that has been ſubſervient to his will, 


and beholds in her an object thr. et once ſoothes 
his pride, exalts his conſequence, and gratifies his 
ambition. . e 

Julia ſighed deeply at this mortifying view of 
the motives of her father's tenderneſs ; and Val- 
laton, perceiving the impreſſion he had made, 
continued his attack upon her prejudices, which 
he carried on in ſo maſterly a manner, that Julia, 
though ſhe could not eafily pluck from her heart 


the deeply-rooted ſentiments of filial tenderneſs, 


was too much aſhamed of her weakneſs to give en- 
couragement to their growth. Finding herſelf 
incapable of refuting the arguments of her logi- 


cal admirer, ſhe readily admitted the belief that 
refutation was impoſlible ; and ſo artfully did he 
contrive to mingle argument with flattery, that 


vanity and felf-love were too much intereſted in 


the truth of his repreſentations to render her ſo- 
| heitous of having them contradicted. 


VOL. I. N IE CHAP. 


« Fancy ! thou buſy offspring of the mind; 

„Thou roving, rangiug, rambler, unconfin'd; 

« Pleaſiny, diſplcaſing, aping, marring, making; 

« Oftright for wrong, and wrong for right miſtaking.” 


Brwcerma, to whom every day became 
more and more inſupportable, was at length gra- 


tified by the 1 of Henry Sydney. The 


cruel youth, taking no notice of her ſoft embar- 
raſſment, totally regardleſs of the faint ſcream ſhe 
_ uttered, or of the ſoft languiſhment of her non- 


bewitching eyes, only made her a flight bow and 


advanced to. enquire for Julia, to whom, and 
whom alone, he thought it neceſſary to make any 
apology for his abſence. 1 

While he addreſſed himſelf to Julia, Bridgetina 
regarded him with much attention; ſne obſerved 


that an air of melancholy overſpread his counte - 


nance, that he looked pale and thoughtful, and 
that the quick intelligence of his dark and bril- 


liant eyes was exchanged for heavy languor and 


liſtleſs dejection. 

The heart of Bridgetina beat quick at the diſ- 
covery. „It is evident, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, 
that the dear youth has been made miſerable 
by this cruel ſeparation. Yes; the pangs of ab- 


ſence have been more than he could hear. De- 


lightful ſenſibility! enchanting tenderneſs ! how 


amiably intereſting do ye make him now appear!” 


Then addreſſing herſelf to Henry, „How much 


muſt it grieve the frieuus of Doctor Sydney,” _ 
| * 
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ſhe, u to behold him thus the prey of ſorrow ? 


It is but too evident that ſome tender ſenſation 


preys upon his heart. Could he but conſider me 


as worthy of his confidence, with what delight 
would I ſoothe each tender emotion of his trou- 
bled mind“? 

« You are very good, Madam, ſaid Henry, 
ſmiling. « Ireally did not know that my feelings 


had been quite fo apparent; but you will not won- 


der that I ſhould be a little out of ſpirits, when 
I inform you that I leave W——to-morrow 3 
and that it is probable I ſhall never more return 
to it as a place of reſidence.” | 585 

« Good heavens!” exclaimed Bridgetina, « is 


it poſſible ! Can you really be ſo crucl, fo barba- 


' Tous, ſo inſenſible to the affection —” | 


1 am certain,“ ſaid Julia, (interrupting her 


friend, for whom ſhe bluſhed ncarly as deeply as 


Henry had done from the force of her expreiſions, 
which he was convinced could only allude to one 
object) «I am certain, ſaid Julia, that the 
friends of Dr. Sydney muſt, indeed, ſuffer much 
from the loſs of his fociety. I pity poor Maria 
from my heart. 
« What is the affection of Maria,” exclaimed 
Bridgetina, „or of a thouſand Marias, in com- 


Piriſon of that heart-burſting emotion thoſe ro- 


mantic, Eigh wrought, frenzied feelings, which 
are inſpired by ficrce and ardent love? Dector 


Sydney muit know that he leaves behind kim one 
_ perſon, and one alone, who is capable of ſuch a 


» 


tide of tenderneſs.“ | 
© Good GopP cried Henry, in amazement, 


«what is it you mean ” Then recolleCting him- 


ſelf, * What a fool I am,” ſaid he, not to perceive 

your intention of making a jeſt of me.” 
« Me jeit !” ſaid Bridgetina, „no one can ſay 
us „ 
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that I ever made a jeſt, or ſo much as laughed at 
one in the courſe of my whole life. Oa a ſubject 
ſo ſerious, in a moment of ſuch impreſſion, it is 
not likely that 1 ſhould ſpeak lightly. Ah! too 
well you know the truth, the crucl truth of the 
circumitance to which I allude.” 

© You aſtoniſh me beyond meaſure,” ſaid Hen- 
ry. * But do not thus play with my ſcelings, -I 
beſeech you : ſor heaven's {ike be — explicit,” 

&« It is you that ought to be more explicit, I 
think,” returned Bridgetina. 4 Why, acting un- 
der the influence of ſalſe delicacy, of erroneous 


Pirejudices, do you forbear to come to an expla- 


nation with her whoſe happineſs, whoſe fate is 
in your hands ? What right have you by ſuſpenſe 
to — her peace, by delay to protract her uti- 
lity?“ : #6 
| . You aftoniſh me more and more,“ ſaid Henry, 
in the greateſt agitation. © But ſince you have ſo 
unaccountably difccrered the fecret of my heart, 
in juſtice to myſelf, I think I am bound to ex- 
plain to you the motives of my conduct. The 
beer, that inſpires my breaſt, I have indeed la- 
zured to conceal. Alas! 1 now find how inef- 
fectually. But when I conſidered the narrowneſs 
of my fortune, the precariouſneſs of a profeſſion, 
in which neither afliduity nor abilities can enſure 
f:eccls, 1 rhought it would be ungenerous and 
baie to feck to bind by an engagement the hand 
and heart of her whole happineſs is, and ever 
will be, dearer to me than my own. No, never 
will I be ſo vilely ſelfiſnh; ſhe ſhall be free, 
though to her I am bound in ties indiſſoluble and 
eternal P 0h, 3 . 
And do you really feel for her ſo much affec- 
tion?“ cried Bridgetina, ſoftening her ſhrill voice 
as much as poſſible. “ And do you think,” con- 
_ | ew; 255 tinued 
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tinued ſhe, © that ſhe is Icfs generous, leſs noble 
minded than yourſelf? Ah: no; be ajflvred the 
is at this moment ready and willing to facriltice 
do you all the falſe prejudices of a depraved and 
misjudging world. What is the world to her who 
exilts, who lives, who breathes but for you 
alone?“ | 

© Dear Miſs Botherim,“ ſaid Henry, «© you at 
once delight and grieve me by what you ſ:y 
Dear as the flattering idea of being beloved is ty 
my heart, it but renders the cruelty of my ſitua- 
tion the more intolerable. Shall I take advantage 
ol ſuch endearing ſeniibility ? ſhall involve a 
generous and exalted woman in my misfortunes ? 
Good heavens, how miterable is my ſituation !” 

« And why miſerable ?” returned Bridgetina 
c Why is your fitvation to be deplored. It 
this depraved and diſtempered flate of civiliza- 


tion, that alone puts preſent happinets beyond 


your reach; but this is not an evil without a re- 
medy. Leave this corrupt and barren wilderneſs, 
where the rank weed of prejudice ſpreads peſti- 
lence and perdition through the tainted air, 


and in a region uncorrupted by the baleful inſtitu- 


tions of ſociety, enjoy the delicious delirium of 
ſweet and mutual love.” 

Henry ſtared at this ſpeech, which was to him 
totally incomprehenſible. Before he had time to 
alk for any explanation, the entrance of Mr. 


Gubbles put an end to the converſation. 


Henry, deeply agitated by what he had heard 


from Bridgetina, now gave himſelf up to joy at 


the ditcovery of Harriet's affection; ana again 
relapſed into the moſt gloomy melancholy from 
the cruel recollection of the barrier which remain- 


ed, and might long remain, to oppoſe their union. 


His reſolution of leaving W——without making 
+ | any 
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any declnation of his paſſion began to waver. 


It was the idea of her happineſs that had deter- 


mined his ſilence, but now that he had been fo 
plainly informed of her tenderneſs for him, he 
thought it would be equally cruel and diſhonoura- 
ble to leave her in any ſuſpenſe concerning his 
ſcntiments. 

«© Bridgetina on the entrance of Mr. Gubbles, 
thought it neceſſary to retire, in order to conceal 
her emotion; which was, however, obſcrvable to 


no eyes but of Julia, as in truth ſhe was the only 


perſon who either looked at or thought of her 
at all. She had not yet returned, when Henry, 
impatient to be gone, haſtily took leave of Julia; 
who, much aſtoniſhed at his whole behaviour, 
aſked if he would not ſtay to fee Miſs Botherim. 
© She will have the goodnets to excuſe me, ſaid 
he, as my time is now fo limited ;' and then 
again repeating his wiſhes for Julia's ſpeedy and 
complete recovery, he departed. 

With haſty ſteps he proceeded to Dr. Orwell's. 


As he drew near the houſe, a thouſand different 
emotions crouded on his mind; much as he was 
flattered by the pleaſing certainty of Harriet's at- 


tachment, his delicacy was in ſome degree hurt 
by her making a conhdante of Miſs Botherim. 


What a perverſe, what an inconſiſtent being 


is man?! ſaid he to himſelf, with a deep ſigh. 
© How miſcrable did I deem the anxiety of doubt! 
how often have I trembled with the apprehenſions 
of Harriet's indifference! and now that I have 
nought to fear, I am leſs happy, leſs contented 
than ever | Oh, had I wooel the confeſſion from 
her own lips, how blcfſed would it have made 
me! But is not this vile, is it not ungrateful ? Yes 


dear Harriet, I ought, and I ſhall love you more 


*% 


than ever.” 
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le entered the houſe without ceremony, and 
proceeded to the ſaloon; where he beheld Harriet 


| ſitting at a f:nall work-table which ſtood near 


the window. Her cliſped hands reſted on a fold- 
ed letter which lay on the table, on the direction 
of which her eyes ſeemed to dwell with that un- 
conſcious fixedneſs which denotes deep and pain- 
ſul meditation. Tears trickle faſt down her love- 
ly cheeks, and a long and m_ ſigh heaved her 
boſom. On perceiving Fenry, the inſtantly took 
up the letter, and haſtily putting it in her pocket, 
endeavoured to reſume an air of cheerfulneſs and 
ſerenity. 

« ] fear I intrude upon you, ſaid Henry, but 
I know your goodneſs will pardon my intruſion, 
when I tell you that the long-dreaded hour of my 
departure is arrived ; that ſhort is the time I can 


now enjoy the ſociety moſt dear to me; ſoon, 


very ſoon muſt 1 be torn from it, perhaps for 
ever.“ f 

I am extremely ſorry to hear it,” ſaid Harriet, 
with much compoſure in her looks, but in accents 
ſcarcely articulate ; « though, as I hope it will be 
for your advantage, your real friends ought rather 


to rejoice than grieve at the event.” 


Aud can Miſs Orwell part with her old friend 
thus coolly ? ſaid Henry. 
« No one can take a deeper intereſt in the hap- 
ineſs of their friends than I do,” replied Harriet. 
« Could my friendſhip be of ſervice to you, you 
ſhould find that it was neither lukewarm nor in- 
ſincere. For your kind attentions to this family 
in our late affliction, I can never be either un- 
grateful nor forgetful ; but——” Here her voice 
totally failing her, ſhe ſtopped a moment ; and 
then, as if recolleCting herſelf, ſaid, „J muſt ac- 
quaint my father with your being here; he too, I 
* know, 
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know, will wiſh to return you his grateful ac. 


knowledgments, and will be ſorry to loſe a mo- 
ment of your company.” 

© Cruel Harriet!” ſaid Henry, in a moment 
ſuch as this to talk of thanks for the common 


offices of humanity ! When my full heart is burſt- | 


ing with anxiety to communicate to you the ſen- 
ſations which agitate it almoſt to madneſs, will 
you refuſe to me the conſolation of a hearing ? = 
« Doctor Sydney,” ſaid Harriet, with a look 
of mingled dignity and ſweetneſs, . do not think 
me either inſenſible or capricious. You can have 


nothing to communicate to me to which I ought 
to liſten, that you may not freely ſpeak in preſence 


of my father.“ 

Often (thought Henry) have I heard of the 
caprice of the ſex, but never did I imagine that 
in Harriet Orwell I ſhould behold a proof of it. 


And do you,” ſaid he, © indeed prohibit me to 
make uſe of this laſt, this only opportunity of de- 


claring to you the ſtate of my heart ! of 4 
Indeed,“ ſaid Harriet, interrupting him, « it 
is very fooliſh, very improper to have any conver- 
ſation of this kind. And then haſtily pulling the 

bell, ſhe deſired the ſervant, who immediately 
entered, to acquaint her father that Doctor Syd- 
ney wiſhed to ſee him. 

Vexed, mortiſied, and diſappointed, Henry 
ſtood ſor ſome moments ſilent. Am I in a 
dream?“ at length he exclaimed. Is it from 
Miſs Orweli's lips I hear theſe words? Has ſhe 
then no regard, no- pity, no feeling for me ? Vain 
illuſion! (continued he, in great agitation, ſtrik- 
ing his hand againſt his forchead) oh, how fully 
is my temerity and preſumption puniſhed ! * 

« I am truly grieved,” ſaid Hannet, in great 
eonfuſion, « 1 am _ I am 


ed to ſee you 
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fo much agitated. But if the aſſurance of my 
friendſbip—my ſincere and laſting friendſhip, can 


afford you any conſolation, it ever has been—it 


ever will be yours.” 

Her trembling lip and faltering voice, as ſhe 

ronounced theſe words, proclaimed the agitation 
of her heart. Hearing her father's ſtep in the 
paſſige, ſhe aroſe, and holding out her hand to 
Henry, who ſeized it in a ſpeechleſs agony of 
amazement and deſpair, „ Farewell!“ faid ſhe, 
« may happineſs ” She could proceed no fur- 


ther; but as her father entered at one door, ſhe 
hurried out at the other, and running to her own 


apartment, gave vent to the emotions ſhe could no 
longer ſuppreſs. 5 
Harriet had been in ſome degree prepared for 
the intended departure of Henry, of which ſhe 
had heard about an hour before he came to take 
his leave of ner. Her heart had ſunk within her 
at the intelligence, and he: agitated ſpirits had 
been forced to ſeek relief in a burſt of involun- 
tary ſorrow. Far, however, from giving indul- 
gence to theſe feelings, the had ſummoned up all 


her reſolution to ſuppreſs them; ſhe knew that 
Henry would certaiuily call to take Izave, and 
prepared her mind to ſuſtain the parting ſcene 


with dignity. When ſhe had a little compoſed 
herteif, ſhe went to her bureau, took out the 
laſt letter of her beloved aunt, and endeavoured 
to fortify her mind by a pcrufal of its contents. 
She then bathed her eyes in cold water to take 
away the velliges of her tears, and proceeded to 
the ſaloon, whither ſhe knew Henry would be 
ſhewn ; again the read over the laſt advice of her 
venerable friend, and with an enthuſiaſm kindled 
by the high-wrwmght emotion of her ſpirits, ſhe 
vowed to obey her wiſe inſtructions. 

| | How 
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How well ſne performed her reſolution has been 


already ſeen. Her heroiſm was, however, pretty 
nearly exhauſted by the time ſhe reached her own 
apartment; ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, and 
for ſome minutes gave way to the feelings of her 
deeply-wounded heart. he now regretted not 
having liſtened to Henry's declaration. « How 
cruel, how unfeeling muſt he now think me !” cried 


Ad 


ſhe 3 * his eſteem, at leaſt, I might ſurely have : 


retained : O why did I, by the appearance of ſuch 


pride, deprive myſelf of a regard ſo precious?“ 
Thus did the for ſome time add to the weight of 
| ſorrow by the bitterneſs of ſelf accuſation. But 


her underſtanding was too good to be long warped 


by the influence of paſſion. She ſoon perceived, 


that to have acted in any other manner would have 


brought on all the evils which her aunt had ſo 
forcibly pointed out; and no ſooner did a con- 
ſciouſneſs of che propriety of lier conduct reach 


her mind, than it comforted and ſoothed her. 
By an act of ardent and fincere devotion, ſhe for- 
tified her reſolution 3 and while her innocent ſoul 
was poured out to heaven in earneſt ſupplications 


for her lover's happineſs, that ſerenity which is the 


companion of elevated ſentiment, took poſleſhon 
of her mind. | 

Let us now return to the mortificd and diſap- 
pointed Henry, who remained, for ſome time af- 
ter the left the ſaloon, in ſuch a itate of ſtupe- 
faction, that he was almoſt inſenſiole to the pre- 


ſence of her father. He was at length rouſed 
from his reverie by the repeated queſtions of Dr. 
Orwell, and forced, in reply to them, to give him 


an account of the cauſe of his ſudden departure 
from W. 


that morning received from his patroneſs Mrs. 
Fielding, through whoſe intereſt he hoped to de 
yy | 1 appointed 


—; which was occaſioned by advice 
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appointed phyſician to the Hoſpital, vacated 
by the death of Dr. —- : 
Dr. Orwell very ſincerely congratulated his 
oung friend on ſo flattering a proſpect, and high- 
approved of his fixing in London in preference 

to the country, where, though his virtues would 
be eſteemed, his talents would be loſt. 

Henry in reply faid, © that he merely went in 
conformity to the opinion of his father, who did 
not wiſh to diſoblige Mrs. Fielding by a non- com- 
pliance with. her requeſt. For my own ſhare,” 
continued he, I am perfectly contented with the 
country, I have no wiſh to quit it; never ſhall-I 


de fo happy in any other place as I have been 


here; never, from the hour I leave this, ſhall I 
know a moment's peace. 
« I hope you will ſoon have too much buſineſs 


upon your hands to give you time for vain re- 


grets,” ſaid Dr. Orwell, ſmiling. «© Greatly, 
however, ſhall we all miſs you—much have we 
been obliged to your attention; and wherever you 
are, the beſt withes of me and of my family will 


| attend you. Surely Harriet did not know that 


_ were going away ſo ſoon, or ſhe would not 
ve run away without bidding you farewell. 
But, poor girl, you mult excuſe her; ſhe has now 
a great many domeſtic concerns to Jook after. 
I can aſſure you ſhe wiſhes you well, and will never 
forget your kind attention to her aunt.” 

Henry, much diſtreſſed by this ſpeech, and un- 
able to carry on the converſation any farther, ſud- 
denly ſtarted up, and ſhaking hands with, his good 
old friend, bid him farewell, and went away as 
faſt as poſſible. The behaviour of Harriet had aſto- 


niſhed as much as it had mortified him. Prepoſ- 


ſeſſed with the idea of Miſs Botherim's being in 


ber confidence, (for how elſe could ſhe attain the 


knowledge 
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knowledge of the diſpoſition of her heart ?) hs 
could not doubt of her affection. From whence, 
then, proceeded this unneceſſary and vexatious 
reſerve? Why to Miſs Botherim ſo free and open 

in the acknowledgment of her attachment, and to 
himſelf ſo backward as not even to deign to liſten 
to his vows? « Alas! it is but too evident,” cri- 


ed he; « pride and ambition have ſtifled the voice 


of love: it is at the ſuggeſtion of thoſe accurſed 
paſſions that ſhe rejects the man her heart ap- 
proves. O Harriet, Harriet! how oppoſite to 
the exalted generoſity of thy ſentiments, is thy 
preſent conduct ? If excellence ſuch as thine be 
found imperfect, in whom may we hereafter con- 
fide ?” Thus did he continue to upbraid the gen- 
tle Harriet for a behaviour, which could he but 
have read her heart, and ſeen its real motives 
there diſplayed, would have rendered her more 
eſtimable, more amiable in his eyes than ever. 
And here, kind reader, of whatever age or 
gender thou mayeſt haply chance to be, we en- 
treat thee to make one moment's pauſe; and to be 
fo obliging as to give a glance. towards the perſon 
whoſe conduct thou haſt laſt condemned. Be- 
lieve it certain, that with all thy penetration thou 
mayeſt, peradventure, have miſtaken the inten- 
tions of his heart. Mitigate, therefore, the 
fierceneſs of thy wrath. Retract the harthneſs 
of thy cenſure, and fo ſhalt thov, when the ſe- 
crets of all hearts ſhall be revealed, eſcape the bit- 
terneſs of remorſe for the cruelty of injuſtice 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


